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Aniin’s Fal: Would There Be Other Dominoes? 


ANIRUDHA GUPTA 


a took less than six months for the Ugandan people to throw out 

Idi Amin and his gang of hired killers. Yet, when a border 
conflict between Tanzania and Uganda flared up in October last 
year, few could visualize that events would take such a decisive and 
dramatic turn. Reporting on the conflict the Guardian had com- 
mented at that time, “If the war goes on, it will rank as one of 
Africa’s most futile. Others too had expressed similar fears, But 
Amin himself was in no doubt about his own position. In October ~ 
he had ordered his troops to overrun 710 square miles of Tanzanian 
territory, and he was threatening to bomb Dar-es-Salaam to topple 
Julius Nyerere’s Government.” But within a month the situation 
changed. In late November, a column of 2,000 Ugandan exiles, 
supported by Tanzanian artillery and 125 mm. long-range guns, 
crossed over to the Ugandan side and captured the garrison town of 
Mbarara. This caused considerable disorder in the ranks of Amin’s 
army. A number of his troops, especially those stationed in 
southern Uganda, mutmied and deserted their posts. By March, 
-the invading force, styling itself as the Ugandan National Liberation 
Front (UNLF), had reached ihe outskirts of Kampala. Amin’s 
forces did not even make an attempt to defend the capital. Instead, 
they went about looting and burning whatever they could lay their 
hands on before fleeing to the north. On 12 April, the liberation 
front set up a Provisional Government in Kampala amidst popular 
rejoicing. Speaking on the occasion, the newly elected President, 
Yusuf Lule, promised: “From this day Ugandans can resolve never 
again to allow a dictator to rule them’’’. 


Whether or not this pledge will be upheld in the post-Amin 
era, only time can tell. Meanwhile, the task of bringing Uganda 
back to normalcy appears to be a: formidable one. The countrys’ 
economy is in 2 shambles; all essential goods are in short supply, and 
the lawless elements remain active in northern Uganda. As if this were 
not enough, rifts and dissensions have broken out umong members 
of the new governiment.* 


Wahtever the future of Uganda, the implications of the events 
which climaxed in the ouster of Amin should be examined in the 
larger perspective of contiuental developments. For the fall of Amin 
does not represent merely a palace revolution; it presents a practical 
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demonstration of what the united action of ordinary folks can 
achieve in- an armed confrontation with a dictatorial regime. This 
is illustrated by the heterogeneous character of the elements which 
joined the’ liberation front. Among them were tribesmen and 
peasants belonging to different areas and ethnic groups, students, 
professionals and civil servants, as also soldiers. In short, the 
struggle against Amin had assumed the character of a mass nano) 
Uprising. 

In the context of Africa’s post-colonial developments, this can 
indeed be considered a unique event. For, there are very few 
instances of popular involvement, let. alone participation, in the 
making or unmaking of. governments in Africa. In general the 
masses have little say when one ruling clique is-replaced by another 
or armymen kill one another to. usurp power. Over a period of time 
this has brought about a psychology of helpless submission on the 
part of the people to whoever dons the mantle of authority. With a 
few exceptions, political. changes in Africa can be PECORE in’ the 
following chronological order: 

(a) emergence of a dominant nationalist party in the wake of 

- colonial withdrawal; 
-  (b) monopolization of political power by this party to the - 
total exclusion or elimination of rival organizations; 

(c) concentration of power and privileges in the -hands of a 
small group, headed usually by a President; 

(d) displacement of this hegemonistic group by a military 
Junta which may in turn be overthrown by a counter- 
coup.§ ` 

At times power may oscillate between the politicians and the 
soldiers (as in Ghana or Dahomey), or political succession may take 
place within the hierarchy of a ruling group (as in Kenya and 
Liberia). On such occasions, attempts to obtain popular opinion 
may be made through the device of an election or a referendum. 
But these are exceptions which go only to prove that in Africa the 
exercise of political authority has become the.exclusive preserve of a 
narrowly-based elite, with various . sub-groups based on regional, 
ethnic, professional or economic interests. This, in sum, explains 
the essentially repressive character of governments in Africa. Against 
this background, the achievement of the Ugandan people in toppling 
a dictator must necessarily be considered a glorious exception. 

This is however not to say that revolutionary changes with 
large-scale mass participation have not taken place in countries other 
than Uganda. Examples are of revolutions in Zanzibar (1964) and 
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Ethiopia (1974).6 But there is an important difference: whereas the 
liberation of Uganda shows a deviation from the pattern of politics 
in the post-independence phase, the revolutions in Zanzibar and 
Ethiopia represent an extension of the anti-colonial movement of a 
previous era. For, notwithstanding their non-European origins, 
the ruling aristocracies in Zanzibar and Ethiopia were essentially 
. products of a feudal-cum-imperialist system of the past. 

On the other hand, in those countries where armymen. seized 
power, opposition to the government came primarily from two 
sources: 1, Elements within the armed forces attempting to stage a 
counter-coup, and 2, Ethnic or regional groups articulating their - 
grievances on secessionist lines (as in case of the Ibos in Nigeria and 
the Eritreans in Ethiopia). Since a secessionist movement originates 
from localized: grievances, it is not unusual for it to gain the support 
of a particular section of the national community. In this sense it 
represents a mass movement. But no government would admit this 
for fear of endangering the territorial integrity of the state itself. 
Hence, it uses maximum violence to crush such a movement. Ona 
continental plane, African , governments have sought to stamp out 
such threats to territorial integrity by agreeing on non interference 
in the internal affairs of one another. This is the cardinal principle 
enshrined in the Charter of the Organization of African Unity (OAU). 

But the principle of non-interference has also contributed to 
the growth of domestic violence in African politics. For, in prac- 
tice, it has given legal protection to the African rulers to abuse or 
illtreat their subjects in any manner they like. Inthis sense, the 
OAU’s continental system provides an additional prop to political 
absolutism in Africa. Though illiterate, Amin was quick enough to 
seize this point when he appealed for the protection of the OAU 
against Tanzanian interference. From a strictly legalistic viewpoint 
- the presence of Tanzanian troops inside Uganda was a violation of 
the OAU Charter. Butan acceptance of this view would have left 
no option to Nyerere but to withdraw support from the liberation 
forces, thereby assuring—in all probability—Amin’s victory. Also, 
such a victory would have encouraged Amin to embark on a course 
of aggression against Tanzania. Julius Nyerere coolly faced these 
facts when, in response to thé mediation call of the OAU, he 
declared: 


The OAU Charter spoke for the African peoples still under colonial 
or racial domination, but once the countries emerged to nation- 
hood, the Charter stood for the protection of their Heads of State... 
There was something seriously wrong with the QAU Charter be- 
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cause it served as a trade union for the Heads of State and automa- 
tically protected them. [He added] that it would not matter what 
a Head of State did; he could kill as many people in his country as 
he liked and would be protected by the Charter.” 

We may thus re-state the major dimensions of the liberation 
war in Uganda. In the first place, it demonstrated that in times of 
extreme distress Africans had a right to resort to arms against their 
own rulers. Nyerere reiterated this view by asserting that “‘Ugan- 
dans have a right to overthrow dictatorship.” Theoretically, this . 
sounded like Rousseau’s version of attributing sovereignty ‘wholly 
and exclusively to the people and’ transforming the institution of 
government,’’® 

But, inan African context, this precept can work only if the 
forces ranged against authoritarianism outgrow the narrow horizons 
of tribal, regional or communal loyalties. The single most impor- 
tant factor to help the cause of the anti-Amin forces was that they 
gained the confidence of different segments of Ugandan society. 
Had it been otherwise (say, if the UNLF were organized ‘only by 
Bugandans or Acholis), it might have been dubbed a secessionist 
movement. Paradoxically, it was not the UNLF but Amin who 
came to be regarded asa foreigner and as an anti-national by the 
Ugandans. For, in his mad drive to keep himself in power, Amin 
had come to rely more and more on the support and Joyalty of the 
Nubis, “a unique East African community, who had never been 
regarded as indigenous to the Ugandan society.”® These Nubis 
had replaced the traditional components of the Ugandan army, 
risen to prominence in administration and business and, being 
purely mercenaries, had freely commandeered essential goods that 
reached Uganda during a period of extreme scarcity. It was the 
presence of the Nubis that helped the exiles to identify Amin and 
his men as foreigners “against whom concerted action should be 
taken, especially if the suffering of the people grows.”?® In other 
words, the exiles projected their own struggle as one of national 
liberation from foreign rule. 

Nevertheless, at some point or other, even in the course of 
such a struggle, popular forces would find it necessary—or unavoi- 
dable—to depend on outside assistance. In the case of Uganda, it 
was Tanzania which came forward to render this assistance. In 
size, the men and equipment Tanzania placed at the disposal of the 
UNLF was not a large one. Indized, compared to the 8,000-strong 
regulars and a further 4,000 strategic reserves which Somalia pitched 
against Ethiopia in the Ogaden war, the number of Tanzanians 
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operating inside Uganda was at no time.more than five-to seven 
thousand, ! 


Whatever the size of Tanzanian support, there is no doubt 
that it played a crucial role in the liberation war. This is the other 
dimension to which we should like to draw attention. Had the 
UNLF been a regional or tribal movement, Tanzania’s backing to 
its cause would have been no different from that extended by some 
French-speaking states to the Biafrans during the Nigerian civil war. 
It is necessary that we emphasize this point: for external support to 
an opposition group or movement based on local or tribal loyalties 
can easily be interpreted as an act of encouragement to the centrifugal 
forces in Africa; whereas no such charge can be made if foreign back- 
ing goes to an opposition that has grass-roots support on a national 
scale. Since the UNLF met these conditions, Nyerere felt no com- 
pulsion to acquiesce to the pressures of some OAU members to 
withdraw his troops from Uganda.1? 


In some ways, the Tanzanian position appeared very similar _ 
to that of India during the liberation war in Bangla Desh. The 1969 
elections in Pakistan produced an absolute East Bengali majority in 
a projected National Assembly which “threatened to undermine all 
the fundamental assumptions of the system that had provided suc- 
cour and support to the power structure in Pakistan.’ The refusal 
of Rawalpindi to accept the election results provoked an unprece- 
dented mass upsurge in the eastern sector. Choosing to act tough, 
General Yahya Khan, Chief Martial Law Administrator, dispatched 
an army of 90,000 to Dacca to start a campaign of loot, murder 
and rape with a view to terrorizing the Bengalis. As a result 6 million 
people crossed the borders to escape suffering and humiliation at 
the hands of the army of occupation. Conditions- deteriorated as 
the Bengalis offered resistance to the invaders through their Mukti- 
Bahinis. In November 1971, serious clashes took place between the 
Pakistani and the Indian armed forces. Urging for a political solu- 
tion, India continued to view the developments in Dacca as matters 
of domestic concern for Pakistan. But the burden of refugees and 
the threat to the security of the north-eastern sector finally persua- 
ded the Indian Government to order its troops to cross the borders 
and help the Mukti-Bahinis. This provoked the outbreak of the. 1971 
Indo-Pakistan War.14 


Similarly in East Africa, a grave situation arose when the 
Ugandan army pushed up to the Kagera river and annexed 710 sq. 
miles of Tanzanian territory2® ‘This aggression led to an influx of + 
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10,000 refugees who “told stories of murder, rape, arson, sadistic 
brutalities and torture.”4* It is clear that in giving aid and shelter to 
some 20,000 Ugandan refugees, Tanzania was impelled partly by 
humanitarian considerations and partly by tha conviction that the 
aggressive postures of a military regime in a neighbouring country 
would endanger its own security. In general, Tanzania also made 
it known that- it was opposed to arbitrary rule by military dictators 
in other parts of Africa.” Thus, we see that in the case of both 
India and Tanzania, national and ideological factors played an 
equally important role in their decision to interyene. 

Yet, these similarities apart, Bangla Desh differs from Uganda 
` in two important respects. - First, irrespective of Indian motives, the 
defeat and surrender of Pakistani forces in Dacca eventually led to 
the partitioning of Pakistan and the formation of the new state of 
Bangla Desh. In this sense, India’s involvement in the liberation 
war produced an essentially secessionist result. But in the case of 
the Tanzanian .intervention no such outcome need befeared. If 
anything, it would help cement, rather than weaken, the territorial 
integrity of Uganda. 

Secondly, the Indian action of 1971 caused a turmoil in world 
politics. Both the US and China adopted an aggressively threaten- 
ing attitude towards India. The US Government sent an ultimatum 
to New Delhi to withdraw its troops from East Pakistan. At the 
same time it ordered its nuclear-powered aircraft-carrier, USS Enter- 
‘prise, to sail into the Bay of Bengal. Anticipating such moves, India 
had meanwhile signed a treaty of friendship with the USSR in 
August 1971, that is, just three months before the outbreak of the 
war.8 No such reaction to the conflict in East Africa came from 
either the US or the USSR, both of which: preferred to keep an 
evenly low-key posture over Uganda. This was a remarkable feat, 
particularly in view of their policy of maximum involvement in the 
two warsin Angola and the Horn of Africa. Comparatively, even 
the Shaba crisis of 1978 had occasioned outside intervention on a 
large scale when, responding to the call of Mobutu, Franco-Belgian 
paratroopers with American logistical support flew into Kolwezi to 
crush a rebel force of some 4,500 irregulars.?® 

It can be argued that the absence of external interference also 
helped facilitate Amin’s downfall. Thus, the US decision to stop 
the supply of oil and the purchase of Ugandan coffee literally groun- 
_ ded Amin’s fighting machine. The USSR, on the other hand, did 

not appear unduly perturbed over Amin’s fate although it had stea- 
dily supplied arms and MiGS, especially during 1975-76, to stren- 
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then his armed forces. Probably, the Soviets were aware that a 
military escalation in East Africa would affect the larger strategy of 
putting pressures on the West to resolve the racial issues in 
Southern Africa. Hence, they tried to paint the Uganda-Tanzania 
conflict as a product of imperial conspiracy. This wasfevident from 
a typical comment in Pravda suggesting that “by aggravating the 
the situation in Tanzania, the Western Powers were trying to create 
conditions to justify their military intervention to serve the Smith 
regime in Rhodesta,’’*° 

In spite of the restraint maintained by the Big Powers, Amin 
frantically sought to activize global interests with a view to salvaging 
his own position. He alleged early in October that Cuban soldiers 
were helping the Tanzanians. Obviously he made this allegation 
to alert the US State Department. When this trick did not work, 
he cited a statement of the US Secretary of State, Cyrus Vance, in 
support of Tanzania as a blatant instance of US attempt to create a 
“second Vietnam’. At the same time he claimed that he had 
received “very eacouee ne messages from the Soviet President, 
Brezhnev.”*? 

At times Amin sean to histrionics. Thus, nen his troops 
overran the Kagera area, he declared that the conquered territory 
would become a part of Uganda. This was the language the Israelis 
had used against the- Arabs. But in less than a month he turned 
full circle to declare a unilateral withdrawal from the occupied area— 
this time on a Chinese model. He called upon the OAU and the 
Arab League to supervise his withdrawal and persuade Tanzania to 
agree to a cease-fire. It is obvious that between the two extremes 
of imitating the Israeliand Chinese models, something happened to 
unsettle Amin. This was that despite his best efforts he had failed 
‘to put down the mutineers in southern Uganda.?* The revolt spilled 
over to other army units and even affected the 3,000 Nubian soldiers. 
Amin clearly realized that his survival depended on his ability to 
ease Tanzanian pressures in the south. Hence he appealed fora 
cease-fire. But the Tanzanian troops had by this time occupied the 
border town of Mutukila. The conflict had extended beyond the 
issue of defending borders, it had turned out to be ideological aś well. 
This is what the Dar-es-Salaam based Daily News tried to convey 
when it described the war with Uganda as “no different from the 
wars of national liberation in Zimbabwe and Namibia.” The two, 
according to it, were interlinked. ‘There is no denying the fact”, 
it said, “ that Amin has trained Smith’s soldiers, armed them and 
sent them back to Zimbabwe...As if that was not enough treachery, 
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Amin opened a new front in Tanzania.’’*? 

By linking the two wars—one against Amin and the other 
against the minority regimes—Tanzania sought to maintain that in 
supporting anti-Amin forces it was making no departure from its 
policy of extending military aid to the guerrilla forces in southern 
Rhodesia. There is no doubt that this explanation received a favou- 
rable response from a number of OAU states. 

The Tanzanian stand also revived an old. theme in African 
politics viz, “Can the struggle against colonial-racial domination be 
extended to cover those African governments which are neo-colonial 
and follow anti-people policies at home?” At one point Nkrumah 
suggested such a link when he said that Africa’s struggle for 
total emancipation must also be directed against ‘“‘client states, 
independent in name.” Hence he called upon all freedom-fighters 
in Africa to make sure that African governments did not deceive 
“the rightful aspirations of the people and remain in power.’’2* 

Obviously, the forces ranged against Nkrumah in the 1960s 
were formidable. Hence the OAU system upheld the view that 
sovereignty of states also meant the right of African rulers to act in 
any way they pleased. But this is precisely what Tanzania now seeks to. 
challenge by revamping the OAU Charter so that the organisation 
works for “the continuation of freedom and individual liberties in 
Africa.”25 But would other governments in Africa accept such a 
revamping? 

We have seen that civil liberties in Africa can be restored if the 
following conditions are met: 1 Unity among various forces opposed 
to a repressive, despotic rule; 2. Aid, including military, from outside 
sources which are committed to the goals of civil liberties at home 
and abroad; and 3. No third party, African or non-African, intervenes 
in the struggle. . 

It should be noted that intervention, African or non-African, 
has seldom been absent from African politics; but such intervention 
has always taken place in favour of maintaining the status quo. It is 
on this basis that African governments have continued to help each 
other in times of crisis. Thus, Morocco sent troops to police the 
Shaba province of Zaire at the request of Colonel Mobutu. Simi- 
larly, Zairian soldiers were invited to put downa_ students’ riot 
in Bokassa’s Central African Empire. Further, Mobutu called in a 
contingent of Belgian troops to stay permanently in Zaire.. Most 
Francophone governments prefer to depend on the services of French 
troops for their own survival.2* Thus, at a meeting held in Paris last 
year, they refused even to consider a proposal that Africans should 
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raise a joint military force ‘“‘to guard their own security against out- 
siders.” Instead they expressed the hope that France would continue 
its role of policing and defending the sovereignty of African 
states.*7 ; 

It would thus appear that the OAU system, which makes the 
principle of non-interference an end in itself, provides enough room 
for African governments to call in foreign military help for their 
own preservation. In other words, it conceals a chained linkage 
between despotic rule and expansionist military imperialist interests 
in world politics with the OAU acting as an intermediary. Against 
this, it is unlikely that a continental struggle against dictatorship, as 
ushered in by Tanzania’s bold action, can become an early possibility. 
Hence, the fall of one domino may not lead to the toppling of others 
in Africa. 
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History and National Development: 
Some Hints to African States 


GIDEON S. WERE 


oe begin by making a few introductory remarks concern- 

ing the context in which the words “‘history”’ and “national deve- © 
lopment” are used in this paper. And here a brief reference to Pro- 
‘fessor E.H. Carr’s interpretation of “history” seems appropriate. In 
his book What is History? the distinguished historian has rejected 
the 19th century factual approach to the study of history as inade- 
quate, inaccurate, and lifeless. For the historian can only write mean- 
ingful history through a careful critical and analytical use of evidence, 
thereby discarding the more trivial aud less relevant facts. “But this 
is the very converse of the 19th century heresy that history consists 
of the compilation of a maximum number of irrefutable and objective 
facts. Anyone who succumbs to this heresy will either have to give 
up history as a bad job, or end in a madhouse. It is this heresy which 
during the past hundred years has had such devastating effects 
on the modern historian, producing in Germany, in Great Britain, 
and in the United States, a vast and growing mass of dry-as-dust 
factual histories, of minutely specialized monographs of would-be 
historians knowing more and more about less and less, sunk without 
trace in an ocean of facts.’’! Carr then proceeds to cite the case of 
Professor Acton as a glaring example of the way in which the 19th 
century concept, or shall we call it misconception, of history could 
produce a distinguished holder of the Regius Chair of Modern His- 
tory at the University of Cambridge! A victim of the misconception 
that history was but an exercise in the rigorous but 
endless accumulation of hard facts, Acton commiserated with the 
lot of a historian as a person who was threatened with being turned 
“from a man of letters into the compiler of an encyclopaedia”? by 
professional pressures and cares. To get out of this quagmire of 
misconceptions and distorted approaches to history as a discipline, 
Carr convincingly suggests that the remedy lies in asking and answer- 
` ing the question “What is history?”. He answers it by saying, among 
other things, that history is ‘‘a continuous process of interaction 
between the historian and his facts, an unending dialogue between 
the present and the past’’2; “History ... is a social process, in which 
individuals are engaged as social beings. The reciprocal process of 
interaction between the historian and his facts, what I have called the 
dialogue between the present and the past, is a dialogue not between 
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the abstract and isolated individuals, but between the society of today 
and the society of yesterday.’ He adds that history must ask ques- 
tions and provide some explanations. 


For the purpose of this discussion, I shall define history as a 
critical study of man’s activities and thoughts in, and interaction with, 
his environment in a time perspective. As such history tells of man 
and of man’s civilization from the beginning of time to the present. 
In other words, it is only in the study of history that the past and 
the present are harmoniously blended. It is this harmony, this per- 
fect intermixing of the past and present, whilst preserving the general 
identity of each, that bestows upon a historian the power to master 


the past and the present of his society. And it is because of his 
mastery of the past of his society that a historian is in a unique 


position to develop and command a fuller and more meaningful 
understanding of the contemporary society and its problems than a 
layman. Thecontention is that contemporary events cannot be 
meaningfully comprehended or properly appreciated in isola- 
tion from, or in ignorance of, past events. Thus it can be argued, 
and with plenty of justification, that history is a continuous process 
in human civilization. As such it 1s an essential and integral part of 
the past and present, running through both with natural perfection 
and sustained by the historian’s critical and analytical judge 
ment. 

This then brings me to the next definition, that of ‘National 
_ Development”. In fact I shall primarily be concerned here with at- 
tempting to define the word “development’’ in the context of this 
discussion. The development of a nation is necessarily a complex 
phenomenon consisting, as it does, of diverse aspects all of which 
are directly related to, and responsible for, its growth and well-being. 
It is generally agreed that a nation is a sovereign political entity 
with common territorial frontiers, aspirations, interests and citizens 
who are governed by the same law, the law of their country. So that 
when we talk of national development, what we actually mean is the 
development of the citizens of that particular country. For a coun- 
try’s development cannot be measured in abstract terms or, for that 
matter, purely in terms of the territory it occupies. Nor can the 
extent of a nation’s development be gauged primarily by how mary 
prestigious physical projects it owns, no matter how important and 
costly they might be. 


Thus, whatever a country does in terms of its national plann- 
ing, economic growth and advancement can only be meaningful and 
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relevant if geared to the service and benefit of its citizens. For this 
reason “‘national development” has to be seen, as that which pro- 
motes the material and spiritual welfare of the citizens of a nation, 
based on social justice, It entails economic as well as social pheno- 
mena, for economic development would be meaningless unless related 
to the society whose material well-being it has to serve and promote. 
In broad terms, therefore, the development of a nation has to — 
be seen in all the spheres of national life. And these 
are economic, social and political. Economic development entails 
an imaginative harnessing, stimulation, growth, promotion, conser- 
vation, and use of a country’s natural and human resources for” the 
common good of its citizens. Working individually as well as collec- 
tively, the nationals of a country can be a formidable and invalua- 
ble instrument for economic growth. However, the-extent to. which 
a nation can develop will be substantially determined by the nature 
and scale of its (natural) resources, its developmental priorities and 
policies, and its political capacity and willingness to distinguish bet- 
ween national interests and personal or parochial considerations. And 
‘by national interests I mean the will and ability of a country’s autho- 
rities to promote and protect the national economy against foreign 
. domination and exploitation for the common good of its nationals. 


In other words, a country’s wealth should be placed at the 
disposal of the country, its citizens, and spent for their development 
and welfare instead of being exported to sustain foreign states at the 
expense of its own nationals and economy. The suggestion is that 
though no country can claim to be self-sufficient, no nation can 
meaningfully be said to be developing economically if the wealth it 
exports abroad is far in excess of what it receives in return. That 
sort of a situation leads to the perpetuation and intensification of 
economic dependence. On the other hand, no country can claim to 
be economically developed if the bulk of its wealth is monopolized by 
a handful of people while the vast majority of its citizens wallow in 
abject poverty, misery and squalor. Economic development must, 
therefore, go hand in hand with a sound policy which can guarantee 
a fair distribution of the national resources governed by the principle 

of social justice and capable of narrowing income inequalities. Once 
that is achieved a country’s wealth will be properly used in the ser- 
vice of its citizens in various fields—health, education, communica- 
tions and transportation, recreational facilities, and housing, to men- 
tion but a few. 

It is not enough to augment a country’s wealth. To be meaning- 
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ful and profitable, that wealth has to be placed at the service of the 
nation, for the common good of all its citizens; in other words, for 
the development of the nation. Otherwise, a ridiculous and contradic- 
tory situation would arise in which an island of plenty and luxury is 
‘surrounded by a sea of poverty and human suffering. Such a situation 
already exists in Iran (where there is turmoil and socio-political 
instability at the time of writing in January 1979), Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia, the United States and South Africa, to mention but a few 
examples. The same thing applies to the United Arab Emirates whose 
plight has been vividly depicted by the Daily Nation of 20 January 
1979 as follows: 


This is a land that can count its dollars almost like grains of sand. The 
United Arab Emirates has an oil income of more than $1 million an 
hour-~and a population of only 826,000 to share it. 

The natives of Abu Dhabi, the largest and richest of the seven Sheikhdoms 
making up the U.A.E., vie with Kuwait for the statistical honour of the 
highest per capita income in the world—more than $36,000 ahead. Yet 
bald figures can mislead. There is poverty here as well—poor emirates as 
well as poor people. O 

The harum-scarum sons Of Sheikhs, roaring around Abu Dhabi or Dubai 
in daddy’s Cadillac, contrast with rag-clad labourers from India, Pakistan 
and Afghanistan who squat on haunches at informal, curbside employment 
exchanges waiting for a day’s work. 

Moreover, as the famous English poet, Oliver Goldsmith, depic- 
ted in his poem entitled “The Deserted Village”, the creation and 
prevalence of wealth is not, in itself, enough for mankind, it has to 
be matched by public morality, ethics and social justice. The alter- 
native is a society in which “wealth accumulates but men decay.” 

What then is the relevance of history in national development? 
Or, to put it another way, in which way can history contribute to 
national development? Throughout the ages history has been exploi- 
ted in various societies for different purposes. In both ancient and 
modern times rulers and influential people are known to have used 
history as an instrument for strengthening and legitimizing their 
positions in society. In moments of national crisis and stress national 
leaders and rulers lost no time jn recapitulating the past grandeur and 
national achievements as a means of reactivating and imbueing their 
countrymen with the courage and will to brave and overcome immi- 
nent national catastrophies. Jn such moments the nationals of a 
country rightly rise to the occasion in defence of their mother- 
land, proud of their country’s national heritage and determined 
to preserve it for posterity. In such circumstances, therefore, it 
is to history, to the nation’s past greatness, unity,- power, 
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prestige, civilization and fame, that national leaders turn in order to 
rouse and mobilize public opinion and support for the national cause, 
the defence of the present as reinforced by the past and strengthened 
by a firm belief in the future. Suddenly, all the milestones in the 
nation’s past, all the national victories and successes, all its renowned 
heroes, are resuscitated with a common purpose—to sustain and steer 
the nation successfully through the crisis. The past is, thereby, deli- 
berately invoked to save the present. 

The famous ‘‘Their Finest Hour” speech by Britain’s Sir Wins- 
ton Churchill, during World War II, isa case in point. There are 
many other examples. Atleast once every year, on 16 December, 
the anniversary of the Battle of Blood River, 1838, the racist regime 
of South Africa makes sure that it reminds White South Africans of 
their heritage and, therefore, their obligation to defend it. Ian Smith 
of Rhodesia and the 18th century leaders of the English American 
colonies justified their rebellion on the strength of their past history. 
In Italy, the rise of Mussolini and Fascism was a direct reaction of 
the Italian people to recent events in their history, particularly the 
existing economic, social and political instability in the aftermath of 
World War I. Italian war veterans and radicals were critical of their 
government which they accused of being weak and of having been 
cheated by the Allied Powers at the peace settlement of Versailles. 
The situation called for a firm government and a new and powerful 
leader who alone could restore security, stability and public confi- 
dence. Mussolini was the answer, Similarly, the rise of Hitler and 
Nazism to power in post-World War I Germany was significantly 
influenced by events ia the country. And Hitler succeeded in rallying 
the people behind him by attributing all the losses, woes, chaos and 
calamities which had and still afflicted Germany to carefully selected 
enemies, real and imagined —international socialists, the government 
which had fought and lost the war, and, above, all, the Jews. He 
argued that Germany had fought heroically and could have won the 
war but for the treachery of the Jews and other elements. He was 
believed and emerged supreme, though part of what he said and 
preached was mere propaganda designed to discredit his opponents. ` 
The significant point is that Germany, under Hitler, rallied together, 
received a new lease of life and soon became a power to reckon 
with in World War II. History had been successfully exploited by 
appealing to the past grandeur and might of Germany. Another war, 
Germany believed, could still be won despite the disasters. Likewise, 
the rise of Lenin and the Communist Party to power in’ Russia was 
essentially the Russian people’s positive response to their centuries- 
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old history under the Czars and, more recently, under the Provisional 
Government led by Kerensky. And Lenin and Stalin were in turn 
influenced by the socialist philosophy of Marx and Engels as the 
instrumeat for revolutionizing old Russia into a new Socialist and 
Communist nation. 

Even among the Third World countries, whose history as na- 
tions since the re-attainment of independence is relatively short, the 
past is often recapitulated in moments of national stress in order to 
rally the nation together. National leaders remind their people of 
the long struggle for independence and their deprivations, suffering, 
losses and sacrifices during the noble struggle. The same stamina, 
the same determination and courage, the same dedication, they urge, 
should carry them through thick and thin to ensure and safeguard 
national unity and territorial integrity and independence. In all such 
situations, there can be little doubt that the leaders regard and try to 
use history as a powerful tool for national reconstruction and unity, 
territorial integration and re-dedication. But ‘in doing so, vested 
interests on the part of some leaders cannot be ruled out. We have 
just seen how Mussolini and Hitler manipulated events in their res- 
pective countries to their own advantage. Third World leaders are no 
exception. As Frantz Fanon has eloquently tried to indicate, self- 
interest and self-preservation quite often underlie many Third World 
leaders’ recourse to history : | 

The leader pacifies the people. For years on end after independence has 
been won, we see him incapable of urging on the people to a concrete 
task, unable really ta open the future to them or of flinging them into the 
path of national reconstruction ; we see him reassessing the history of 
independence and recalling the sacred unity of the struggle for liberation... 
During the struggle for liberation the leader awakened the people and 
promised them a forward march, heroic and unmitigated. Today, he uses 
every means to put them to sleep, and three or four times a year asks them 
to remember the colonial period and to look back on the long way they 
have come since then. 

Whichever the case, history is hereby being applied. Though 
the actual type of its application has nothing to do directly with 
authentic national interests, at least it serves as a national unifying 
factor. It further provides the nation with a common goal and a 
sense of purpose, because in the past, the nation has experienced and 
tapped the same objectives and even won national independence. 

This now brings me to the next issue, namely the lesson which 
former colonial peoples could learn from their past history as part of 
their development process. It is a well-known fact that the attain- 
ment of political independence in Africa brought in its wake far more 
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hopes and greater expectations than the actual immediate tangible 
material rewards for the vast majority of the nationals of the former 
colonial territories. It is also an indisputable fact that a substantial 
part of the colonial legacy was, and still remains, a powerful cons- 
traint on the development of the new nations. That is mainly because 
the colonial system quite logically prepared and conditioned the 
colonial economies for the benefit of the metropolitan markets and 
citizens. The principal role of the former was to service, enrich and 
strengthen the latter for the benefit of the colonizing power. Then, 
as now, the development of colonial or ex-colonial territortes was 
never the basic aim of the colonial or ex-colonial powers. The 
colonial system originated and flourished as a self-feeding mechanism 
and therefore its survival had to- depend on the maintenance of the 
same relationship between the ex-colonial powers and their former 
dependencies after the attainment of independence. 

Yet recent history shows that, with a few exceptions, there is a 
. general lack of any meaningful awareness or grasp of the nature and 
purpose of that relationship among African leaders and governments. 
- During the late fifties and right through the sixties of the present 
century, one after the other, African governments proclaimed that 
their policy was to accept economic aid from any part of the world 
as long as no strings were attached. “Aid without strings” became 
a universal slogan in Africa. And this, despite the fact that self- 
interest, self-preservation and national considerations are basic 
features in any relations between different states. Relations between 
the new nations and their former colonial masters are no exception. 

The submission js that a mastery of historical knowledge and 
experience would be an important asset in the hands of the new 
nations for the identification and choice of their external allies, and 
the nature of aid that they can expect from them. More so, it would 
enable them to know or anticipate the consequences of maintaining 
such relations as well as the price they must be prepared to pay for 
serving them. The argument is that in international relations it is 
nonsensical to talk of “aid without strings” for, all bilateral deals 
are motivated and governed by the need to safeguard and promote 
the interests of the respective countries. And while some of those 
interests are obvious to the naked eye, others are more subtle, though 
they may very well be the most crucial from the standpoint of either 
or both parties. . 

It is due to the existence of such vested national interests that 
from time to time some countries find themselves in a fix. Take for 
example the case of the USSR and its recent relations with 
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Somalia and Ethiopia. At first the USSR was on good terms with both 
countries but, later on, when its relations with Somalia deteriorated 
and Mogadishu severed its ties with Moscow in November 1977, it 
had to throw all its support behind Ethiopia, under Mengistu Haile 
Mariam, during the Somali invasion of Ethiopia. It was this Soviet- 
Cuban support which enabled Ethiopia to rout the Somali invading 
forces and emerge victorious from the war. In the meantime, 
Somalia had committed a diplomatic blunder by trying to get military 
aid from the United States to assist it in the conflict with Ethiopia. 
This was a.blunder because, in making that request, Somalia over- 
looked the fact that the United States was on friendly terms with 
Kenya, Somalia’s western neighbour, with whom it has an unfounded 
territorial dispute. And that American military aid to Somalia 
Might be used against Kenya. So, thanks to American interests in 
the sub-continent, where Kenya is regarded as a stabilizing factor 
and a valuable partner in Western circles, wise counsels prevailed and 
the United States instead decided to defuse the conflict between 
Ethiopia and Somalia, largely through diplomacy. In any case, a 
confrontation with the USSR in the region would have been neither 
wise nor profitable. 


Again, there are the examples of Southern Africa, Egypt and 
Israel. In Southern Africa, the Western powers, having realized that 
the nationalists were poised to win the liberation struggle with Soviet 
and Cuban support, belatedly plunged into diplomatic talks witth the 
white regimes in the sub-continent in order to help bring about what 
they call a peaceful settlement of the Namibian, South African and 
Zimbabwean independence disputes. Butin fact those regimes are 
sustained, aided and abétted by the same Western powers economi- 
cally, militarily and even morally. What, therefore, is at stake is not 
the issue of independence; rather, it is the extension, promotion and 
protection of the vast Western economic and military interests in the 
region. Hence the “talks about talks” and the “talks about consti- 
tutions” as an alternative to the attainment of independence by force 
of arms. Obviously Western interests in the region can be best 
protected through the establishment of moderate rather than radical 
African regimes. Thus, it is self-interest which is motivating the 
West’s intervention in the area. It is also self-interest, economically, 
militarily and politically, that has prompted the interest of the USSR 
and Cuba in the region. And in all this, history is at the root of the 
contests. 

In the case of Egypt and Israel in relation to the United States, 
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the same issue is at stake. Following the deterioration of relations 
between Egypt’ and the USSR the former turned to the US for 
financial and military aid. Now, the irony of it is that it is the same 
United States which gives military and financial aid to Israel and 
which is committed to the survival of the Jewish state! In fact Israel 
is America’s satellite state. And so the result is that though Egypt 
manages to get some American aid, that help is bound to be inferior 
in quality and quantity to that received by Israel. Another result is 
that the United States has to urge a reconciliation instead of a con- 
tinuing confrontation and arms race between the two antagonistic 
states. Hence the famous but still inconclusive Camp David peace 
talks. Whatever the ultimate result of the stalled peace negotiations 
which have run into doldrums, it is America’s national interests in 
the region which are most likely to prevail in the event of a successful 
conclusion. Israeli interests are unlikely to suffer much either; but 
then, as already pointed out, to some extent, they are identical with 
American interests. The national interests of the USSR will no 
doubt influence the ultimate settlement; the USSR strongly 
supports the Arab and Palestinian cause, as distinct from the 
Egyptian question. The submission is that, in all the three cases 
which have been cited, the powerful hand of the self-feeding system 
is evident and it is that which will determine the ultimate results in 
all the conflicts. a ! 

The moral is that nations can only ignore history and its great 
lessons at their own peril. For if, as the late R.G. Collingwood has 
argued, history is for human ‘self-knowledge’, then it is the responsi- 
bility-of mankind to apply it for the good of society : 

“It is generally thought to be of importance to man that he should know _ 
himself: where knowing himself means knowing not merely his personal 
peculiarities, the things that distinguish him from other men, but his 
nature as man. Knowing yourself means knowing, first, what it is to be 
aman}; secondly, knowing what it isto the kind of man you are; and, 
thirdly, knowing what it is to be the man you are and nobody else is. 
Knowing yourself means knowing what you can do; and since nobody 
knows what he can do until he tries, the only clue to what man can do is 
what man has done. The value of history, then, is that it teaches us what 
man has done and thus what man is.”3 
In other words, history is a valuable asset in national develop- 
ment because it teaches man what he has done and what he can do. 
And in foreign relations, a nation can only pursue a meaningful, rele- 
vant and beneficial foreign policy if its mastery of its own history as 
well as that of the international community to which it belongs is 
sound and if it is willing and competent to tap that expert knowledge, 
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i.e., history, to its own advantage. Fora country’s foreign policy 
must be designed to promote, strengthen and protect its national in- 
terests. Those interests will, in turn, be partly determined by the 
degree of a country’s knowledge of the nation’s interests, activities 
and past relations with other states. History is, therefore, crucial in 
the formulation and pursuit of a viable and relevant national foreign 
policy. In view of the relatively limited experience of African leaders 
and governments in international relations—including diplomacy 
where they generally seem to excel in indiscretion, publicity and gul- 
libility—-the study and application of history should be prescribed as 
a mater of national priority. This is particularly important since 
national development partly depends on external factors and influ- 
ences, : 


National development must not be seen purely in terms of so- 
cio-economic and allied interests. In this connection J would like to 
direct attention to the whole question of ‘‘national development” 
in the context of the territorial and cultural emergence and growth of 
a nation and the relevance of history to it. History shows that thro- 
ughout the world and in every civilization,- practically every nation 
had humble beginnings. Whether it is France, Germany, the USSR, 
the US, China, Britain or any of the newly independent states of 
Africa and Asia, the present political entities must be seen as merely 
the ultimate results of long and chequered processes, characterized 
by territorial expansions and the fusions of various peoples and cul- 
tures to form the enlarged nations of today. The important point 
is that as a result of this long and intricate historical process, there 
emerged a nation here and there, with common territorial frontiers, 
a common culture and a national language. A common identity, 
patriotism and a sense of purpose helped to reinforce that historical 
unity and harmony wherever such well-established socio-political 
entities are found. 

To understand how the whole process worked, and in order to 
appreciate the factors which facilitated the emergence of enlarged 
nations, I would like to refer to an African situation—the early 19th 
century developments in Southern Africa. The main aim is to de- 
monstrate the bonds which tend to bind peoples of. different back- 
grounds together as members of one nation. Another objective is to 
indicate the dangers of ignoring the facts and processes of history by 
undermining those very principles which facilitated the birth, evolu- 
tion, and stability of a state. The argument is that nation-building 
of national development can easily be jeopardised by a national lea- 
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dership that is either ignorant of, or blindly flouts, the natio- 
nal historical processes and realities. During the pre-Mfecane era 
in Southern Africa, before 1820, modern Zululand and Natal were 
settled by over 100 small sovereign states, most of which were politi- 
cally, economically and militarily unviable. Yet by 1834, the end of 
the Mfecane, the number of independent nations in the region had 
been reduced substantially through the process of military conquest 
and socio-political integration. The man behind the whole process 
was Shaka, the greatest king ever produced by the Zulu nation. Com- 
bining warfare and military-cum-administrative reforms, Shaka suc- 
ceeded in creating the greatest and most powerful African nation of 
its day in contemporary Southern Africa. And here it would be 
appropriate to emphasise one point. The success of Shaka’s efforts 
in nation-building was due to the nature of the new bonds that bound 
the nation together. And these were: complete integration of con- 
quered people into the original society; the extension and relative ap- 
plication of the principles of equality and merit in national life; the 
cultivation and preservation of common national inter- 
ests and aspirations; the strengthening oof national 
loyalty to the monarch; and the establishment, by these 
means, of one large united and cohesive nation with a com- 
mon identity and Janguage. It was these qualities and factors which 
were responsible for the survival of the Zulu nation long after the 
death of Shaka; and it is these same factors which have continued to 
hold the Zulu together despite the disruptive forces and policies of 
the white racists of South Africa. One after the other, neighbouring 
African societies emulated the Zulu example under Shaka, thereby 
giving rise to the founding of the much enlarged and viable states 
of Lesotho, Swaziland, and the Ndebele, to mention but a few. 
What is the main lesson to be learned from this cursory look 
at the political and national developments in Southern Africa in the 
first half of the 19th century? What is the relevance of such a 
lesson in contemporary Africa? As is well-known, national develop- 
ment and its salient policies are always determined by the leaders 
and policy-makers of a nation and their ability to implement them. 
In the case of the Zulu it was Shaka who was responsible for the 
creation of the new powerful heterogeneous nation. And as already 
noted, he ensured its survival by imbuing it with strong bonds and in- 
centives for a harmonious unity and integration. Yet in post-colonial 
Africa, where the new African leaders inherited complex entities ‘in 
which the process of socio-political integration was still in an embry- 
onic stage in the vast majority of cases, with very few exceptions, 
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the tendency has been for the leaders and governments to act and 
rule as if no history had ever taken place prior to or since indepen- 
dence, at home or abroad. Hence the proliferation of a multiplicity 
of those forces which have disintegrative rather than cohesive effects 
on the nation. Among these may be mentioned discrimination, tri- 
balism, sectionalism, corruption and a blatant violation of human 
tights. Instead of emphasising the need for equality, justice and 
unity in national life some national leaders spend all their time build- 
ing up and cushioning off particular sections of their respective 
nations to the total neglect and detriment of the rest of their natio- 
nals. The rest of their peoples are, in fact, regarded and treated by 
such leaders as subject peoples who must be handled with suspicion 
and the utmost mistrust as if they were proven rebels. Parochialism, 
sectionalism and that cancer called tribalism triumph over meritocra- 
cy, equality, social justice and national considerations. No wonder 
Africa is teeming with political refugees at the same time that it 
ironically suffers from an acute shortage of skilled personnel.® 

In consequence, national development is practically impeded as 
the process of national integration and the realization of a national 
identity are thwarted at the very outset. Long after the attainment 
of political independence, the citizens of such a nation continue to 
regard themselves as tribesmen first and nationals next. The growth 
of a national consciousness and patriotism, necessary attributes of 
national development, is rendered impossible under such circumstan- 
ces. Worse still is the fact that owing to the parochial or tribal 
nature and policies of the government of such a nation, the country 
is doomed to socio-economic as well as political malaise. This is 
because, under those circumstances, the nation cannot have a deve- 
lopment plan with appropriate socio-economic targets geared to pro- 
mote and develop the welfare of the country as a whole, but rather 
that of a few favoured districts only. This in turn leads to a deli- 
berate policy of underdeveloping the natural resources and welfare 
of citizens from what the regime in power regards as the areas of 
“disgruntled” or “hostile” elements. Alternatively, such resources 
are exploited by the clique in power. In any case, since in such a 
situation meritocracy is largely irrelevant for important appointments 
and promotions, it goes without saying that the mediocrities and 
‘dead wood” in key positions would paralyse, rather than develop, 
the nation. For to them the nation is merely a milch cow whose 
welfare is none of their business. And their own business is not 
even to tend and milk the cow, but to drink the milk! Hence they 
cannot ensure the continuing good health and productivity of the 
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cow on which they depend so much. 


The argument is that national development is only possible 
where and when a country’s leadership is conversant with, and 
promotes the needs of the people and the country as a whole. 
Otherwise a ridiculous situation would arise where the leadership, in 
total disregard for or ignorance of the great processes of history, 
will place its own survival above all national considerations by 
employing all manner of inhuman means and by squafdering the 
country’s’ limited resources, which it is incapable of augmenting. ` 
Such a situation prevailed in Uganda where the thoroughness, 
grim efficiency and callousness of the Amin regime’s human-slaughter 
machinery were unrivalled in the history of modern Africa. Indeed. 
Uganda is so impoverished and its socio-economic infrastructure has 
been disrupted to such an extent that only the most optimistic obser- 
vers can predict a return to normalcy and viability within a minimum 
of one generation.” In Zaire, a corrupt and inefficient leadership has 
turned a deaf ear to all the great lessons of the past, with the result 
that rampant economic mismanagement has ruined what is otherwise 
potentially one of the wealthiest nations in black Africa. And in the 
former Central African Republic after 13 years of barren leadership, 
President Bokassa at last came to the conclusion that if he was incap- 
able of a progressive and enlightened leadership which alone could 
develop the nation, at least he could give something else to the 
country, presumably on the assumption that something was better 
than nothing at all. And so on 4 December 1977 the republic was 
transformed into the Central African Empire and Bokassa was 
crowned Emperor before personally crowning his own wife the first 
Empress of the impoverished empire! Had he cared forthe welfare 
of his country, Bokassa would not have squandered some $50 million 
dollars, roughly half of the national budget, on such an irrelevant 
exercise after 13 years of totalitarian and conservative rule in what 
is still one of the poorest African states despite his coronation. 


All this would be utterly unnecessary and avoidable if self- 
knowledge, through an awareness of and regard for historical pro- 
cesses and facts, were allowed to prevail. Nations and leaders would 
follow the path towards national integration, unity and material 
advancement based on equality, social justice, merit and respect for 
human rights. Conversely, they would avoid the disastrous mistakes 
of the past and the present by leading their peoples to greater national 
prosperity and happiness for the good of all their citizens. History 
is replete with the doings, thoughts, achievements and failures of 
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leaders and nations, great and small. And since the present is 
significantly influenced and shaped by the past, itis the responsibility 
of those who live and lead in the present to draw appropriate lessons 
from the past for the good of the present. In the words of that 
eminent English literary critic, Dr. E.M.W. Tillyard, in his summary 
of the uses of history: 

By reading history young men acquire the wisdom of age. History incites 

the spirit of virtuous emulation; it promotes high deeds and great 

discoveries. It also works through glory, for history is the only sure 


pledge of the immortality of noble acts. History is of special worth to the 
Prince, who can gather from it the home truths a friend dare not give him.8 


In other words, history provides the present generation and, specially 
leaders, with practical lessons from the past, to be emulated or 
avoided. The moral is clear: nation-building has to be based on 


social justice, equality, respect for human rights, national integration . 


and the nursing and preservation of a common identity, patriotism, 
and mutual interests. Contemporary Africa could learn a great -deal 
from the past of the Zulu and their 19th century contemporaries 
already cited. 

And, talking about learning from the past, I would like to say 
a word or two about another dimension of the legacy of history to 


the present. This has something to do with the value of history as - 


a record of human experience and the relevance of that experience 
to the needs of the present society in respect of self-improvement. 
As already noted, among other things, history is a record of human 
experiences stretching back into the past. It is for this very reason 
that the study and application of history is of immense direct impor- 
tance for national planning and development. And here I would 
like to illustrate the point with two broad examples. As is well 
known, modern national development plans usually take off on the 
assumption that the planners are generally familiar with past and 
present trends in terms of population growth, particularly the annual 
net growth rate of and its breakdown into men, women and children; 
the rate of economic growth in more recent times; income per capita; 
and the number of people in and out of employment in the 
immediate past and present. By this data it is possible for the 
planners to work the projected population and economic growth rates 
for the next few years. That in turn enables the state to identify the 
nature and ‘size of its priorities in terms -of the socio-economic 
needs of its citizens, e.g., health, housing, transport and communica- 
tions, educational and recreational facilities. In other words, plans 
for future national development depend on the extent to which a 
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country’s past is mastered by its planners. And when the mastery 

ofthat past is either shaky or non-existent the result could be 
economically and socially disastrous. For the projected develop- 
ment has to be relative to the available national resources if it is 
to be meaningful and successful. This is, accordingly, one area 
where a mastery of the past is of direct relevance to national 
planning and development. 

Apart from its relevance to human self-improvement, history 
also has a civilizing and cultural impact on the present. Itis a well- 
- known fact that human civilization has reached its present level of 
technological and social advancement after centuries of experimenta- 
tion, trial and error, as well as practical experience through the ages. 
The knowledge and experience gained from the past was in turn 
adopted by some other societies and generations, subject to local 
modifications. This method of cultural interaction and transmission 
rendered superfluous the temptation by each society or generation to 
repeat the great discoveries of history. The word “‘discoveries’’ is 
used here rather loosely so as to cover experiments and improvements 
in human relations and society including socio-economic processes, 
in addition to its technological sense. Thus, for example, the present 
owes to the past its social, economic and political institutions on 
which the present, in turn, must leave its own imprint. The present 
division of the world’s economy into the Capitalist and Socialist 
camps and the continuing conflict between the two is an important 
legacy of the past to the present which can only be explained 
satisfactorily in a historical perspective. Likewise, there cannot be 
any satisfactory and meaningful explanation of the current struggle 
between the Capitalist and Socialist systems and related power blocs 
for the mastery of the world which does not take full account of the 
historical development, nature, and motives of that rift. Similarly, 
the existence of democratic governments alongside totalitarian 
regimes and, in particular, the complexity of their respective political 
systems today, can only be appropriately appreciated and explained 
within a historical context. 

Therefore, because it is a record of the past which forms an 
integral part.of the present, history has enabled the human race to 
build on the achievements of past civilizations from a position of 
knowledge and experience. And this applies to the whole spectrum 
of human endeavour and interest: political, social, economic and 
military institutions and systems, developments in the educational 
and medical fields, experiments and advances in animal husbandry 
and agricultural activities, progress achieved in communications and 
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transportation, the level of scientific and technological development, 
and the resulting improvements in the material welfare of the people, 
such as their living and working conditions. Thus armed with this 
essential knowledge, this history of society’s achievements, as distinct 
from its weaknesses and failures, a nation’s planners and leaders find 
themselves appropriately equipped to identify and tackle the deve- 
lopmenta! problems of the present as well as those of the immediate 
future. The contention is that history prepares the present society 
for a better understanding and a fuller appreciation of the past and 
the present thereby making it possible for it to plan for future 
development on a sound basis. And that, in fact, is the whole 
essence of the old adage: ‘Experience is the best teacher” or, for 
that matter, what the eminent Irish poet, W.B. Yeats, has termed 
“the coming of wisdom with time”, for history is at the back of all 
this since it consists of human experiences, activities and thoughts. 
To conclude then, in this paper I have deliberately tried to 
eschew any review of the value of history in terms of employment 
prospects because it is irrelevant to the subject under discussion. 
My primary concern was to try and demonstrate some of the 
principal ways in which history can and does contribute to national 
development. I have argued that, because it is a reservoir of human 
experiences and knowledge through the ages, history has a direct 
and positive influence on the present and the future. And this 
influence, which largely consists of the great lessons and legacies 
from past human experience, is a potential instrument for national 
planning leading to national reconstruction, national integration, 
social justice, and social, economic, and political advancement. 
The result would be a nation governed by the principles of equality, 
merit, social justice and public ethics. One nation with common 
aspirations, one identity, and one people with equal and fair socio- 
economic opportunities will be the unique features of such a state. 
However, a word of caution is necessary. As is the case with all other 
important factors which can contribute to a nation’s development, 
a great deal does depend on the will, dedication and ability of those 
charged with the heavy responsibility of national development and 
leadership, not to mention the role of the historian. Otherwise 
history will be distorted, disregarded, or abused in order to promote 
and protect vested personal or parochial interests to the detriment 
of wider national considerations. In the words of the historian 
G. Kitson Clark: ‘*The influence of history may therefore be: great, 
and may be wholly evil. It can be used by the self-deceived or by 
the plain liar, it can be used by the fanatic or by the propagandist, 
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it can excite passions which lead to hatred and so to human violence 
and misery. It endangers the venom which makes wars likely.’ 
And concerning the possibilities and dangers-of distortion, Clark has 
this prescription: ‘‘...n0 version of history ought to be believed 
without question. No historian should be trusted implicitly. If it 
_ were possible it would be desirable to learn something of a historian’s 
personality and preoccupations in order to be able to check his 
bias.’"° The moral is clear. History isa powerful and constructive 
force with therapeutic qualities in the life of a nation; but if- 
misapplied or disregarded, it can become a tool for self-destruction. 
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A® the Air India jet soared through the sunlit skies over the 
Indian Ocean airport of Plaisance, at the southern tip of 
Mauritius, one could gaze into the sparkling clear waters of the 
lagoons surrounding the island and the surf breaking on the coral reef 
that divides it from the sea. The reef, we were told, keeps out the 
boisterous waves of the Indian Ocean as well as the sharks. As a 
result the lagoons, a major tourist attraction, are marvellously calm. 


Mauritius: Lull before the storm 


In Mauritius itself, however, the atmosphere bespoke of the 
proverbial lull before the storm. The old order, one could not help 
but feel, was yielding place to the new. The position of the veteran 
Prime Minister, Sir Seewoosagar Ramgoolam—now nearly 77 years 
old—has been extremely fragile since the 1976 elections, His coali- 
tion Parti de l’ Independence had emerged with only 28 seats out of 70. 
The other coalition government partner—the extreme right-wing 
Parti Mauricien Social Democrat (PMSD)—which has helped the 
Labour Party stay in power secured 8 seats, though its flamboyant 
Creole leader, Gaetan Duval, known for his pro-South African stand, 
was himself defeated in the elections. The left-wing Movement 
Militant Mayricien, founded by the young Franco-Mauritian, Paul 
Raymond Berenger, in 1969 emerged as the single largest party cap- 
turing 34 seats. It goes to Sir Seewoosagar’s credit and speaks of 
his ability to do his own quiet manoeuvring that he has managed to 
stay in power with the barest of working: majorities over the MMM. 


If Sir Seewoosagar is the man of today, the young Berenger 
(27), who learned his politics on the student barricades of Paris in 
1968, should be regarded as the man of the future. A distinctive 
feature of his party which controls the biggest. trade union— General 
Workers Federation—is that in a plural society where politics has 
contributed to divisive forces and increased stratification, it has been 
able to cut across communal lines. To cite but one instance, the - 
Muslims or “‘Calcuttias’’, as they are collectively known, who com- 
prise 17% of the population of nearly 9 lakhs, largely supported the 
MMM as a result of which the only Muslim party—Comite d’ 
Action (CAM)—failed to get any seat. The success of the MMM in 
winning over the Muslims is significant coming, as it does, at a time 
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when Libya has been trying to revive Islamic fundamentalism in the 
country. 

In a lively discussion with Berenger and his equally young 
colleagues it appeared that their chief complaint against the Labour 
Party was that though it professed to be a socialist party it had really 

made no serious effort to rid the economy of the stranglehold of the 
3 per cent die-hard Franco-Mauritians, with links in France and 
South Africa. As an example, it was pointed out that in a mono- 
crop economy, with sugar as its mainstay, only one of the 21 sugar 
mills in the country is owned by the Government, the others being 
controlled by the White sugar barons. This is the reason why the 
substantial earnings from sugar have not been judiciously utilized to 
tackle urgent social problems.? The MMM is thus pressing for more 
radical changes in the economic structure, a more positive non-aligned 
stand and for ending all trade links with South Africa. Indeed, the view 
persists that an alliance with the MMM should, in the normal course, 
have been more natural for Sir Seewoosagar’s Labour Party. That the 
present coalition arrangement itself is rather tenuous is underlined by 
the fact that during 1978 Sir Seewoosagar’s Government found itself 
in a minority on five occasions in Parliament as a result of dissensions 
within his own party.2 Some in the MMM are also believed to be 
wanting to share power. Secret contacts, it is alleged, have been 
made by some MPs on both sides and the game of defection, with 
which we are so familiar, seems to be experimented with in Mauritius. 
But it is still possible to see Berenger coming to power in the long 
term. How he will reconcile his Marxist ideology to the growing 
appetite of Mauritians for the usual products of a consumer society 
will undoubtedly pose a major challenge. 


Seychelles: A mixed economy dependent on France 


For the present the MMM has forged close links with the new 
government in Seychelles, led by the austere President Albert. Rene, 
and the radical regime in Madagascar headed by President Didier 
Ratsiraka, with both of which it has ideological affinities. Seychelles, 
with an area of only 171 square miles, has a tiny population of 60,000 
people. But the far-flung archipelago, consisting of 92 islands, com- 
mands a huge maritime territory under the 200-mile limit, with poten- 
tially rich fishing grounds and bright prospects of oil. This would 
undoubtedly transform its current soaring trade deficit aggravated by 
the demands of the tourist industry, a phenomenally expensive 
tourism infrastructure and international food imports. To my 
amazement, a humble boiled egg cost me Rs, 9. Besides, most of 
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the profits earned in foreign exchange, as in Mauritius, primarily 
from South Africa, are being repatriated. This situation is now 
being reversed. As a first step it is intended to reduce the South 
African tourist traffic and these ‘islands of love’ are already beginning 
to attract tourists, mainly from France and Italy. And, in future, to 
quote James Michelle, the Information Minister, “For the 
Seychellois, fisheries and agriculture would symbolise bread, and 
tourism butter.’ Seychelles has opted for a mixed economy with 
most of the crucial sectors and essential services coming under 
Government control. Rene himself proclaimed, “We are not a 
Marxist party, just Indian Ocean Socialists’. The Government is 
committed to giving first priority to building desperately needed low- 
cost houses which people will be able to own themselves. The other 
major, if somewhat controversial, reform undertaken is the ‘neigh- 
bourhood school’ system which is meant to eliminate elitist educa- 
tion. A public transport system has also been provided for the first 
time with a fleet of Tata buses. 


Again, though Seychelles continues to remain heavily dependent 
on Britain—which has agreed to provide a budgetary support of 
£ 1.7 million spread over four years—and France, it has diversified 
its external relations to include the Soviet Union and China to under- 
line its ‘positive neutrality’. At the same time Rene has pragmatically 
declared that the US Air Force Satellite Tracking Station in Mahe, 
which brings in $850,000 a year in rent, will stay. This shift in 
foreign policy is being further strengthened by establishing closer ties 
with countries in the Indian Ocean region, particularly Tanzania and 
Madagascar, both of which were taking part along with India in joint 
military manoeuvres during my stay in Mahe. Seychelles also initiated 
action to forge regional cooperation among the Indian Ocean islands 
by convening the Progressive Parties Conference last year attended by 
Madagascar, the Comoro Islands, Mauritius and Reunion—all the 
states where France’s influence is dominant and its designs highly 
suspect. The Ratsiraka Government, for instance, alleges that since 
it closed down the prestigious Diego Suarez naval base occupied by 
France, the Jatter has unobstrusively been building bases on the tiny 
islands of Juan de Nova, les Glorieuse, Europa, Bassa da India and 
Tromelin.’ The leftist regime in the Comoros was toppled by French 
mercenaries? and France is accused of engineering the break by 
Mayotte, the richest of the four islands of the archipelago, and of 
transforming a small islet off Mayotte—Dzaoudzi—for military 
purposes to support its Indian Ocean presence.” The opposition in 
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Reunion, still an Overseas Department where Tamilians are fast 
emerging as a majority, accuses France of using the island as a mili- 
tary staging point for ‘imperialist’ operations in the region.* The 
Conference therefore decided to set up a permanent committee to 
monitor French activity as a first step in mobilising world opinion. 

None the less, amid these accusations of the French acting as a 
surrogate for the western powers in this part of the Indian Ocean, 
there is a touch of irony in France posting a former India-based 
Cultural Counsellor, whose Punjabi wife is completely. frenchified, as 
its representative in Seychelles. Perhaps it indicates French confidence 
in retaining its influence in an area where its language seems to be 
mightier than its sword! 

As far as India is concerned, a start has been made with a tech- 
nical cooperation agreement and a few Indian experts. But it is clear 
that a great deal more is expected to help Seychelles lessen. its depen- 
dence on South Africa and attain stability. Therefore, one was dis- 
appointed to find that India is yet to appoint a Consul-General, 
though the Air-India Manager is doing an excellent public relations 
job, It also seemed somewhat odd that when Seychelles has such a 
close affinity with Tanzania—its own Seychelles People’s Progressive 
Party (SPPF) is modelled.on the Tanzanian one and Tanzanian 
military advisers are training the new people’s militia—it is our High 
Commissioner in Kenya, admittedly a competent man, and not our 
man in Tanzania, who should be accredited to Mahe. ` 


Dar-es-Salaam: Rapprochement with Kenya on the cards 


By the time I arrived in Dar-es-Salaam a post-mortem of the 
new situation in Uganda had begun. President Nyerere had won 
worldwide admiration for helping Uganda rise again. The war which 
cost his treasury $1 million a day, it was obvious, had put a heavy 
strain on Tanzania’s fragile economy.* The whole operation also 
highlighted Nyerere’s pragmatism. With weapons from the Socialist 
bloc and China, Nyerere, once he had decided to remove the thorn 
from his flesh, accepted the fact that in Uganda Western and Tanza- 
nian interests coalesced. And, it has been freely acknowledged that 
the West played its part in helping instal the Lule Government. 1° 

The credit must, however, go to the Tanzanian army, and the 
Ugandan liberation forces (who were joined by Mozambicans) for 
skilfully exploiting the disintegration of Amin’s power base, particu- 
larly the split between his Kakwa tribe and the Nubians, who had 
hitherto remained unflinchingly Joyal to him, It was this crucial 
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factor—the last straw so to say—that enabled the Tanzanians to repel 
Ugandan aggression from Kagera and pursue Amin relentlessly out 
of the country. That former President Milton Obote, overthrown by 
Amin and closely linked with Nyerere and Kaunda of Zambia in what 
was popularly known as the ‘Mulungishu Club’, who had intended to 
bring about political integration among the three states, was made the 
sacrificial Jamb was perhaps the price demanded of the rapidly deve- 
loping situation. Naturally, the pro-Obote faction was embitiered. 
While acknowledging the services rendered by Nyerere, they resented 
the imposition of a new leadership on their forces, the largest fighting 
group in active service, according to them. There was heartburning, 
particularly over the supersession of an active and able military 
administrator like Lt. Col. David Oyite-Ojok, from Obote’s Lango 
tribe, and several others like him, by officers who, after leaving 
Uganda, were doing business in Nairobi. For genuine unity, cohe- 
sion and stability, these sources argued, it would have been more 
appropriate if the Obote group, with the largest number of comba- 
tants, and the Lule faction, acceptable to Kenya and the West, had 
formed a coalition government. (Godfrey Binaisa, former Attorney- 
General who has since taken over from Lule, also had strong support 
in Nairobi.) 

Tanzanians themselves deeply resented Kenya’s neutrality which, 
according to them, prolonged the war. Kenya took shelter under the 
international laws of landlocked countries saying it could not cut off 
supplies Jike oil as demanded by Tanzania. However, Kenya, it was 
recalled, had threatened to blockade Uganda when Amin claimed 
large chunks of its own territory in 1976.% In the final analysis, 
Kenya’s hesitant stand was traced to its obsessive fear of the eventual 
return to power of Obote, regarded as a dangerous socialist and one 
who had reportedly encouraged the leftist leader Oginga Odinga, who 
still wears the mantle of the disaffected Luo tribe in western Kenya.18 
A reconciliation was however brought about by Vice-President Jumbe 
of Tanzania, and Kenya, which also had given refuge to about 30,000 
Ugandan exiles and absorbed hundreds of professionals in jobs, 
started extraditing fugitives who had escaped because of their igno- 
minous role under Amin. The two sides have already set up Joint 
Ministezjal Consultative Committees and Kenya has given $2.6 million 
as immediate emergency aid. It indeed looks as if Kenya stands to 
gain more than Tanzania from the recent changes in Uganda. Kenya 
is however equally anxious to mend its fences with Tanzania and 
revive another version of the East African Community which was 
tilted heavily in its favour, without any reciprocal contribution. 
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What impact the recent rapprochement between Kenya and Tanzania, 
with diametrically opposed ideologies, will have on a revised EAC is 
however hard to foretell.%4 


Kenya: Pre-occupation with forthcoming elections 


For the moment, Kenyans, extremely proud of their country’s 
smooth transition after Kenyatta’s death, are preoccupied with the 
crucial elections due in November. This will bring to an end the 
struggle for power between the ruling triumvirate which emerged after 
Kenyatta’s death— Attorney-General Charles Njonjo, President 
Daniel Arap Moi and Minister for Finance and Planning Mwai 
Kibaki—and the Kenyatta family, led by his nephew, Dr. Njoroge < 
Mungai. Whatever the nuances and the criss-crossing alliances, it is 
conceded that the competition for supremacy will essentially be among 
the Kikuyu, along with related Embu .and Meru tribes, who now 
make up a third of Kenya’s 15 million population. Although “‘the 
Family” group’s base is the hard core Kikuyu, it isa safe bet, 
according to knowledgeable Kenyans, that the opposing faction will 
carry the day if only because, apart from its own Kikuyu following, 
it has more cosmopolitan type adherents and a relatively clean 
record. But whether Moi, who comes from a minority tribe, will be 
acceptable as the executive President to the Kikuyu establishment is 
still a moot point. 


Political uncertainty in the ‘front-line’ states 


While the situation in Kenya is relatively tranquil, Zambia and 
Mozambique, both ‘front-line’ states, repeatedly threatened and in- 
vaded by Rhodesia, face a welter of problems. Indeed, it is immedi- 
ately clear to any visitor that they are in the actual war zone. Rem- 
nants of ZAPU leader Joshua Nkomo’s house—a stone’s throw from 
the Presidential Palace and round the corner from our High Commis- 
sioner’s residence—burnt down by Rhodesian infiltrators, and the 
fuel depot destroyed by the Mozambique National Resistance Group, 
armed and assisted by the Salisbury regime, in the port city of Beira 
are evidence enough to show how vulnerable to sabotage Zambia and. 
Mozambique remain. 

In Zambia, the public mood, not surprisingly, has become in- 
creasingly critical of President Kaunda’s uncompromising role in the 
Southern African conflict—practically all the major liberation move- 
ments have their headquarters in Lusaka—at the expense of what 
they feel are Zambia’s national interests. The cost landlocked 
Zambia is having to pay is graphically illustrated by its transport 
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difficulties. When President Kaunda decided to apply economic sanc- 
tions and close the border with Rhodesia in 1973, it left Zambia 
dependent on Angola’s Benguela railway for nearly half its trade. 
Disrupted by the civil war, political uncertainties still cast their 
shadows over this route.4® The other alternative route—the Tazara 
Railway -—has been facing severe problems of management and main- 
tenance. This has led to the return of Chinese technicians who in 
turn, one heard in Lusaka, are also utilizing some Indian experts. In 
addition, Tanzania has jacked up its port charges. Finally, Tanzania’s 
closure of its borders with Kenya in 1977 has denied Zambia the 
overland route to Mombassa. As a result, the already acute shortage 
of foreign exchange, because of declining copper prices, has been fur- 
ther worsened. Moreover, with imports held up there have been 
sporadic shortages of essential commodities, and the lack of fertilisers 
last year made the food situation extremely precarious, Kaunda’s 
Southern African policy thus became a hot political issue in the Presi- 
dential elections, his position being threatened by two other prominent 
contenders—Simon Kapwepwe, a former Vice-President, and Harry 
Nkumbula, the veteran leader of the African National Congress in 
Zambia.'® And it is clear that dire economic necessity and mount- 
ing political pressures, with serious tribal overtones, forced a reluctant 
Kaunda to re-open the Rhodesian rail route last October. 


The same kind of economic compulsions have forced Mozam- 
bique to maintain its relations with South Africa, but it is more for- 
tunate in not being a landlocked state.7? While Mozambique is also 
pragmatic enough not to rule out a negotiated settlement to include 
the Patriotic Front, Foreign Minister Chissano stated confidently that 
Rhodesian incursions had strengthened Frelimo’s conviction that 

~~Mozambique itself would not be secure until Zimbabwe was truly 
liberated. “A Luta Continuo’’—the struggle continues—is Frelimo’s 
watchword. 


Kaunda’s continuing role, under these difficult circumstances, 
to resolve the intractable Rhodesian crisis, which has at times tended 
to strain relations among the front-line states, must however be 
appreciated. Inan informal chat with the President, it became clear 
that after the internal settlement installing Bishop Muzorewa as Prime 
Minister he felt the responsibility of Zambia and Mozambique, with 
their critical geographical position adjoining Rhodesia and bases and 
training facilities provided to Zimbabwean liberation movements, to 
prevent a civil war had increased immensely. Kaunda would per- 
sonally like to see a government of national unity emerging in a really 
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independent Zimbabwe, which would require an amendment of the 
1978 Constitution. This, however, requires statesmanship on the part 
of the leadership of the Patriotic Front, still a loose alliance of the 
ZAPU (Joshua Nkomo) and ZANU (Robert Mugabe) factions, who 
have been excluded from the internal settlement. Merger has been 
delayed by conflicting views between the two wings on whether politi- 
cal or military unity should come first and this is being exploited by 
the White racists. As far as one could gather from talks with ZAPU 
leaders based in Lusaka—Nkomo being away— the leadership question 
has acquired top priority as the best means of controlling the armed 
forces. Robert Mugabe, on the other hand, argued equally persuasive- 
ly in Maputo, that unity of the liberation forces must precede the 
leadership question which could be decided later in elections if a civil 
war was to be eventually averted. 

However, observers continued to ascribe the mutual distrust 
within the Patriotic Front to tribal undercurrents. The Karangas, the 
largest Shona-speaking group, followed by the second largest, the 
Zerurus, dominate ZANU, while ZAPU, which has a multitri- 
bal composition at the top, depends more on the numerically smaller 
Ndebele and Kalangas for support. ZAPU’s resistance to merger is 
also reportedly attributed to its forces, trained by the Russians and 
Cubans with sophisticated weapons as a regular army, which, should 
the present interim settlement collapse, would possibly give it an edge 
in capturing the main towns—considered the best criterion of winning 
OAU recognition. Even otherwise, in a future negotiated settlement 
it hopes to acquire a leverage over ZANU forces, trained essentially 
for guerrilla warfare. Needless to say, the struggle for the control of 
the army by all aspiring leaders enhances the possibility of civil war. 
The Addis Ababa agreement to have a common defence council, 
headed by the two commanders-in-chief of the guerrilla armies, if 
successful, could in the context be a significant achievement. 

In the meanwhile, there is speculation that by November when 
sanctions against Rhodesia are due for renewal by the British Parlia- 
ment, behind-the-scenes lobbying will have yielded some results in 
winning recognition for the interim settlement among a dozen or 
more OAU member states. Already, rumours were afloat that some 
states had begun arguing that the OAU had never derecognised the 
Bishop’s UANC party but had only agreed to enhance aid to the 
Patriotic Front as the fighting cadre. Bishop Muzorewa’s statement 
that as leader of an ‘independent’ Zimbabwe he would call for South 
African help if necessary and South Africa mooting the idea again 
of a Southern African Commonwealth could however prove counter- 
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productive by bringing about unity among African states as happen- 
ed in Angola after South Africa’s abortive intervention. All in all, 
the situation remains brittle and as I stood at the Victoria Falls—or 
“Musi-ao-Tunya’ (the Smoke that Thunders), gazing at the vapour of 
clouds raised by the mighty Zambezi, across Rhodesia, it seemed 
more than ever that the future was misty. Still, it was expected by 
all concerned that a non-aligned India could play a bigger role than 
it appears to have been playing at multilateral forums because of its 
credibility with both the Super Powers. 


Last Stop: Landlocked Malawi 4 


Visiting Malawi was quite another experience. Aptly described 
as “geographically and politically landlocked’, Malawi has been 
politically at odds with its neighbours as a result of President 
Banda’s refusal to oppose South Africa. The embassies of South 
Africa, Israel and Taiwan, among the main aid donors, form a 
curious cluster in the picturesque capital city of Lilongwe. Relying 
entirely on agriculture, Malawi has, it has to be conceded, done 
remarkably well exporting maize, tea and tobacco, which has become 
a booming industry. Malawi has adopted Kenya’s ‘road to capita- 
lism’, encouraging politicians and civil servants to enter business, 
And, it is no secret that Banda still keeps a tight rein on politica] 
activities.18 But whatever reservations I may have had entering this 
beautiful country disappeared with the disarming charm and graceful 
manners of its people. The general atmosphere, surprisingly, ap- 
peared very relaxed and the problem of security or drunkenness on the 
streets was almost non-existent here. The visit was made more 
rewarding by the presence of our most energetic High Commissioner 
who, during his brief tenure, had managed to break through all 
racial barriers. 

In summing up then, despite the complex problems and turbu- 
lence in this part of Africa, many positive trends are discernible. 
The success of the ambitious experiment for regional co-operation 
among the Indian Ocean island states, which ultimately depends on 
effective coordination, will take some time to become apparent. It 
none the less needs to be more actively supported by countries like 
India inthe region. In East Africa also there is a promising turn; 
Tanzania and Kenya are beginning to mend their fences and with the 
new regime in Uganda having their support and both agreeing to help 
in its reconstruction, prospects of more meaningful regional co-ope- 
ration, shattered after the collapse of the East African Community, 
have considerably brightened. India is fortunately placed, having 
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extremely good relations with all three countries. In Zimbabwe the 
present stalemate is largely due to the racial hiatus resulting in an 
ambivalent posture adopted by Britain on the question of the socalled 
internal settlement. At the same time the United States is reluctant 
to confer legitimacy on the Muzorewa government fearing, undoubted- 
ly, retaliatory measures by Nigeria, which sells to the United States 
$5 billion worth of oil annually, or 15 per cent of its total imports. 
Equally significant, the Soviet Union did not sabotage the Anglo- 
American proposals, nor have they been rejected outright either 
by the front-line states or the Patriotic Front. This kindles some 
hope that a bloody confrontation may yet be averted. But peace is 
impossible as long as the Patriotic Front continues to be ignored and 
excluded. A diplomatic offensive must therefore be reinforced with 
renewed vigour, with India playing a more active role than in the 
past, to see that sanctions against “‘Zimbabwe-Rhodesia’’ are not 
lifted till a new internationally acceptable settlement is achieved. 
India’s role—and the fact that we were more aggressive with Britain 
in the Nehru era, and by contrast we did not seem to be taking that 
kind of initiative, or perhaps we had some reservations—was a recur- 
rent theme in talks. 


As far as Zambia is concerned, one came away with the ines- 
capable feeling that it needs to be taken more seriously by us. Presi- 
dent Kaunda’s moral and principled stand and the immense suffering 
it has entailed, has not, it seemed, been fully grasped by India. 
Under pressure from all powers, Zambia’s policy truly approaches 
genuine non-alignment. One was also quick to realise that Zambia’s 
current economic problems are a temporary phase. With its tremen- 
dous mineral wealth, potentially one of Africa’s richest agricultural 
countries, its future cannot but be assured. India, which is politi- 
cally acceptable—and the tide has gradually turned in its favour 
personally because of President Kaunda and Prime Minister Lisulo— 
can confidently occupy an important place in Zambia’s new develop- 
ment plans. On the other hand, we cannot afford to be too euphoric 
as with such large numbers of expatriates already employed there, 
their growing presence could, in all likelihood, create problems in 
our relationship, as often happens in such cases. A much more 
sophisticated strategy of co-operation is called for. For the moment, 
one could generally discern a touching regard for Indian expertise— 
unaffected happily by the traditional attitude towards the Asian 
traders. The rapport our Mission had managed to establish with 
all the liberation movements and Zambians from all walks of life and 
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shades of opinion was a most welcome change from what one was 
accustomed to expect earlier in this part of the world. 


All in all, it was comforting to note that at long last South 
Block has begun to select some of our best talent for this sensitive 
region, and there is greater understanding that radically different 
societies can pursue common goals. One could not nevertheless 
understand why the axe of economy should have fallen so heavily 
on these important missions. In Lusaka, for instance, where Presi- 
dent Kaunda attaches great importance to India and our High Com- 
missioner has easy and direct access to him, there is no office worth 
the name. For all practical purposes it functions from the residence 
of our High Commissioner. In Mozambique, where the difficult 
conditions of a war ravaged economy under which our Mission 
operates have to be seen to be believed, more facilities need to be 
provided, if a hardship allowance is not permissible. Similarly, Air 
India must expedite a direct service to Dar and Lusaka, where altoge- 
ther there are nearly 8,000 Indian expatriates. Last but not least, 
complaints that urgent overseas calls are not attended to by Bombay 
and Delhi operators need to be seriously Jooked into. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 The Libyan’ Embassy in Mauritius donated 40 return air tickets to the 
Islamic Council for the Haj pilgrimage. It has granted over Rs. 1.2 million 
to the ‘University of Mauritius and provided some teachers for Arabic, 
introduced now as one of the Oriental languages in schools by the Govern- 
ment. 

2 Total exports through the Lome Convention, linking African countries 
with the EEC., according to Government sources, have increased from Rs. 600 
million to almost Rs. 2.2 billion in 1979. 

The MMM is also highly critical of the Mauritius Export Processing Zone 
(MEPZ) Scheme, which offers special incentives to overseas firms to set up 
industries. This has resulted in quick profits without passing on genuine 
technological knowhow, it is said. In the last two years, moreover, because of 
rising wages, low productivity, large-scale absenteeism and high sea freight 
several factories have closed down. 


Again, when the Budget was presented to Parliament on 12 June 1979 
by Sir Veeraswamy Ringadoo, the Opposition refused to permit the Introduc- 
tion Motion without a discussion. The three dissidents ‘in the ruling coalition 
voted with the Opposition, and the Government narrowly escaped a fatal defeat 
only because one Opposition member had been persuaded to abstain from 
voting. After that there has been hectic activity in both the camps and the 
Government has been forced to compromise on various taxation proposals. 
The discussion on the Budget was stalled. Since then a countrywide strike, 
largely attended public meetings organised by the dissidents, supported by the 
MMM, have been held. 
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4 About $10 million has been earmarked for the Island’s fishing industry 
in the 1971-81 Development Plan, which also lays considerable emphasis on 
programmes aimed at achieving agricultural self-reliance. The area of culti- 
vated land however is limited, only 2,500 of the 35,000 acres available, on the 
mainland, Mahe, being used for crops. Land reforms are therefore being 
. undertaken. Food imports last year amounted to $5 million, according to Pre- 
sident Rene. 


5 The first four of these islands are situated in the Mozambique straits 
through which super-tankers headed for Europe and the USA pass. Tromelin 
Island is located 400 kilometres off Madagascar’s east coast just north of 
Mauritius. Originally claimed by both Madagascar and Mauritius. President 
Didier Ratsiraka’ government has now renounced its claim. See Africa Con- 
Jidential, 12 May 1978. 


6 Ahmed Abdallah, who was elected President of the Federal Islamic 
Comoro Republic on 22 October 1978, was brought to power on 13 May 1978 
with the help ofa 50-man commando led by a French mercenery, Col. Bob 
Denard, who had established his leadership in the Congo and Biafra in the 
` 1960s. Col. Denar himself was made a member of the ruling Politico-military 
Directorate and, as such, held considerable power in the organisation of the 
new Comorian state. He left the country on 22 September 1978, Subsequently, 
on 21 February 1979 the OAU Ministerial Council reinstated within the Organi- 
sation the Comoro Islands, expelled following the mercenary led coup which 
toppled the Ali Soilih regime. Africa Research Bulletin, Political Social and 
Cultural Series, London. 

7 Mayottee became the 102nd Department of Metropolian France in 
19 76. 

8 The main opposition—the Reunion Communist Party (PRC) led by 
Secretary-General Paul Verges—-has been campaigning for changing the island’s 
status from that of a department to one of autonomy within the framework 
- of the French Republic. The Tamilians and Malabarites comprise about 35 per 
cent of the population. . 

9 The biggest impact was on the transport system, since trucks, buses, 
trains and planes were commandeered by the military to carry men and ammu- 
nition. Already over-taxed, the transport system, which carries export crops, 
such as cotton, cashew nuts and coffee, was hard put to handle collection and 
distribution. Tanzania’s tourist industry in which the government had 
poured vast resources and negotiated for it a $20 million loan was also hard hit 
by the war. Africa Report, January-February 1979. 

According to the Financial Times (London), 26 April 1979, there were 
forecasts of an estimated balance of payments deficit for the financial year 1978- 
79 of around $100m. 

10 It was pointed out by knowledgeable sources tat the final list of the 
8 Ugandan delegations and observers invited from outside Tanzania for the 
Unity Conference held at Moshi from 23 to 26 March 1979, included two from 
the USA, one from the UK, and two from Kenya. 

The Financial Times of 26 April 1979 also disclosed after the Lule Govern- 
ment had been installed that some help for Tanzania was already on the way 
“‘in the shape of the first tranche of an IMF facility for balance of payments 
support which is due to be disbursed in the near future.” It added that agreé- 
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ment had been reached over the first $40m., and pointed out that another 
source of potential help “‘are the aid-giving nations (western), which are being 
asked to increase or to redirect towards imports their aid which at present 
stands at between $450 million and $500 million a year.” 

‘11 It was pointed out as an example that Lt. Col. William 
Omaria who had been doing farming and business in Kenya for the past five 
years was promoted by the Executive Committee of the Uganda National 
Liberation Front (UNLF) to Deputy Commander of the Army superseding Lt. 
Col. Oyite-Ojok, who was not only senior to Omaria but had also been fighting 
in Uganda for several months. Similarly, Majors Mudhola and Nyanyunba, 
both living in Nairobi for the past two years, were appointed members of the 
Military Council. 

12 In an address to the Defence Council on 15 February 1976, Idi Amin 
claimed, on the basis of the book Scramble for Africa by Sir Harry Johnston, ` 
that over three-quarters of the most fertile land in Kenya, stretching from the 
border up to about 20 miles outside Nairobi, and across to the Kenyan- 
Tanzanian border, was Ugandan land, transferred to Kenya in 1936. Amin 
named 30 Kenyan tribal areas which he said were rightfully part of Uganda. A 
total boycott of goous was imposed by Kenya. Normal relations were restored 
on 3 March after Amin sent a special communication to President Kenyatta 
that he had no intention of taking an inch of Kenyan territory. The Times 
(London), 28 February 1976. 

.13 This fear has been heightened in the post-Kenyatta period. It is felt 
that Kenyatta’s nephew, Njorege Mungai, may attempt to forge an alliance 
with the Luo leaders in the continuing struggle for power. Oginga Odinga was 
Vice-President from 1964 to 1966, when he broke with the late President 
Kenyatta. When the Party was banned in 1969, Odinga was jailed until- 


1971. 

14 That Tanzania and Kenya are approaching an understanding was 
revealed in an interview with President Nyerere in Newsweek, the American 
weekly magazine, on 8 January 1979. More recently, talks on mutual co-ope- 
ration-between Presidents Daniel Arap Moi of Kenya and Nyerere of Tanzania 
ai Arusha on 30 May 1979, further indicated rapprochement. The World Bank 
has agreed to help liquidate the liabilities and assets of the corporations 
formerly operated by the EAC. Tanzania insists on an equitable distribution 
of assets before opening the border, while Kenya wants to deal separately with 
the border and EAC issues. 

15 The situation, it was pointed out, was likely to improve after the 
meeting of transport ministers of Angola, Zaire and Zambia with European 
Economic Community representatives in Lumumbashi (Zaire) in April to dis- - 
cuss their request for $106.5m. aid for the Benguela Railway. According to 
Western sources, Angola was unable to guarantee the security of the railway 
at the meeting despite the reported acquisition of an armoured escort train 
and helicopters. UNITA has pledged to continue .to disrupt activity at least 
until Cuban troops leave Angola. 

16 They were disqualified in the poll to choose UNIP’s presidential can- 
didate by an amendment to the Constitution. Still the election results sbowed 


that a fifth of the voters were prepared to oppose Kaunda, the ‘No’ vote being 
greatest in the Southern Province which has been worst hit. 
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17 President Samora Machel, frankly acknowledging his country’s severe 
economic problems after the closure of Mozambique’s border with Rhodesia, 
indicated in an interview to the London Observer that the setback would be 
temporary as Mozambicans could import goods from other places. Rhodesia, 
however, as a landlocked country could not replace the lost trade routes. ‘In 
the final analysis”, he pointed out, “they will suffer more.” London Observer, 
28 March 1976. 

18 Of three Malawian exile opposition movements, the Socialist League 
of Malawi (Lesoma) based in Mozambique is reported to command the largest 
following. Its Chairman, Dr. Attati Mpakati, was badly injured by a letter 
bomb for which Dr. Banda claimed full responsibility in Parliament on 7 March 
1979. The others include the Malawi Freedom Movement (Mafremo) and 


Congress for the Second Republic (CSR). Africa Research Bulletin, 15 April 
1979; New African, April 1979. 


Indo-Libyan Relations: A Perspective of 
Developments 


HOMI J.H. TALEYARKHAN 


JT was September 1971. The communication gap was wide open 

between India and Libya, an essentially pan-Islamic state, about 
two-thirds the size of India, but with a population of barely 2.5 
million, and having an oil wealth which has made it one of the richest 
countries of the world. 


Col. Mohammer el Gaddafi had taken over the country two 
years earlier in a bloodless coup which deposed King Idris. The 
' Libyan leader took immediate steps to retain Arab wealth in Arab 
hands. Measures were initiated to take over the oil companies which 
until then had been dominated by American and other vested inte- 
rests. The result was that much of the Libyan oil resources 
which were being taken out of the country to enrich others came to 
be used for his own countrymen. Gaddafi also ordered reduction of 
production in order to retain the oil reserves and to make them last 
longer. At one time, the production was over 3 million barrels a 
day. This was brought down substantially. 

The new Libyan regime also sponsored increases in oil prices 
which had remained stagnant for over two decades while the prices of 
commodities supplied by the developed western world to the develop- 
ing countries were shooting up. The Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC), of which Libya is a prominent member, 
announced several price hikes from 1973 onwards throwing the 
Western countries into tantrums. India also suffered heavily by such 
hikes but kept its cool since it felt that there was-some justification in 
the Arab contentions. Out of the negligible returns the Arabs earned 
(a little more than two dollars a barrel for nearly two decades) from 
the exploitation of their oil they had to pay high prices to the 
Western countries for the goods on which they were dependent. 

With this newly found wealth, Arab oil countries, and parti- 
cularly Libya, undertook a vigorous economic programme for the 
benefit of their peoples. Agriculture and industry were promoted 
with the assistance and expertise of foreign countries. Social services 
such as medicine, health, education and housing, were extended. 
But Libya’s need, like that of most Arab countries with abundant 
finances, was manpower which was being imported by way of exper- 
tise and labour from various countries. Many came from the West 
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but many more, their number running into hundreds of thousands at 
one time, came from Egypt with which Gaddafi had intended to form 
a strong and united Arab country combining Egypt’s population and 
Libya’s wealth. The unity efforts on which millions of dinars had 
been spent fell through just when they were on the verge of consum- 
mation. With it also ended Libya’s relations with Egypt, a country 
whose late leader, Gamal Abdul Nasser, was virtually worshipped by 
Gaddafi, and in whose mould Gaddafi believed President Sadat hap 
been cast. Both were disillusioned with each other. 


Gaddafi’s Passion for Unity 


As much a fanatic for Arab unity, the Arab cause and restora- 
tion of the Palestinian homeland as for Islam, Gaddafi had tried very 
hard for unity, first with Egypt and then with Tunisia. He even 
declared that his country was prepared to have unity with any Arab 
country which was ready for it. He admires India for its unity despite 
its heterogeneous communities, languages and religions. Libya, on the 
other hand, despite its one language and one religion, was a divided 
country, 


Gaddafi also supported liberation movements all over Africa 
and Asia, and wherever the question of Muslims arose he was in the 
forefront, going as far as the Philippines to support their cause. He | 
frequently quarrelled with his own Arab brethren as they did not 
come up to his expectations. The most important among them was 
President Sadat who was believed to have let down the Arab national 
aspirations and the Palestinian cause, first by abruptly ending the 
1973 Ramadan war when the confrontation states—Egypt and Libya 
—were having the upper hand, then by “surrendering” in negotiations 
with Israel by visiting that country and later by entering into the 
Camp David negotiations with Israeli Premier Begin. The latter 
talks, which brought the Nobel Peace Prizes to the participants, have 
not yet resulted in the signing of a peace agreement between the two 
countries. 


As for the Western world, Gaddafi is at loggerheads with the 
United States and with any other country which supports or shows 
any inclination towards Israel. Sometimes because of his impulsive- 
ness and sometimes because he has given refuge to Arab jackers 
(though he has repeatedly condemned jacking as such), he has had his 
international image impaired. Nevertheless he continues to receive 
many dignitaries and delegations from these very countries because of 
the economic opportunities Libya offers them. 
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Internal Developments ~ 

Internally in Libya Gaddafi is firmly placed and greatly adored 
by his people. He is not a dictator in the accepted sense of the term. 
In fact, he has tried to involve the people in the government of the 
country. Except during the first year of his rule when his twelve- 
member Revolutionary Command Council (which effected the coup) 
ruled the country, he has been obsessed with the idea of transferring 
power to the people. After a series of experiments which introduced 
numerous People’s Committees, an elected People’s Congress compris- 
ing some 1,000 members belonging to all walks of life and enjoying 
both executive and legislative powers has been formed. It meets once 
or twice a year. Above the People’s Congress is the General People’s 
Committee consisting mostly of former civilian and technocrat minis- 
ters who were in the earlier Cabinet which was the first step towards 
a civilian government. - 


It is interesting to note that even when the Revolutionary 
Command Council (RCC) was in full fettle, Gaddafi had a civilian 
Cabinet of eighteen members to implement the decisions of the RCC. 
Now the General People’s Committee, elected by the People’s Con- 
gress, implements the policy decisions of the Congress. The People’s 
Committee, whose personnel consist of former ministers now called 
Secretaries of Departments, with the Prime Minister as Chairman of 
the Committee, is in turn supervised by a five-man Supreme Secreta- 
riat. The Supreme Secretariat, headed by the Secretary-General of 
the People’s Congress and its presiding authority, is no other than 
Gaddafi himself. Gaddafi does not believe either in a multi-party, 
two-party or even in a single-party system. Parties, in his view, 
represent only sections of the people and not all the people as does 
his unique brand of democracy through the People’s Congress. 
Gaddafi is a popular leader and is often mobbed by the multitudes 
who shout and chant “Gaddafi, Gaddafi” at his public meetings. He 
shakes hands with most of them or as many as he can reach. Because 
of this, quite often he cannot start speaking for an hour or so after 
his arrival on the scene. Nevertheless he loves it all. He dresses 
mostly in fatigues, lives with his wife and children in a two-room 
barrack and very often drives his own car. 


Growth of Indo-Libyan Relations _ 

This background of Libya and its leader are necessary to 
understand the development of Indo-Libyan friendship. A friend- 
ship which has developed out of the chasm of total ignorance of our 
country. Libyans until then had not known that there were nearly 
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80 million Muslims in our country, that we had the second largest 
population of Muslims in the world. They did not know that there 
was complete freedom of worship in what has been universally 
acknowledged as the world’s biggest secular democracy. They did 
not know there was equality of treatment for all minorities, irrespec- 
tive of community, religion, language, caste or creed. They did not 
know we had no expansionist intentions in Bangladesh where we 
intervened on the latter’s own request at the time. They did not 
know that Hindus and Muslims, in spite of some earlier misunder- 
standings, were living in harmony and brotherhood and working 
hand in hand as one team in building modern India along with the 
rest of the country’s vast population and contributing to its political, 
social and cultural life. They did not know that Muslim leaders 
and professionals occupied some of the highest positions in the 
country. They did not know we had perhaps the largest number of 
mosques in the world for any one country. They did not know that 
people of different communities had laid down their lives during the 
freedom struggle to save life and property. 

It was in such circumstances that I landed in Tripoli. The 
situation was to worsen with the Bangladesh war which started to 
wards the end of 1971. A flood of rumours was let loose. This 
was indeed the most frustrating period for Indians in Libya. They 
lived in perpetual fear not of any bodily harm (there is almost total 
security in Libya), but of suspicion, ill-treatment and cold hospitality. 
Indians were not welcome in shops. No Libyans would visit their 
homes. I was myself advised not to wear the Gandhi cap or fly the 
Indian national flag on my car. Despite this, however, nothing 
untoward happened. On a few occasions, some Indian experts were 
suddenly called on to leave the country within 24 hours without any 
reason. In those days.one had to fortify oneself against frustrations. 
Today an Indian is welcome anywhere with open arms. He can go 
into a shop, buy what he wants and pay later, so great is the confi- 
dence and change of heart. 

These developments are largely due to the patience and perse- 
verence with which we explained India’s role, its history and sense of 
social justice which had obliged the Government to feed and care for 
ten million refugees from East Bengal. Gaddafi who even at that 
time had appreciated our problems was instrumental in the Libyan 
Government contributing a sum of $200,000 to assist India in meet- 
ing the enormous strain it was undergoing at the time. 

Later, our treatment of the Pakistani army after its surrender, 
the subsequent return of prisoners-of-war, the return of refugees to 
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their homeland and, most significantly, our army’s withdrawal from 
Bangladesh before schedule convinced Gaddafi of the bona fides of 
our policies. He and his colleagues realized that most of the propa- 
ganda against us had been false and malicious. 

Col, Gaddafi and the rest of the Libyan leadership soon indica- 
ted that they were open to conviction. They had always appreciated 
our unwavering support for the Arab cause and Palestinian rights. 
They revered Gandhiji as one of the earliest champions of the Arab 
cause and as an apostle of peace. They admired Panditji for being 
the co-founder of non-alignment and for introducing socialism in his 
country. They applauded India for its opposition to imperialism, 
colonialism, racism, apartheid and for supporting freedom movements 

‘in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

In time the earlier frustrations and disappointments were elimi- 
nated, at first gradually and then rapidly a fortunate development 
facilitated our efforts to establish goodwill; we successfully resolved 
the deadlock in diplomatic circles over Gaddafi’s insistence on those 
arriving in the country holding passports in Arabic. Gaddafi is as 
much pan-Arabic as pan-Islamic. The solution to the passport 
tangle came after a great deal of hardship suffered by the Diplomatic 
Corps and other foreigners who came in and went out of Libya. 
We resolved the issue by suggesting the introduction of a rubber 
stamp bearing the name and number of the passport in Arabic on 
the last page. This was acceptable to the Libyan authorities as a 
way out against their impossible original demand that every word in 
the existing passports should be in Arabic. Gaddafi, who had been 
critical of India.on several issues, said a few days later how much he 
appreciated its realization of Arab aspirations in spite of the earlier 
misunderstandings. After that even though there was no Libyan 

' Embassy in Delhi, Indians could get their visas at the Tripoli or 
Benghazi airports on arrival there. 

Libyans hereafter also began to appreciate our policy of 
freedom of worship, equality of opportunity for all minorities and a 
fair deal for the economically weaker sections of society. India was 
often presented as a model for its excellent treatment of Muslim 
minorities and it was recommended that such treatment be extended 
to other countries where Muslims were in a minority. 

Once doubts were removed, confidence and political goodwill 
between Libya and India were established, a pre-requisite in these 
countries for improvement of relations. It was now possible to start 
programmes of technical cooperation in the shape of expertise offers 
in various fields ona government-to-government level, followed by 
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economic collaboration in both the public and private sectors, in 
consultancy and in construction. 

We reduced the communication gap not only through the 
dialogues we had with the Colonel, the Prime Minister, other Minis- 
ters and with officials at all levels, but by encouraging exchange 
of delegations at the political, economic and technical cooperation 
levels. Libyan delegations were astonished at the extent of the 
progress we had achieved in India. Indian delegations, on the other 
hand, were apprised of the vast opportunities available in Libya. The 
result was that several agreements were signed. 

Very recently, Major Jalloud, the Libyan Prime Minister who is 
also a member of the country’s Supreme Council, visited India on the 
invitation of the Government. The Libyan leader, accompanied by a 
delegation of thirty members including several Ministers, had wide- 
ranging talks with Indian leaders. A comprehensive economic 
agreement was signed. This is bound to open up new fields of 
cooperation. These have been further extended by the visits of two 
former Indian Industries Ministers—T.A. Pai and George Fernandes. 


Cooperation not Exploitation 

This rapid transformation in Indo-Libyan relations occurred as 
a result of the conviction we were able to convey to the Libyans that 
India’s policy was to cooperate with other developing countries so 
that the Third World nations could become economically stronger, 
and not to exploit them. 

At the completion of my assignment, I was happy to note that 
during this period the number of Indians in Libya had risen from ten 
to over 10,000. These included over 2,000 experts and specialists like 
doctors and nurses, engineers, architects, town planners, shipping and 
oil experts, professors and teachers and a host of others working in 
more than 35 fields in different parts of Libya. Indians were operat- 
ing a cement plant, a hospital, clinics and other institutions. Quite 
often, Indian skilled labour had been brought for the execution of 
these projects. They won the confidence of the Libyan authorities 
and the Libyan people by their skills, hard work and readiness to 
work in any part of the country, however remote. In fact, so high is 
the respect for them that they have often been called on and sent 
as representatives of national Libyan organizations to different count- 
ries of the world, including Japan, Sweden, the.United Kingdom and 
the United States, to negotiate on their behalf for various projects. 

- A number of new projects have been awarded to India, includ- 
ing some of the biggest we have secured in consultancy and con- 
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struction abroad. They include BHEL’s Power Station in Tripoli 
West which was secured even though the consultants had decided to 
recommend a European firm. This, it must be pointed out, des- 
pite the fact that we had quoted the lowest rates and offered the best 
in experience. Nevertheless following intervention at the highest 
level the mistake was rectified. Other projects secured by India are 
the National Industrial Development Corporation’s (NIDC) consul- 
tancy for a mini steel plant and later the preparation of Libya’s entire 
Industrial Development Plan; Dastur’s comprehensive consultancy 
for a major steeel plant; Kamanis’ Transmission Line Towers, a turn- 
key project, now being extended to the Indian firm without invitation 
of tenders; another turnkey project, namely, of Star Trading Com- 
pany for a textile mill complex which they have completed; the 
National Building Construction Corporation’s (NBCC) hospital, 
housing and road construction programme; the. award for the con- 
struction of irrigation schemes and the prestigious airport project at 
Ghat, 1500 kms. southwest of Tripoli near the Algerian border, under 
construction by the IAI. This will be the most sophisticated air- 
port in the world in an arid area. | 


Indeed, the ability of our public and private sector companies 
with their reasonable quotations, exact specifications, wide range of 
experience and, above all, their dedication, have greatly impressed the 
Libyan authorities. 


Indo-Libyan Planning Endeayours 

Col. Gaddafi, Major Jalloud and their colleagues have great 
admiration for our Five-Year Plans and their progress, for our pro- 
motion of agriculture which has made the country self-sufficient, and 
for our small-scale industries which have provided employment and 
made way for the uplift ofthe backward and developing areas. Col. 
Gaddafi has often paid glowing tributes to India’s gallant endeavours 
for self-sufficiency. 


Libya, on the other hand, has only recently begun its planning 
programmes. The first Three-Year Plan with an outlay of Rs. 83,500 
million has been followed up by a Five-Year Plan valued at Rs, 210,000 
million. The latest Plan, implemented in 1976, was modelled on the 
Indian Plan, on the advice of Indian planners who had visited Libya. 


India has also assisted Libya in removing its earlier transport 
bottlenecks caused by the closure of the Suez Canal. A regular mon- 
thly sailing of the Shipping Corporation of India to Tripoli has helped 
boost our exports and the materials required for the various collabo- 
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ration projects. This arrangement has cut down the time from nearly 
90 days with the inherent risks of transhipment to only 30 days or so 
by direct sailings. 

With Libya importing everything from pin to plane, except oil, 
we have tremendous scope in that country. We have already made a 
good beginning—over 250 items out of 900 and more are imported 
from India but we stil] havea Jong way to go. With proper sales 
promotion, reasonable prices and by maintaining schedules of 
delivery, our products, in both the traditional and non-traditional 
fields, have been accepted as being equal to the best in the West. 

So now in the field of technical cooperation, which means 
supply of experts and specialists, as well as that of economic collabo- 
ration involving hundreds of crores of rupees where earlier there was 
nothing, we are firmly established in Libya. 

The recent exchange of visits by Major Jalloud and former Indian 
Industries Minister George Fernandes is bound to extend the sphere 
of cooperation between the two countries. An example of this is the 
Protocol on the peaceful uses of nuclear energy signed during Major 
. Jalloud’s visit to India. Nevertheless, much more patience and tole- 
rance will be necessary to succced in these countries. Mere flying 
visits by our representatives or delegations would not do. 

The Western countries enjoy certain advantages over us both by 
virtue of their transport lead— being just across the waves as it were— 
and of their old traditional] ties, which in spite of radicals like Libya 
being often at loggerheads with them politically over the Arab-Israeli. 
dispute, do not affect economic or trade growth. Even their former 
Italian colonies whom they had dismissed, to the extent of even having 
their war graves removed, are their biggest economic partners in im- 
ports and exports and also in economic collaboration. 


Libya in a Hurry to Develop 

Col. Gaddafi isin a great hurry to utilize his country’s oil 
‘wealth for its rapid development in all fields, especially, as mentioned 
earlier, in agriculture where vast areas of the desert expanse have been 
cultivated, in industry, housing, hospitals, schools and universi- 
` ties. Perhaps the biggest and finest university in North Africa or 
anywhere in the Middle East is in Benghazi, built by the Yugoslavs, 
So many countries from the industrialized world in particular, and 
now also from the developing countries like ours, are vying with each 
other for tenders which are announced week after week for a 
variety of projects. There is a constant flow of ministers, officials and 
economic delegations visiting Tripoli with various Heads of State and 
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Premiers. This has led to comprehensive communiques being issued 
on political matters and inevitably more expansive economic pro- 
tocols being signed by the delegations at the end of their visits. 

Libya spends large amounts on armaments including the most 
modern and sophisticated equipment from various countries. In the 
last few years, the Soviet Union has been Libya’s major supplier, 
although earlier the relations between the two countries were far from 
cordial. Gaddafi has also built up a small but sturdy, well-disciplined 
military force whose arms and armaments he proudly displays in a 
four-hour parade held every year on the first of September, the Revo- 
lution Day. He contends that these arms and armaments would be 
useful for confrontation states like Egypt and Syria in the event of 
another conflict with Israel which he believes is inevitable in spite of 
whatever President Sadat may be trying to do by what Gaddafi 
describes as “surrender solutions.” Since then, their (Gaddafi- Sadat) 
relations have steadily deteriorated, especially after Saudi Arabia and 
the US began to have greater influence with Sadat, leading up ‘even 
‘to an abortive conflict between Egypt and Libya in 1977. 
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AN analysis of the attitude of Afro-Asian states towards the 

Republic of South Africa is of vital importance not only be- 
cause the Afro-Asians have an affinity with the Africans of South 
Africa in the colour of their skin, but also because there is between 
them a bond of suffering at the hands of common exploiters. The 
exploitation of the black South Africans by the whites today is similar 
to that of Afro-Asian nations in the past by the white colonial powers. 
Though politically independent now, the Afro-Asian nations are facing 
neo-colonial exploitation. In attempting to analyze their attitude to 
the apartheid issue we are faced with some problems. Their large 
number acts as a deterrent to giving individual attention to all of them. 
Hence I shall try to determine their attitude by adopting a two-pron- 
ged approach, I shall refer, first, to the statements made and resolu- 
tions adopted by the non-aligned nations on the question of apartheid. 
This, I hope, will reveal the attitude of the Afro-Asian nations in 
general. Then I shall consider some of the statements made by the 
non-aligned Afro-Asian states in the UN General Assembly. These 
two approaches, taken together, will throw some light on their attitude 
to the problem of racism. In this article only the non-aligned Afro- 
Asian nations will be taken into consideration. This is because there 
is no other forum where the Afro-Asian nations as a whole meet and 
express their opinions unitedly on different problems. It is only the 
non-aligned nations whose opinions as a body can be discerned. The 
aligned Afro-Asian states, which are only a few, generally express 
views which are biased by their bloc attachments and hence not basi- 
cally Afro-Asian. It may also be noted that, though not all, most of 
the non-aligned states are Afro-Asian. 


Apartheid Issue at the Non-aligned Conferences 

It was at Bandung that the Afro-Asian nations met for the first 
time. The Conference, which took place on 18-24 April 1955, was 
attended by delegations from twenty-nine countries covering a popu- 
lation of about 1,400 million people.* A spirit of independence and 
nationalism and a common feeling of anti-colonialism were among the 
factors which had brought together this diverse assembly of Afro- 
Asian nations. These nations, most of them newly independent, ex- ` 
pressed their aversion for colonialism as well as racism. Speaking at 
the Conference on 18 April, Indonesian Prime Minister Ali 
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Sastroamidjojo said: 


Next to colonialism we meet racialism as an important source of tension. 
Racialism in fact is often, if not always, an aspect of colonialism based on 
feelings of superiority of the dominating group. Discrimination, however, 
based on differences of colour is contrary to the fundamental human rights, 
to the essential equality of mankind as rightly expressed in the Charter of 
the United Nations. 


In to-day’s world we are still a long way off from this equality and respect 
for human rights. How often are the timid atttemptsto have done with 
colour-bars outweighed by measures of ruthless discrimination? Is not 
apartheid policy a form of absolute intolerance more fitting the Dark Ages 
than this modern world? 

I am certain that this conference will find it its duty to consider the prob- 
“lem of racialism in its various aspects.® 

The final Communique of the Bandung Conference, issued on 
24 April 1955, referring to the issue of Human Rights and Self-deter- © 
mination, stated: “The Asian-African Conference deplored the 
policies and practices of racial segregation and discrimination which 
form the basis of government and human relations in large 
regions of Africa and in other parts of the world’. Such conduct 
was declared not only a gross violation of human rights, but also a 
denial of the dignity of man. The Conference extended its warm 
sympathy and support for the courageous stand taken by the victims 
of racial discrimination, especially by the peoples of African, Indian 
and Pakistani origin in South Africa. It also reaffirmed the determi- 
nation of the Asian-African peoples to eradicate every trace of racia- 
lism that might exist in their own countries.? 

The Basic Conference Papers of the Bandung Conference, which 
were considered a part of the conference decisions but were not inclu- 
ded in the final communique, referred to the issue of racial discrimi- 
nation. It deplored the South African apartheid policy and expressed 
its whole-hearted sympathy and warm support for the courageous 
stand taken by the victims of racial and political repression, particu- 
larly the peoples of African and Indian origin in South Africa. It also 
paid a tribute to all those who opposed the racial doctrine and had 
joined their fellow citizens in their struggle for equality, justice and 
human rights. The earnest desire of the Afro-Asian people to eradi- 
cate by legislation and social action any aspects of racialism which 
might exist in their own countries was reaffirmed by the conference.‘ 

The Belgrade Summit Conference, the first non-aligned summit 
held on 1-6 September 1961, in its Declaration issued at the end of 
the conference, ‘resolutely’ condemed the policy of apartheid practised 
by the Union of South Africa and demanded its immediate abandon- 
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ment.® The Conference participants declared that the policy of raciz 
discrimination anywhere in the world constituted “a grave violatio 
of the Charter of the United Nations and the. Universal Declaratio: 
of Human Rights”. 

The problem of apartheid received greater attention at the nes 
Summit Conference of the non-aligned which met in Cairo in 196 
(5-10 October). The declaration isssued by the Conference include 
a separate section dealing with Racial Discrimination and the Polic 
of Apartheid and also with the question of sanctions. In it the Head 
of State and Governments attending the Conference declared tha 
racial discrimination, and particularly apartheid, was ‘‘a violation o 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights~and of the principle.o 
the equality of peoples”. They expressed the view that Government 
practising such a policy “should be completely ostracized” until the 
“abandoned their unjust and inhuman policies”.® Accordingly, i 
was decided that the presence of the Republic of South Africa in th 
Comity of Nations would not be tolerated much longer. The ‘inhu 
man racial policies’ pursued by the South African Government wer 
declared to constitute ‘‘a threat to international peace and security” 
It was decided that sanctions should be imposed on the South Africa: 
- Republic. Accordingly, the Conference called upon all states to boy 
cott South African goods, refrain from exporting goods to Sout! 
Africa, especially arms, ammunition, oil and minerals, to deny airpor 
and overflying facilities to aircraft and port facilities to ships proceed 
ing to and from South Africa, to discontinue road and railway traffi 
with that country and to break off diplomatic, consular and othe 
relations with it if such relations had not already been broken off. 
The Conference further invited all countries to give their support t 
the special bureau set up by the Organization of African Unity fo 
the application of sanctions against South Africa. The stand adopte 
by the non-aligned Afro-Asian nations at this Conference was i 
sharp contrast to the attitude of the Western powers, which on on 
plea or another opposed, year after year, all proposals for the im 
position of sanctions against South Africa. 

The Lusaka Summit Conference of 1970 (8-10 September) onc 
again showed the concern of the non-aligned nations over the Sout! 
African situation. One of the resolutions adopted at the Conferenc 
dealt with Apartheid and Racial Discrimination, It reaffirmed ‘'th: 
legitimacy of the struggle of the oppressed people of South Afric: 
against the policy of apartheid and racial discrimination in order t 
realise their human rights and fundamental freedoms’’.® It laid th 
blame for the continuance of South African apartheid on the Wester. 
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powers’’—those countries, in particular the United States, France, the 
United Kingdom, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy and Japan, 
which by their political, economic and military collaboration with the 
Government of South Africa, encourage and incite that Government 
to persist in its racist policy’. Further, it deplored the activities 
of the main trading partners of South Africa, who by their 
increased trade with and investment in South Africa entrenched 
apartheid, and condemned those states which continued to sell mili- 
tary equipment-to South Africa or helped it in producing arms and 
ammunition. In a specific reference to the United Kingdom’s dec- 
lared intention to resume sales of arms to South Africa, it strongly 
urged that country to reconsider its decision.!° -The resolution thus 
openly expressed the disapproval of the Western nations’ colla- 
boration with South Africa in different spheres. In this con- 
text, it urged all non-aligned countries to refrain from entering 
into diplomatic, economic or any other relations with South Africa 
and recommended ‘“‘to all such non-aligned countries as may be 
maintaining such relations with South Africa to break them forth- 
with’.4 It also called on the non-aligned nations to contribute 
financially and materially to the cause of the people fighting against- 
colonialism, racial discrimination and apartheid in Africa. 

The fourth Summit Conference of non-aligned countries was 
held in Algiers in 1973 (5-9 September). The Conference reiterated 
its view that armed conflict was the only way to end colonial and 
racial discrimination in Southern Africa.’ The resolution on Apar- 
theid and Racial Discrimination in South Africa deplored the fact 
that some NATO powers continued to extend military aid to the racist 
regime in South Africa and expressed alarm at the fact that several 
Western countries, particularly the United States, Great Britain, 
France and the Federal Republic of Germany, were continuing to 
invest capital in South Africa despite UN resolutions censuring such a 
policy. It denounced this economic, financial and military aid 
extended to South Africa by the NATO powers, particularly the US, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany and the United King 
dom, which enabled the South African Government to conduct and 
intensify its policy of oppression and apartheid. It called upon 
all states, especially the big Western Powers and Japan, to 
discontinue all scientific cooperation with South Africa, partı- 
cularly in the field of armaments and atomic energy, and to refrain 
from granting patents and licences to that state. The resolution went 
to the extent of demanding that all non-aligned countries take at 
once all the necessary measures, diplomatic and, if possible, economic, 
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individually as well as within the UN, to persuade the countries 
encouraging investments in South Africa to withdraw their capital 
from it.43 This provision implied a threat to the Western Powers. 
It thus went a step further than condemning the collaboration which 
existed between the Western states and South Africa. Finally, the 
resolution called on all participants to pledge themselves to increase 
financial, material and political aid to South Africa’s liberation 
movement, 

In the period intervening between the Lusaka and Algiers 
Summit Conferences, President Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia, as the 
spokesman of the non-aligned Afro-Asian nations, underlined the 
grave nature of the South African crisis which represented “ʻa very 
serious menace to international peace and security”’.14 He observed : 

An essential obstacle to the struggle for liberation is the economic interests 
of the Western States in South Africa. Unfortunately, some NATO 
countries are continuing to extend political, economic and military aid t 
the racist-tascist regime in South Africa... 

Some NATO countries and all other countries supporting the minorit: 
administration of South Africa are doing so for the sake of their owr 
specific economic and alleged strategic interests, without paying thi 
slightest attention to the misery and sufferings of millions of people who 
are being ruthlessly oppressed by the minority racist regime... 

...We have asked for the assistance of the Western Governments which have 
an influence on the minority regime, but our appeal was ignored. We have 
made an appeal for a reduction of their political, economic and military 
aid to Pretoria...but it was disregarded. Such aid as does not come from 
the West and support to the liberation movements have been condemned. 
particularly on the part of the great Powers and countries which declare 
their support for the principles of justice, freedom and democracy. 


South Africa again received special attention at the Colombo 
Summit. Held in 1976 (16-19 August) it was the fifth Conference 
of Heads of State and Governments of the non-aligned countries. In 
the political declaration and the six resolutions adopted by the Con. 
ference, South Africa (including Namibia) figured prominently. The 
political declaration emphasized that “a campaign should be conduct- 
ed for the total isolation of the apartheid regime’’.1> The Conference. 
while acknowledging the important role played by the UN, pointed 
out that the effectiveness of the international body had been limited 
because of the attitudes of a few Western Powers which continued 
to collaborate with the racists. It declared total support for the 
“programme for the Decade of Struggle against Racism and Racial 
Discrimination” and all states were called upon to extend their fullest 
cooperation to the United Nations in the achievement of its objec- 
tive. Further, the political declaration expressed its satisfaction 
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with the outcome of the International Seminar against Apartheid held 
in Havana in May 1976 which denounced the growing military, 
political and economic collaboration between’ the South African 
racist regime and Israel. 


In the resolution entitled “South Africa” the Colombo Con- 
ference declared that the racist regime in South Africa was illegal 
and constituted a grave menace to international peace and security in 
southern Africa. It affirmed full support for “the oppressed people 
of South Africa and their liberation movements in their legitimate 
struggle, by all necessary means including armed struggle, to eradi- 
cate apartheid and exercise their inalienable right to self-determina- 
tion”. Further, the resolution while deploring the continued 
collaboration in the political, economic and military spheres between 
South Africa and a number of Western Powers, as well as a number 
of other states, particularly Israel, called upon the “non-aligned 
countries, separately and jointly, to take diplomatic, economic and 
other measures to secure the cessation of all collaboration with the 
South African regime by states and trans-national corporations’’.?’ 
A call was also made to the UN Security Council to impose a man- 
datory embargo under Chapter VII of the UN Charter against ‘the 
supply of military equipment to, or any form of military cooperation 
with, the racist regime of South Africa. 


It was through the resolution on the Non-recognition of South 
African Bantustans that the non-aligned nations expressed their firm 
opposition to this racist subdivisioning of the country.2® The resolu- 
tion on “Racial Discrimination and Apartheid on the, African 
Continent” urged “all the member-states of the United Nations, 
particularly the Western industrial states which maintain economic, 
diplomatic, consular, cultural and military relations with the ruling 
racist regime in South Africa, to sever these relations in compliance 
with the United Nations’ resolutions calling for such severance, and 
to refrain from providing any economic, diplomatic or military 
support to the said regime’.*° The resolution on Apartheid in 
Sports called upon all governments to boycott sports exchanges with 
South Africa,?+ 


Afro-Asia in the United Nations 

The issue of apartheid was taken to the UN General Assembly 
for the first time in 1952 by India and 12 African and Asian 
members.?* In the Assembly debate that year the attack on South 
African policies was led by the Indian delegation.** 
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1953 saw the adoption of Resolution 721 (VIII) appreciating 
the work of the UN Commission on the Racial Situation in the 
Union of South Africa. This resolution, on which 11 states abstain- 
ed from voting, was opposed by 11 and supported by 38 states. Not 
-a single non-aligned Afro-Asian state either opposed or abstained 
from voting on it. Asis evident from the preceding discussion, the 
non-aligned states did not consider that the South African problem | 
fell within the domestic jurisdiction of South Africa. This was stated 
in the Ad Hoc Political Committee of the General Assembly by the 
representatives of many non-aligned Afro-Asian states, including 
Liberia,2* Syria,?5 Indonesia’! and Ethiopia.” 

In 1958 the General Assembly in a resolution on the apartheid 
question [Resolution 1248 (XIII], solemnly called ‘“‘upon all member 
states to bring their policies in conformity with their obligations 
under the Charter to promote the observance. of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms” and expressed “‘its regret and concern that 
the Government of the Union of South Africa had not as yet 
responded to appeals of the General Assembly that it reconsider 
governmental policies which impair the right of all racial groups to 
enjoy the same rights and fundamental freedoms.’ Five states 
opposed the draft resolution and four abstained from voting on it. 
However, there were no non-aligned Afro-Asian states- in either of 
these categories. On this occasion too, it may be noted, the non- 
aligned Afro-Asian states vehemently opposed the claim that the 
question of apartheid was a domestic issue of South Africa. Speaking 
at the Special Political Committee meeting, the Ethiopian representa- 
tive, Petros, stated that legality could not be used as a pretext for 
injustice.*® Feleini of Libya believed that the General Assembly was 
fully entitled to deal with the apartheid issue under Article 10 of the 
Charter.°° Speaking on behalf of Iraq, Al Hasani reminded the 
delegates that apartheid not only affected private relations between 
individuals and the state but also between different races; thus it 
constituted a question of international concern! The Indian 
representative also refused to accept the view that the General 
Assembly was overstepping its jurisdiction and encroaching on the 
sphere of domestic jurisdiction, 

In 1963, the UN General Assembly by Resolution 1881 (XVID 
adopted on 1! October, condemned the South African Government 
for its failure to comply with the repeated resolutions of the General 
Assembly and Security Council calling for an end to the repression 
of persons opposing apartheid. In its second operative paragraph it 
requested the said governnient to abandon the arbitrary trials which 
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at the time were in progress, and forthwith grant unconditional 
release to all political prisoners and all persons imprisoned, interned 
or subjected to other restrictions for having opposed the policy of 
apartheid.*? Though this resolution as a whole was opposed by only 
one state—South Africa—and none abstained from voting on it, there 
were four abstentions and one adverse vote when a separate roll-call 
vote was taken on operative Paragraph 2.°* This para called upon 
the South African Government to abandon its policy of arbitrary 
trials. It is significant that none of the states which abstained were 
non-aligned Afro-Asian states. Indonesia was one of the sponsors 
of the draft resolution. Its representative expressed his delegation’s 
conviction that the condemned policy of apartheid was ‘‘deemed to 
be obliterated sooner or later’’, and sincerely appealed to all to vote 
in favour of the draft resolution so that history will regard their 
policy in regard to apartheid accordingly.25 The South African trials 
were strongly criticised by representatives of the non-aligned ‘Afro- 
Asian states including Guinea®, Ghana®’, India! and Nigeria. 


The year 1965 saw the adoption on 15 December by the General 
` Assembly of a rather controversial resolution [Resolution 2054 
A(XX)], which was opposed by two states, Portugal and South 
Africa. Sixteen others abstained. By this resolution the General 
Assembly urgently appealed to the major trading partners -of the 
Republic of South Africa to cease their increasing economic collabora- 
tion with the latter, condemned the South African Government for its 
refusal to comply with the resolutions of the Security Council and 
General Assembly and for the continuance of its apartheid policies, 
and drew the attention of the Security Council to the fact that the 
situation in South Africa constituted a threat to international peace 
and security and that action under Chapter VII of the Charter was 
essential to solve the problem. The General Assembly also expressed 
the belief that “universally applied economic sanctions are the only 
means of achieving a peaceful solution”. The resolution, which did 
not receive positive support from the most important Western states 
(except Japan all those who abstained from ‘voting on the resolution 
were Western states), was backed by the Afro-Asian nations. Hilmy 
of the United Arab Republic, speaking at the 480th meeting of the 
Special Political Committee, expressed his delegation’s conviction that 
the time had come for the imposition of economic sanctions.‘’ The 
representative of Guinea was of the opinion that the question involv- 
ed was not one of reconciling divergent interests but of taking 
collective action in the face of a threat to world peace.44 With con- 
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viction, Farah, the Somalian representative, declared that it was 
essential for cil countries not only to oppose the policy of apartheid, 
but also to apply sanctions.‘ Similar statements calling for the 
imposition of sanctions against South Africa were made by the 
representatives of Ethiopia** and Morocco.4§ 

Of all the resolutions adopted by the General Assembly in 1969 
on the apartheid question, Resolution 2506B(XXIV) was the most 
controversial. Supported by 80 states, it had twenty-three abstainees 
and five opponents. In its operative part the resolution urged “‘all 
states and organizations to provide increased assistance to the 
national movement of the oppressed people of South Africa against 
the policies of apartheid”, invited them to institute a boycott of the 
South African regime and recommended to the Security Council the 
adoption of measures under Chapter VII of the Charter.*’? This 
resolution seemed to reflect the line of thinking of the Afro-Asian 
states. During the deliberations in the Special Political Committee 
of the General Assembly, the Libyan representative, Kikhia, had 
stated that concerted and coordinated international support—politi- 
cal, moral and material—was more than ever necessary to help 
liberate the African majority. A complete and effective embargo 
on all trade and economic relations with South Africa was the only 
peaceful action open to the international community, he said. The 
representative of the United Arab Republic, Abdel Wahab, was also 
in favour of taking action against South Africa and opposed the 
Western stand of collaborating with the racist regime.4* Prawirodi- 
reljo of Indonesia observed that it was time for the UN to act 
effectively.°° While introducing in the Special Political Committee 
the draft resolution which the plenary session later adopted as 
Resolution 2506 (XXIV), Farah of Somalia said it expressed the 
attitude of those who thought it was no use feeling strongly about 
apartheid if they failed to put their feelings into action." 

In 1973, several resolutions dealing with the different aspects of 
apartheid were adopted by the General Assembly. Of these, 
Resolution 3151 G(X XVIII) was significant since it grouped together 
in a single text the contents of the various resolutions adoped during 
the preceding few years. On the one hand, the resolution con- 
‘demned the South African regime and the states and companies 
collaborating with it, on the other it requested the Security Council, 
the member states and the specialized agencies to adopt different 
measures.53 The resolution in its draft form was introduced in the 
Special Political Committee by Algeria. It called for a complete 
boycott of the South African regime.5* The imposition of sanctions 
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was also supported by other non-aligned Afro-Asian states, such as 
Nepal’ and Malaysia.* 

The chart given below shows at a glance the non-aligned Afro- 
Asian attitude in the UN on apartheid resolutions adopted during 
1953-1973: 


PATTERN OF VOTING 
SERIEETAN AAEN AAAA AAAA 
Year Issue Total Non- Total Non- 
Resolution No. No. of aligned No.of aligned 
Negative Afro- Absten- Afro- 
Votes Asian tions Aslan 





- Negative Absten- 
Votes tions 

emer e ena AAA A AA r Nana oaa 
1953 721 (VIII) Work of U.N. Commission 11 Nij l1 Nil5? 


onthe Racial Situation in 
the Union of South Africa 
1954 820 (IX) Invitation of South African 10 Nil 10 Nild8 
Govt. to take into consider- 
ation suggestions of the UN 
Commission on the Racial 
Situation inthe Union of 
South Africa. 
1955 917 (X) Expression of concern at the 6 Nil 8 Ni]58 
continuance of the policy of 
apartheid by the South 
African Government. 
1956 1016 (XI) Calling upon the Govt. of N.A. N.A. N.A N.A.89, 
South Africa to reconsider ` 
its position and revise its 


policy. l 
1957 1178 (XII) Appeal to South African 6 Nil 14 Nil 64 
Govt. to revise its policy. 
1958 1248(XXIII) Expression of regret at 5 Nil 4 Nil 


South African Govt’s lack 
of response to General As- 
sembly appeals for reconsi- 
deration of policies. 

1959 1375(KIV) Call to member states to 3 Nil 7 Nil 63 
bring their policies into 
confirmity with Charter 
obligations and expression 
of regret and concern at 
South African Govt’s lack 
of response to General 
Assembly appeals for re- 
consideration of policies. 
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Year | Issue Total Non- Total Now 
Resolution No, No.of aligned No.of aligned 
Negative. Afro- Absten- Afro- 

Votes Asian tions Asian 
Negative Absten- 

Yotes tlons 





1960 1598 (XV) Request to all states to 1 Nil 0 Nil64 
; consider the taking of 
action to bring about aban- 


donment of South Africa’s 
racial policies which are a 
violation of the UN Char- 
ter and Declaration of | 
Human Rights and the 
continuance of which en- 
dangers international peace 
and security. 
1961 1663 (XVD Condemnation of policies 2 Nil 1 165 
based on racial superiority 
and calling the Security 
Council’s attention to Art. 
11, para 3 of the Charter. 
1962 1761 (XVID) Request to member states 16 Nil 23 N1166 
to. boycott South Africa. 
Establishment of Special 
Committee and request to 
n Security Council to take 
measures including sanc- 
~ tions and expulsion. 
1963 1881 (XVIID Request for release of l Nil 0 Nil? 


political prisoners in South 

Africa. 
1963 1978A Work of the Special N.A. N.A. NA. N.A.688 
(AVIT) Committee on the Policies | 


of Apartheid of the Govt. 
of the Republic of South 


Africa. | 
1963 1978B Assistance to families of 2 Nil 0 Nils 
(XVOD persons persecuted in South 


Africa for their opposition 
to apartheid. 


1964 — — — — ~ 

1965 2054A (XX) Action against South 2 Nil 16 Nil70 
Africa, á 

1966 2202A (XXI) Deploring attitude of main 2 Nil 13 Nil? 


trading partners of South 
Africa, suggestion to 
Security Council to take 
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Year Issue 
Resolution No. 


action fand request for 
adoption of certain meas- 
ures by states, Secretary- 
General and Special 
Committee. 

1967 2307 (XXID) Action against South 


Africa and condemnation 


“of actions of main trading © 


partners of South Africa. 

1968 2396 Condemnation of South 

(XXILD African Government and 
its main trading partners 
and request for action 
against South Africa. 

ee 2505 (XXIV) Welcoming of the Mani- 
festo on Southern Africa. 

1969 2506A Treatment of political 

(XXIV) prisoners in South Africa. 

1969 2506B Condemnation of apar- 

(XXIV) theid and call for action 
against South Africa. 

1970 2624 (XXV) Request to states to imple- 
ment Security Council 
resolution on arms embar- 
go, and also a request to 
the Secretary General to 
follow up implementation 

of the present resolution. 

1970 2671A (XXV) Work of Special Commit- 
tee on Apartheid, and its 
expansion, 

1970 2671B (XXV) Request for assistance to 
oppressed people of South 
Africa. 

1970 2671C (XXV) Dissemination of informa- 
tion on apartheid. 

1970 2671D (XXV) Campaign against apar- 
theid. 

1970 2671F (XXV) Action against apartheid. 

1971 2764 (XXXVI) Persecution and imprison- 
ment in South Africa. 


Total 


Non- 


Total 


Non- 


No. of aligned No.of aligned 
Nega- Afro- Absten- Afro-. 


tive 
Votes 





Asian 
Nega- 
tive 
Votes 


tions 


Asian 
Absten- 
tions 





N.A, 


on 


N.A. 


N.A. 


Nil 


N.A. 


N.A. 


NA. 
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Year Issue Total Non- Total Non- 
Resolution No. No. of aligned No.of aligned 
Nega- Afro- Absten- Afro- 
tive Asian tions Asian 
, Votes Nega- Absten- 
á tive tions 
Votes 
1971 2775A Call to implement arms 2 Nil 5 Nit& 
(XXYD embargo fully and to in- 
vestigate and discourage 
military collaboration with 
South Africa. 
1971 2775B Educational kit on racial 1 Nil 3 Ni]85 
(XXVI) discrimination and apar- 
. theid in Southern Africa. 
1971 2775C Work of Special Commit- 1 Nil 5 Nil86 
(XXVI) teo on Apartheid. 
1971 2775D Apartheid and sports, 2 Nil 7 187 
(XXVI) 
1971 2775E Condemnation of Bantus- 2 Nil. 2 Nil8, 
(XXVD tans, 
1971 2775F Condemnation of collabo- 6 Nil 22 289 
(XXVI) ration with South Africa, 
criticism of outward policy 
and request for action 
against South Africa. 
1971 2775G Dissemination of informa- 2 Nil 6 Nils0 
(XXVI) tion on apartheid. 
1971 2775H Trade union action against l Nil 9 Nils 
(XXVI) apartheid. 
1972 2923A Political prisoners in South l Nil i Nil93 
(XXVID Africa. 
1972 2923C Programme of work of 2 Nil 8 Nil93 
(XXVII) Special Committee on 
Apartheid. 
1972 2923D Dissemination of informa- j Nil 5 Nile 
(XXVID tion on apartheid. 
1972 2723E Condemnation: of South 4 Nil 2i Niļ95 
(XX VID) Africa and states collabo- 
rating with it; action 
against South Africa. 
1972 2923F Trade union action against 2 Nil 6 1 98 
apartheid. 
1972 2922 Requests to Secretary Gene- 
(XXVID ral and ECOSOC regard- I N.A 21 N.A.87 
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aligned group. A non-aligned South Africa would be a major asset 
for the non-aligned movement since it is not only rich in mineral 
resources but also has a very strategic geographical location. How- 
ever, as long as the whites retain control, there seems little possibility 
of South Africa moving away from the Western Powers. Hence it 
would be in the material interests of the non-aligned nations to 
support the cause of the South African non-whites. 

Behind these material considerations is the psychological factor 
of colour and an element of idealism. The Afro-Asian nations have 
developed a feeling of fraternity with the black Africans largely as a 
result of the same colour complex. Then again, since most of them 
are newly independent a. certain idealism pervades their thinking 
unlike the cool and collected rationalism which characterizes the 
decision-making of the Western Powers. This idealism encourages 
condemnation of the policy of apartheid. But as we have already 
seen, this condemnation does not run counter to the material 
interests of the Afro-Asians and provides a solid base for their 
policy. l 
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Zimbabwe-Rhodesia: The Second UDI 


RHODESIA’s second UDI, as the so-called majority rule elections? 
have been aptly described, underscores, once again, Britain’s 


continuing constitutional responsibility as the administering power for 
this strife-ridden country. It may be recalled that when the Smith 
regime declared unilateral independence on 11 November 1965, the 
Security Council condemned it as illegal and called on Britain to end 
the rebellion. The British Parliament, it must be said in fairness to 
it, passed the Southern Rhodesian Act in 1965, reaffirming the colo- 
nial status of Rhodesia and Britain’s continuing jurisdiction. Britain, 
furthermore, has based its stand on the ultimate independence of its 
rebel colony on six sacrosanct principles enunciated by the Labour 
Government in 1966 and accepted by successive British governments ; 
these have also been reinforced by the US Government and accepted 
by the UN as one of the criteria for recognition. These principles 
included unimpeded and guaranteed progress to majority rule, absten- 
tion from retrogressive measures, immediate improvement in the 
political status of the African population, elimination of racial discri- 
mination, putting an end to all kinds of inter-group oppression and, 
finally, convincing the British Government that the proposed new 
basis for independence was ‘‘acceptable to the people of Rhodesia 
as a whole.” 


The sanctity of the last principle in particular was brought into 
sharp focus in 1971 when Alec Douglas-Home, Foreign Secretary in 
the Conservative Government, reached an independence agreement 
with the Smith regime, adding however a rider, that it would be sub- 
jected to an acceptability test. The latter accepted the proposals per- 
haps because the militant nationalists were either in prison or in exile 
and it imagined that approval would be a relatively easy task. It 
however goes to the credit of Lord Pearce, who headed the Govern- 
ment-appointed Commission, that he further scrupulously laid down 
important guidelines for assessing the acceptability test. For instance, 
he queried: “Have normal political activities, conducted in a peaceful 
and democratic manner, been permitted to our satisfaction? And, if 
not, to what extent has this affected the answers we got?” (para 140.) 
He also analysed the allegations of intimidation as being crucial and 
stated, “If it is proved or even held to be likely that, through intimi- 
dation, through undue influence and pressure and through fear, men 
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and women have not revealed their true opinions, then our Commis- 
sion’s findings would at best be inconclusive.” (para 333.) In the 
best of British traditions of fair play, Lord Pearce fearlessly reported 
that he had received a resounding “No” vote from Africans mobilized 
under the newly united African National Council drawn from #former 
members of the two banned nationalist movements—ZAPU and 
ZANU—and led by Bishop Abel Muzorewa. | 

It is against the above background that an assessment must be 
made of whether ‘“‘Zimbabwe-Rhodesia’” has, subsequent to the 
April elections, a people’s government qualified for the removal of 
sanctions and recognition as claimed by the leaders of the so-called 
internal settlement. 

In the first place, as pointed out by objective observers like 
Lord Chitnis (sent by the British Liberal Party to monitor the elec- 
tions) the whole exercise was basically illegal as.the Constitution 
under which it was held was never subjected to the crucial ‘“‘accepta~ 
bility test.’ The spurious “majority rule’? Constitution, which has 
led to the present political dispensation, was in fact approved only 
by the microscopic White minority.’ It might further be worth recal- 
ling here that Ian Smith himself is on record as having stated? that he 
was considering the holding of a referendum or a similar opinion test 
among Africans as part of his efforts to reach an internal settlement. 
The latter course was however, for reasons known only to himself, 
abandoned. At the same time, the Foreign Secretary in the Labour 
Government, Lord Owen, had assured the world that the British 
Parliament ‘‘cannot be expected to approve anew Constitution for 
Rhodesia unless everyone had the opportunity to have their voice 
heard”, and went on to add that he would retain the final responsibi- 
lity for bringing any constitutional Bill to the House of Commons for 
approval. More importantly, the British Prime Minister, Mrs. That- 
cher’s recent statement that the six principles must be honoured “‘to 
bring Rhodesia back to legality,’’® itself implies the need for an 
acceptability test. | l 

As far as the equally vital principle of majority rule is concer- 
ned, it is no secret that the internal accord of 3 ‘March 1978 drew its 
inspiration from the 1976 Kissinger package®, hardly a prescription 
for one-man-one-vote, but actually designed to protect White interests. 
In fact, there was a suspicion that in 1977 Ian Smith rejected the 
fresh Anglo-American peace initiative—a departure from the Kissinger 
Plan inasmuch as a British Resident Commissioner would have 
assumed total executive powers in the pre-independence period— only 
because prospects of the proposals for a settlement had brightened, 
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and the Presidents of the five front-line staies (Zambia, Tanzania, 
Mozambique, Botswana and Angola) were reported to have called it 
“a sufficient basis for further negotiations.”’? The subsequent Malta 
talks based on these British proposals were also considered positive.® 
Ian Smith therefore decided to fall back on the Kissinger Plan and in 
the new Constitution, as recommended by the latter, the Rhodesian . 
Whites have been given guarantees of a powerful and entrenched 
European influence in any black government, The 4 per cent White 
population has been granted a veto over any legislation for at least 10 
years in the internal agreement of 3 March 1978. (Para A (d).) They 
are thus in a position to block in Parliament any attempt to alter 
their constitutional privileges. Similarly, with the 28 seats in a 100- 
member Parliament and five posts assured ina 17-member Cabinet 
the Whites have an overwhelming influence on decision-making. This 
also differs radically from the transitional government’s original 
scheme for majority rule in which all Cabinet seats were to have been 
reserved for a Black party that won the elections. In addition all 
White property rights, pensions and control of the military, civil ser- 
vice, police and judiciary have remained as they were—in the hands 
of the Whites to be run by them through so-called “commissions”. 
Real power thus rests in the hands of White civil servants, police 
officers and soldiers and not with the Black majority. This appears 
to be a retrogressive step even if viewed in terms of the Kissinger 
Plan which stated that the Whites would control these services only 
for the period of the interim government which was expected to 
last two years. Worse still, Bishop Muzorewa is yet to demonstrate 
that he is really independent. First, his majority has been sharply 
reduced by the defection of James Chikerema, the deputy leader of 
his party, and seven other members. Moreover, his is hardly a 
government of national unity, as claimed by Salisbury, since all the 
parliamentary parties are not represented in the Cabinet. The Chike- 
rema faction apart, the ZANU party led by Rev. Sithole has kept up 
its boycott of both Cabinet and Parliament because of alleged rigging 
of the elections. With internal dissensions among Black groups 
sapping the Bishop’s influence and with no African party having 
secured a two-thirds majority® White members under the existing 
arrangement are in a position to further play upon nationalist divi- 
sions to retain effective power. Thus, far from the Constitution being 
in accord with the majority rule principle, all that has happened, to 
quote the ZANU leader, Robert Mugabe, “is a change of heads—a 
black bead being substituted for white but with the body still the 
same—the same armed forces, the same civil service, the same judi- 
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ciary, the same economic structure.” Indeed, “...one of the head 
acting as megaphone.” 10 . 

With the Whites continuing to occupy such a dominant posi 
tion, doubts naturally arise with respect to another of the six princi- 
ples—dismantling of racial discrimination, Ironically, the new Cons- 
titution, preserving extraordinary powers for the Whites, sanctifying 
and entrenching racialism, as it does, is itself discriminatory. How 
sensitive this issue remains was evident when Byron Hove, a protege 
of Bishop Muzorewa, was dismissed from the transitional government 
for criticising the slowness in eliminating discrimination especially in 
the legal system. As for the segregation laws having been officially 
repealed, Government schemes on closer examination are found to 
be as deceptive as the removal of petty apartheid proclaimed by the 
South African Government. Take, for instance, the legislation to 
amend the manifestly unjust Land Tenure Act, which divides the 
country equally between the quarter million Whites and the six mil- 
lion Africans. This has been accompanied by so many checks and ` 
balances to safeguard White interests that few Africans can ever hope 
to derive any benefit from the changes.’ Smith’s excessive concern to 
allay European fears on this crucial issue was revealed when he em- 
phasised the condition that the land would have to be “properly” 
utilised and ‘“‘should there be any security risk attached (at present 
more than 80 per cent of the Black population of 6.8 million is 
under martial law) this will be dealt with in terms of the ability of 
Africans to take over White farms.’ [n any case, it is clear that 
unless and until economic discrimination is removed—at present the 
average annual income of the relatively better off one million urban 
Africans is estimated at $840, compared to $8,800 for Whites!*—- Afri- 
cans will hardly be in a position to purchase the White lands. Simi- 
larly, according to official statements, racial restrictions imposed on 
hotels and other licensed premises would be removed “‘subject to the 
proprietors’ right to reserve admission” while multiracial sports and 
other social activities in schools would be allowed at the discretion of 
the school councils and the parent-teacher association. Fees for 
former White hospitals together with those of former White schools 
have also been raised exorbitantly and the latter have furthermore 
been categorised into five different classes, low and high fee-paying, 
non-fee paying, community and private, thus ensuring that the races 
are kept apart. And it is precisely because this sadly belated decis- 
ion would yield only fringe concessions to a very tiny section of 
Africans that it was originally condemned by a spokesman of the 
Patriotic Front as “‘...aimed at installing a Black exploiting class in 
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Year Issue Total Non- Total Non- 
Resolution No. No. of aligned No.of aligned 
Nega- Afro- Absten- Afro- 

tive ‘Asian tions Asian 





Votes Nega- Absten- 
. tive tions 
Votes 
the Suppression and 
Punishment of the Crime 
of Apartheid. 
1973 3055 Call for release of political Í Nil 2 Ni]88 
(XXVII) prisoners in South Africa 
and appeal for concerted 
action to support their 
cause, 
1973 3151A Trade union action against 1 Nil 12 Nil®9 
l apartheid. á 
1973 3151B Progamme of work of the 2 Nil 4 Nil100 
(XXVII) Special Committee. 
1973 31S51C Dissemination of informa- 1 Nil 3 Nilto1 
(XXV IU) tion on apartheid. 
_ 1973 3151D Intensification and co- 2 Nil 5 Nps 
(XXVIID ordination of UN action 
against apartheid. 
1973 3151E Action to be taken by inter- 1 Nil 10 1193 
governmental gnd non- 
governmental organisations. 
1973 3151G - Situation in South Africa 7 Nil 28 104 


(XXVIIN) resulting from policies of 
apartheid; request to Se- 
curity Council states and 
organisations to take mea- 
sures. 


The chart shows that on the 48 resolutions adopted during 
1953 1973 not a single non-aligned Afro-Asian state cast a negative 
vote. There are only ten recorded cases of abstentions (the number 
is rather insignificant if we take into consideration the large number 
of non-aligned Afro-Asian members of the UN). This voting 
pattern is in sharp contrast to that of the Western countries. 
During the same period, the number of negative votes and absten- 
tions in the case of the US was 6 and 18 respectively, and in that of 
the UK. 11 and 19 respectively, France opposed nine resolutions and 
abstained from voting on 17 resolutions.?% 
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Conclusion 

Thus it is evident that the Afro-Asian nations have opposed 
racism-both from within and outside the UN. The warm sympathy 
expressed by them for the South African blacks stands out in sharp 
contrast to the cold indifference of the Western Powers. How can 
we explain this non-aligned Afro-Asian attitude? What has made 
them react in an identical manner to the South African problem? 

One of the most important factors in this respect is probably 
the common historical experience of these states. Most of them 
were victims of colonial exploitation which in its wake brought 
about racial exploitation. The peoples of these states were subjected 
to a humiliating treatment while their white colonial masters nurtured 
the myth of their racial superiority. This attitude of the colonial 
powers on the one hand created a gulf between the white and non- 
white populations of these states andon the other drew closer the 
non-white peoples. The exploited people of one country came to 
develop a feeling of brotherhood for their counterparts in other 
countries. These attitudes, which took years to develop, did not 
disappear with the attainment of independence and it is these that 
explain, at least in part, the stand taken by the Afro-Asian nations 
vis-a-vis the South African problem. Their own history of suffering 
has evoked in them sympathy for the non-white South Africans, and 
the treatment they had received at the hands of the white colonial 
powers has determined to some extent their attitude towards the 
South African whites. 

Economic factors have also influenced the Afro-Asian attitudes 
on apartheid. The international economic system appears to be 
broadly divided into camps—the industrialised capitalist states of the 
West and the developing countries of Afro-Asia and Latin America. 
Their economic interests tend to pull them against each’ other. The 
Afro-Asian nations tends to move closer while trying to protect their 
interests against the rich Western nations. This division in the interna- 
tional system is also found within the national system in South Africa 
where the white population comprises the ‘haves’ and the non-whites 
the ‘have-nots’. We find that the developing nations side with the 
‘have-nots’ in the South African national economy, bounds as they 
are by a feeling of community of interests. 

Strategically also, the non-aligned nations seem to have a 
certain interest in supporting the non-white section of South Africa. 
It is not altogether unreasonable for them to expect that once power 
' passes into the hands of the non-whites in South Africa, the new 
government would, like most other Afro-Asian nations, join the non- 
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(To) The Marquis of Tavora ~ 
Most Illustrious and Excellent Sir, 


Last time the Chancellor reported with a copy of the Charter 
dated 24th January 1751, issued under Your Excellency’s orders and 
with his comments thereon, that itis not appropriate for a secular 
law to decide on an issue which is highly controversial (even) amongst 
theologians, particularly when it concerns the baptism of pagan 
children. Other matters included in the said Charter are also 
‘subjects which deserve profound consideration in order to avoid the 
dangers that could result from its implementation; one of them being 
the need to take action against the Moors who are helpful to the 
Government of Mozambique and the rulers of Senna, because they 
want to enslave the Negros and to convert them to the Muslim faith. 

His Majesty (therefore) desires that Your Excellency should not 
issue it (the Charter), as I already advised Your Excellency last year. 
and that Your Excellency should appoint a Committee to go into the 
matter of the said Law and of the several State resolutions which are 
relevant to the subject matter of the said Charter, especially the 
letter conyeying the resolution of 3 May 1741. 

Your Excellency should include in the Committee the Arch- 
bishop, the Chancellor and the Attorney-General, the two seniormost 
Ministers of Appeals, the Provincials of the Society of Jesus, 
Franciscans, Dominicans and Agustinians and the first Inquisitor and 
from their views Your Excellency should record an agreed opinion 
of the said Committee, to be presented to the same (King). May 
God protect Your Excellency. 


Lisbon 4 March 1753. 
: | Fr, Diogo de M. Corte Real 
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Address by President Julius K. Nyerere to the Ministerial Con- 
ference of the “Group of 77”— Arusha, 12 February 1979. 


T is my duty and my pleasure to welcome this meeting, and every 

one of you, to Tanzania and to Arusha. I hope that there will. 

be an opportunity for you to see something of Tanzania. We have 

a lovely country, and we would like you to enjoy your stay here as 
well as to serve your countries and the whole Third World. 

The Agenda of your Conference is very long; it deals with very 
important matters. Many technical questions are involved, in which 
details and percentages can mean the difference between the useful- 
ness or otherwise of a proposal or suggested negotiating position. 
And these details are the reality of working fora New International 
Economic Order; unless careful attention is given to them (especially 
- by those entrusted with negotiating power) the Third World demands 
are mere rhetoric. | 

But there is also a danger in details. When a Third World 
negotiator has, after exhausting hours of argument, pushed the other 
side of the table from 30% to 45% he will feel a sense of achieve- 
ment, and urge acceptance upon his colleagues. We should all 
sympathise! I am not a military man. ButI am told that an army 
commander looks at a platoon’s advance in the light of its effect on 
` the total battle-front. If that advance can be held without cost, or 
can be used to ‘harass the opposing forces—fine! But if it exposes 
his troops pointlessly, or weakens the general strategy, then he con- 
gratulates the Platoon Commander and his men, and tells them to 
withdraw again. 

At this Conference you will be looking at the details of past and 
present negotiations in relation to the aim of securing fundamental 
changes in the present International Economic Order. I do not 
propose to comment! The delegates here are much better equipped 
than I am to assess the negotiations about a Common Fund, changes 
in the power structure of world financial institutions, tarriff and 
other restrictions on Third World trade, and so on. All that I intend 
to do is to share with you some thoughts about the future. 

Our Need for One Voice 

The Group of 77 developed out of a felt need for the Third 
World to speak with one voice at UNCTAD Conferences and other 
meetings concerned with world economic matters. It was our 
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separate weakness which impelled us towards multilateral consulta- 
tions, and which has caused forty more nations to join the “Group 
of 77’? meetings since Algiers in 1967. Whatever the economic 
philosophy of our nations, we had all found that individual efforts 
to develop our own national economies kept running into a solid wall 
of power—the power of the rich nations and the rich transnational 
corporations. 

| Newly de-colonised nations, and the older countries of Latin 
America, had all inherited the same idea from the dominant Euro- 
American culture: work hard and you will become prosperous. 
Gradually we all discovered that hard work and prosperity were not 
cause and effect; something external to ourselves always seemed to 
break the reputed connection! The so-called neutrality of the 
-world market place turned out to be a neutrality between the 
exploiter and the exploited, between a bird of prey and its victim. 
If in our effort to find resources for survival—let alone development— 
we carried out the textbook procedures for raising capital, we 
always seemed to end up under the virtual control of the transnational. 
corporations or subject to IMF deflationary policies—or both. We 
did not achieve progress: we simply moved from the frying pan into 
the deep-freezer! Even if we tried to do nothing except sell our 
traditional exports and buy our traditional imports, we found 
that we could buy less and less with more and more of our hard work. 

So we came together in order to negotiate with the industrialised 
states for changes in the laws and practices of world exchange and 
finance. The present system has been developed by the industrialised 
states to serve their purposes.: This is a matter of historical fact, 
not a moral judgement! The result is that the group of industrialised 
nations—which do act as a group when dealing with outsiders— 
control the levers of international exchange and finance, and also 
control the wealth accumulated through centuries of colonialism, 
gun-boat diplomacy, and an initial advantage in mass production 
techniques. Once again I am stating facts, not making moral 
judgments. If morality enters into the matter—as I believe it does— 
it refers to the future. For we, the Third World, are now demand- 
ing that the systems which make the rich richer and the poor poorer 
must be changed to keep pace with other changes in the world—the | 
ending of colonialism, the advance of technology, and mankind’s new 
consciousnss of human quality and human dignity. 

We make this demand, as the Third World, in full awareness 
of certain basic facts, and because of them. 70% of the world’s 
population—the Third World—commands together no more than 
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12% of Gross World Product. 80% of the world’s trade and invest- 
ment, 93% of its industry, and almost 100% of its research is 
controlled —in the words of Barbara Ward—by the industrial rich. The 
income gap is getting wider, even between the industrialised and the 
so-called ‘higher-income’ Third World countries. The Third World 
still does most of its trade with the developed nations; its transport 
links are predominantly with the developed world; the technology 
it uses is technology developed by and for the developed world— 
which also controls its use. 


A Unity of Nationalisms 


In other words, the Third World nations did not shape the 
world’s institutions of production and exchange and have virtually no 
say in them. But we are dominated by them. It is this domination 
by forces over which we have no control that each one of us has 
rejected. And our coming together in the “Group of 77” has the 
purpose of enabling us to deal on terms of greater equality with an 
existing Centre of Power. Ours is basically a unity of opposition. 
And it is a unity of nationalisms. 

For it was our separate nationalisms which caused us to come 
together, not the ideals of human brotherhood, or human equality, or - 
love for each other. The immediate reason for each nation joining the 
“Group of 77’’ depended on the point at which it had experienced 
the economic frustrations of power external to itself. Whether it 
wanted to “be developed”, or “be industrialised”, or “to overcome 
poverty”, or even just to be able to operate as an independent nation, 
it wanted to do that while remaining African, Latin American, or 
Asian—and within those groups, Tanzanian, Argentinian or 
Malaysian. It has practical experience of the fact that legal 
independence did not mean economic freedom which made most of 
us think in terms of co-operating with others similarly placed. 

I stress the fact that it was nationalism which has forced us 
together because we have to understand ourselves in order to 
achieve our purposes. The “Group of 77” does not share an 
ideology. Some of us are avowedly “‘scientific’’ socialists, some just 
plain socialists, some capitalists, some theocratic, and some fascists! 
We are not necessarily friendly with each other—some countries 
represented here are currently engaged in a war with each other. 
Our National Income per head varies from about $100 a year to 
$2,000 a year. Some of us have minerals, some do not ; some of us 
are landlocked and others are isolated in huge oceans. The “Group 
of 77” cannot be defined by any of these or any other economic, 
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social, or ideological categories—membership cuts across them all. 

The immediate interests, and the negotiating priorities, of 
different members of the “Group of 77” are therefore very different. 
Consequently, there is a tendency for sub-groups to develop within 
the “Group of 77”. We have OPEC, the Most Seriously Affected, the 
Least Developed, the Newly Industrialised Countries, the Landlock- 
ed and so on; sometimes these classifications are made by us and 
sometimes by others but accepted by us for working purposes. For 
this kind of sub-division of the “Group of 77”? can be useful; it 
enables us to carry on particular detailed negotiations with the 
industrialised countries and it also helps us to ensure that all interests 
within the “Group of 77” are covered in the working out of our 
general strategy. 

But this kind of sub-division is also very dangerous. Sub- 
groups inevitably develop their own internal accommodations and 
their own sense of unity— which can become a unity against the other 
sub-groups rather than with them against the existing world order. 
When this happens it becomes difficult to use a negotiating advantage 
in one area to make a breakthrough in an area where the advantage 
is with the other side of the table. “Divide and Rule” is an old 
technique of domination; the developed nations are not unaware of 
its usefulness. 


The Unity in Our Diversity 


But our diversity exists in the context of one common and over- 
riding experience. What we have in common is that we are all, in 
relation to the developed world, dependent—not interdependent— 
nations. Each of our economies has developed as a by-product and 
a subsidiary of development in the industrialised North, and is exter- 
nally oriented. Weare not the prime movers of our own destiny. 
We are ashamed to admit it; but economically we are dependencies— 
semi-colonies at best— not sovereign states. 

This is true for everyone of us represented here. The members 
of OPEC united and set the price of oilin 1973. This historic action 
shook the world,’ greatly improved the bargaining power of the oil 
exporting countries and encouraged other primary producers. But 
since then OPEC has learned, and we have all learned once again, 
that however powerful it is, a single trade union which only covers 
one section of a total enterprise cannot change the fundamental 
relationship between employers and employees. 

Then there are the Third World giants—India, Indonesia and 
Brazil. If these three countries, representing about 900 million 
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people, were to separate themselves from other Third World countries 
and speak as one, they would still not be able to escape from the 

reality of domination by the group of developed countries—at best 
they could get marginal and temporary concessions, For the reality 
is that the unity of even the most powerful of the sub-groups within 
the Third World is not sufficient to allow its members to become 
full actors, rather than reactors, in the world economic system. 
The unity of the entire Third World is necessary for the achieve- 
ment of fundamental change in the present world economic arrange- 
ments. | 

Yet the pressures towards disunity are strong. The more 
advantageously placed among the “Group of 77” are being flattered 
and wooed and offered concessions in this or that matter which is of . 
immediate interest to them. And there are forces within every sub- 
group—from OPEC to the Least Privileged —which are inclined to 
take offers of special treatment, or special representation, and then— 
instead of using these as a base for further Third World advance—to 
lose interest in the wider struggle. Those forces have not yet won 
within any country, but it would be stupid to pretend that they do 
not exist. For they will not just disappear. We are all feeling the 
cold winds of a European recession, and in our desperation there is a 
strong temptation to look inwards to ourselves as individual nations 
rather than inwards to our group as a whole. 

I have been saying aloud some of the things which are being 
said privately. I-have done so because a danger can be dealt with 
only when it is acknowledged. And disunity would be a’ terrible 
setback to the prospects of all of us, and would mean discarding a 
great potential source of power. For the diversity within the Third 
World could be our strength rather than our weakness if we can hold 
to our political decision for unity in negotiation and in action 


The Choice is Not Either/Or 


Sometimes we politicians talk as if change in the present world 
economic order has to come either through Dialogue, or through 
Confrontation with the rich nations. I have done this myself when 
talking in developed .countries. For it is a kind of shorthand—a 
quick way of pointing out that what is true within countries is also - 
true between countries. If there is not planned change in the old 
order then confrontation is inevitable, nationally and internationally. 
But we have gone on from there, and talked as if the Third World 
had to make a strategic choice between negotiating and declaring an 
all-out economic war on the rich states. On that basis we have 
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become very apologetic—to our own people and to others, When 
participating in Dialogue we become apologetic, as if to negotiate is 
somehow to surrender or to soften about the objective. And if 
Dialogue gets us nowhere we become apologetic about Confrontation, 
as if we were being unreasonable—even irrational—and provoking an 
all-out economic war which we cannot win. . 


I do not believe that is the kind of choice we face. Wedo not 
have to chose between Dialogue and Confrontation with the ` rich; 
there is no reason why we should be apologetic about negotiating, 
or about refusing to go on with a particular discussion and resorting 
to direct action. Ours is a kind of Trade Union of the Poor. Some- 
times—perhaps most of the time—we will negotiate about different 
aspects of the demand for a New International Economic Order and 
settle for the best compromise we can reach at that time. Sometimes, 
however, we may be forced to call a strike in order to show that 
certain things are no longer acceptable! 


But a Trade Union is strong in proportion to its unity. And 
when deciding upon the acceptability or otherwise of any potential 
compromise we have to recognise political realities—in our case all 
117 of them. For the Third World does not.have a strike fund, and 
hunger-strikes are not the weapon of the starving. Asking countries 
like Zambia and Chile to stop exporting copper to the industrialised 
nations, for example, is asking them to commit suicide. Their 
Governments will naturally not agree to do that, and asking them to 
do so would therefore be equivalent to breaking the unity of the 
Third World. This weakness of ours can be exaggerated. But our 
conditions are well known to the developed nations; threatening talk 
of confrontation as an alternative to dialogue does not frighten them. 


But it is also true that the kind of dialogue we have been con- 
ducting—at UNCTAD, Paris, Geneva, New York and everywhere 
else—has brought no. fundamental changes in the world economic’ 
order. This is not to say thatit has been useless. There are now 
groups of people, and even small nations, in the industrialised. world 
which have realised that the present inequities cannot be allowed to 
continue, and that planned change is necessary in their own interests 
as well as ours. That is a helpful movement. But the problem 
remains: we have not succeeded in changing the structure of power. 
The world order still works against the interests of the poor. 


I believe this unsatisfactory result from our efforts is because we 
have been making the mistake of acting as if negotiation is exclusively 
a matter of reason and morality, which has nothing to do with the 
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strength of the participants. The truth is that we need power to 
negotiate, just as we need power to go on strike. So far we have 
been negotiating as noisy and importunate supplicants. We need to 
negotiate from a position of steadily increasing power. 


What Can We Do? 


The basic question we should be asking ourselves now, after- 
years of hard talking and little progress, is this. What can we do, 
among ourselves, to strengthen our position in future negotiations? 

My first answer is: We must maintain and strengthen our 
unity. We must ensure that we continue to speak with one voice and 
that none of us makes a separate bilateral or multilateral deal which 
weakens the overall Third World bargaining position. This will not 
get easier as time goes on. 

‘In all our countries there are groups which identify themselves 
with the powerful and privileged of the world and who aim only to 
join them—regardless of the poor in their own nation and elsewhere. 
In all our countries there are those who have no patience with inter- 
national negotiations or agreements. In Governments, and as 
Oppositions, the Third World has reactionaries and radicals of diffe- 
rent gradations: If we are to maintain Third World unity we all 
have to work together when operating within non-Third World 
organisations for Third World objectives. 


I do not believe this means that we must never protest about 
brutality, tyranny, and racism within the Third World; that would 
be intolerable—and it would not serve the interests of our peoples. 
It does mean, however, that we may have to co-operate functionally 
with governments which we intensely dislike and disapprove of. For 
the object is to complete the liberation of the Third World countries 
from external domination. That is the basic meaning of the New 
International Economic Order. And unity is our instrument—our 
only instrument — of liberation. 

But we have to do more than stand united when negotiating as 
the “Group of 77.” We have to work together; our nations have to 
co-operate economically. This is where the diversity of the Third 
World can be our strength also. 

We have to build up trade among ourselves, and we have to do 
this quite deliberately. For it will not happen through the workings 
of laissez faire. We have each to search out the possibilities of pur- 
chase from other Third World nations, or sale to other Third World 
nations, a 
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We have to co-operate in establishing Third World Multina- 
tional Corporations, owned by us and controlled by us, to serve our 
purposes and to remain independent of the great Transnational Cor- 
porations which now dominate the world economic scene. We need 
Third World Shipping Lines to carry our goods, to open new links 
between us— and to break the strangling monopoly of the Conference 
Lines. We need Third World international insurance; it is absurd 
that our reinsurance premiums should provide capital for the indus- 
trialised world. We need to have institutions of research and deve- 
lopment directed at serving our needs and developing our resources. 
We need to plan jointly-owned industries when our separate markets 
are too small for the economic viability of certain production pro- 
cesses. And it may be that we should be considering the idea of 
having our own Third World financial clearing institutions instead 
of paying each other through London, New York, or Paris. 

All these things are possible on three conditions. That there 
is, on balance, equal benefit for all the participating Third World 
countries in each package of co-operation. That we treat obliga- 
tions—financial or commerciul—to each other as seriously as we treat 
those to the rich and powerful nations, or even more seriously. And 
that we should all give preference to Third World institutions when 
these compete with those of the industrialised world. 


Building up Third World self-reliance, nationally and collecti- 
vely, is not a miraculous answer to our problems. It will take time— 
along time. And it will be very difficult. Certainly Tanzania is not 
the one to underestimate the difficulties of this prescription: East 
Africa is an example of a tragic failure in Third World co-operation. 
There have been other failures, and there may be more in the future. 
Yet every successful effort at co-operation sirengthens the whole 
Third World in its dealings with the developed world. We must all 
keep trying. And we must all encourage and give what help we can 
to every attempt which is made, whether it is functional or general, 
neighbourly, regional, or inter-continental. All that we should ask 
before giving our backing is that it is a truly Third World co- 
operative effort, and that it is designed to strengthen the independence 
and the economy of Third World countries. 

This question is on vour Agenda. Economic Co-operation 
among Developing Countries is Item 18! Yet this position on the 
Agenda need not matter too much; co-operation among ourselves 
can be a feature of the discussion on almost any subject if the 
approach is always “what can we do among ourselves, for ourselves?”’, 
And there are corridors in this building! 
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Preparation for Negotiations 

The final point I wish to mention is not on your Agenda at all. 
But J am sometimes appalled by the handicap under which Third 
World negotiators enter into important meetings—either among our- 
selves or with others. We in Tanzania take these questions fairly 
seriously, yet our delegates have every little help. They get, from 
Tanzanian economists who have very heavy domestic responsibilities, 
a short Paper commenting on the major issues; they read articles in 
international journals; and they have the Papers which UNCTAD 

‘presents to us. I believe a similar situation exists for most, if not all, 
Third World delegations to UN or North/South meetings. And with 
this kind of support they go to meet highly experienced people, armed 
with all the preparatory material put forth by sophisticated domestic 
and OECD staff and their computers! 

Many dedicated Third World experts work for UNCTAD, and 
other staff members see the need for. changes in the international 
system of exchange and finance. But UNCTAD is, by definition, a 
world organization, One job of its staffis to help meetings to reach 
agreement. It is the job of the Third World to develop and state its 
own position. . 

The same lack of technical preparation may be hindering 
our efforts to expand economic co-operation among ourselves. It 
is at present no one’s job to search out potential areas of co-operation 
and present them to our overworked Ministers, and then follow up 
an interest. Once again, UNCTAD and other United Nations ser- 
vants are helpful; we owe a lot to them. But some members of the 
UN appear to have their own feelings about UN secretariats serving 
the interests of one side—even the weaker side—in a world nego- 
tiation! 

There is considerable suspicion about international bureaucra- 
cies and new institutions—I am not immune myself! They tend to be 
very expensive, especially if the staffs are paid at what are called 
“international standards’’~-which usually means the highest wages 
anywhere. But it may be that the “Group of 77” should be looking 

again at this question of whether it needs its own full-time economists 
and other professional people as a technical aid to the policy-makers 
and negotiators. I would only add that, if we decide this to be the 
case, then we must pay for that technical office ourselves. He who 
pays the piper calls the tunel l 


Change is a Process | 
As I understand it, our purpose in the “Group of 77” is to try 
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to secure changes in the world’s economic arrangements because we 
see these as unfair, detrimental to our interests, and indeed contrary 
to the interests of world stability and progress. Our goal is economic 
liberation, and on that goal there can be no compromise. But during 
the process of liberation it may sometimes be necessary to compro- 
mise; we have no desire to contract out of the world in which we 
live. l 

I have been arguing that to achieve our purposes we need to 
maintain and even strengthen our unity in the “Group of 77”, and 
to expand functional co-operation among ourselves. Nothing I have 
said is new. It can only be a reminder of well-known truths as you 
embark upon your labours. 

For there are no miraculous answers to our problems. Changing 
the world order is a process. It can be speeded; it can be directed; 
and it can be made less turbulent. But it will remain a process. The 
next UNCTAD Conference— for which you are preparing yourselves 
—is an event along the way. Your preparations for it should also 
be preparations for later stages in the process we are trying to 
influence, 





India-Africa Relations (April-June) 
ANUP RANJAN BASU 


India-built Ghat Airport in Libya 

The Rs. 43-crore India-built Ghat airport in Libya was com- 
missioned on 3 April at a function attended, among others, by the 
Chairman of the International Airport Authority of India and the 
Chief Consultant to the project. The contract for this prestigious 
project was won by the IAAI in the face of a stiff international 
competition in 1976. Satisfied with the performance of the IAAI, 
the Libyan Government has awarded two more projects to India— 
the Rs. 22-crore Brak airport and the Rs. ll-crore terminal building 
at Ghat. 


Somali Minister’s Visit to India 

The Foreign Minister of the Democratic Republic of Somalia, 
Dr. Abdurrahman Jama Barre, arrived in India on 1 April on a five- 
day official visit to the country. Speaking at a dinner given in honour 
of Dr. Barre, Atal Bihari Vajpayee, India’s Foreign Minister, observed 
that now, more than ever before, the non-aligned countries must 
reaffirm their commitment to resolve disputes by peaceful means 
and to abjure the use of force. Referring to the two cquntries’ common 
concern for the creation ofa new international economic order, 
he said the elimination of economic domination, wherever it existed, 
was a “shared imperative’ for all developing countries. Speaking 
about the grave danger to humanity posed by the racist .regimes of 
southern Africa, he remarked: “We stand firm in our determination 
to support the freedom struggle there in every way, in the full faith 
and confidence that majority rule wil! come to the peoples of 
Zimbabwe, Namibia and South Africa.”’ 

Replying, Dr. Barre said the present international situation 
was “‘fraught with ominous overtures for peace and stability and its 
staggering complexity does not augur well for the world com- 
munity.” The need for unity and coherence of the non-aligned 
movement had therefore become an imperative necessity. 

Hoping that India’s technological achievements and experience 
would contribute to Somalia’s development efforts, he added: 
“Somalia believes that India’s technology is more appropriate and 
relevant to the needs of its infant economy.”’ 

Ata meeting between Industry Minister George Fernandes and 
Dr Barre on 5 April India, which has been cooperating with Somalia 
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in technical and economic matters since the early sixties, agreed 
to assist the latter in the establishment of new industrial projects and 
training of personnel. Mr Fernandes also offered to help update the 
UNIDO report on the industrial survey of Somalia prepared some 
years ago. 


India’s Stand on Egypt-Israel Peace Treaty 

Replying to the debate on the demands for grants for the 
Ministry of External Affairs, Mr Vajpayee referred to the recently 
concluded peace treaty between Egypt and Israel, stating that 
India believed that the three conditions stipulated in the UN 
Resolution.on West Asia should be satisfied in full. These were: total 
vacation of Arab lands under Israeli occupation since October 1967; 
fulfilm ent of-Palestinian aspirations regarding their future homeland; 
and security within well-established frontiers for all states in the 
region. While the international community must bring to bear its 
weight on the parties for a comprehensive solution of these problems, 
including the grave Palestinian question, the super-powers, Mr 
Vajpayee said, should defuse the existing tense situation by pressuris- 
ing Israel to agree to a “far-reaching solution”. 

On southern Africa, Mr Vajpayee declared that India would 
continue to give political and material support to all liberation 
movements, including those in Zimbabwe, Namibia and elsewhere. 
This assistance had been doubled in the last two years. 


Libyan Crude for India 

Libya has for the first time agreed to supply 2.5 million tonnes 
of crude to India during the next 12 months. It has also agreed to 
a reduction in the transportation cost of crude, one million tonnes 
of which will reach this country by December 1979 and the remainder 
in the next four months. 


Shanti Sadiq Ali Tours African Countries 

From 20 April to 23 May Mrs Shanti Sadiq Ali, a member of 
the Governing Body of the Indian Council for Cultural Relations, and 
Executive Editor of Africa Quarterly, visited Africa to acquaint herself 
with the recent developments there. 

In Mauritius, the first country on her itinerary, Mrs Sadiq Ali 
met Sir Seewoosagar Ramgoolam, the Prime Minister, and important 
members of his Cabinet at a lunch hosted by the Indian High 
Commissioner. She also had a fruitful meeting with the leaders of 
the Opposition led by Paul Berenger and his colleagues of the 
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Movement Militant Mauricien. She was invited to tea by Sir 
Seewoosagar and the acting Governor-General, Sir Burrenchanbay, 
and his wife, who is a social worker. She was interviewed on TV in 
both Hindi and English. | 

In Seychelles, Mrs Sadiq Ali had wide-ranging talks with the 
Information Minister, James Michele, the Minister for Planning and 
Development, Dr Maxime Ferrari, and with officials in the Ministries 
of Education, Foreign, Affairs and Tourism. She visited the 
office of the Seychelles People’s Progressive Front (SPPF) where the 
party spokesmen explained to her details of the new constitution 
which took effect from 5 June and institutionalises the policies and 
practices followed by the Government since June 1977.and the work- 
ing of the SPPF. Ata luncheon meeting, Madam Albert Rene, the 
wife of the President, explained to Mrs Sadiq Ali the role of women 
in the socio-economic reconstruction of the country under the new 
Government. 


Seychelles, which is studying the possibilities of reducing its 
dependence on South Africa, attaches great importance to further | 
- expanding co-operation with India. This has been highlighted by the 
frequent visits of Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Transport, 
Economic Development and Planning and Health to India as also 
India’s participation in the Seychelles Independence Day celebrations. 
in which a cultural troupe and a unit of the Indian Navy took part. 
India has also provided a consultant for Air Seychelles. It was empha- 
sised during the talks with Mrs Sadiq Ali that there is great scope 
for further co-operation in agriculture, light industry and fisheries. 

In Tanzania, Mrs Sadiq Ali was apprised of the situation in 
Uganda and southern Africa. As a member of the Indian National 
Committee for the Observance of the United Nations International 
Anti-Apartheid Year and Convener of its Maharashtra State Com- 
mittee, she discussed with representatives of the African National Con- 
gress the programmes of in-plant training and scholarships sponsored 
by the Maharashtra State Committee for victims of apartheid. She 
also had a meeting with the other representatives of southern African 
liberation movements based in Dar-es-Salaam. 


At a meeting with the university authorities and the Assistant 
Secretary of Chama Cha Mopinduzi, Mrs Sadiq Ali explored the 
possibilities of contributions by Tanzanian authors to Africa: 
Quarterly. As in Mauritius and Seychelles, she invited officials, 
intellectuals and academicians to take part in the Seminar on ‘India 
and East African Littoral, Hinterland and Island States—Areas of- 
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Co-operation”, jointly sponsored by the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations, the University of Bombay, and the National Institute of 
Oceanography. The seminar will be held at Goa towards the end 
of the year. 

Mrs Sadiq Ali devoted a great deal of her time in Zambia to’ 
discussions with leaders of the liberation movements who have their 
headquarters in Lusaka. She was apprised of the developments in 
Zimbabwe in the wake of the so-called majority rule elections there. 
Among the important ZAPU leaders she met were Mr Chinamano, 
Vice-President, and Mr George Silundika. Other representatives of 
the liberation movements included a delegation led by Miss Nanji, 
Administrative Secretary, SWAPO, and Raymond Mokoena, James 
Stewart and Mrs Cecilia Masondo, all of the African National Con- 
gress (South Africa). She visited the UN Institute for Namibia and 
a refugee camp in the suburbs of Lusaka. 

Mrs Sadiq Ali was invited to lunch by Mrs Betty Kaunda, wife 
of the President, and the President himself. President Kaunda 
explained to her his view of the unfolding crisis in southern Africa, 
particularly in Zimbabwe after the internal settlement there. He 
said Zambia and Mozambique had a key role to play in averting 
civil war which the departing Whites from Rhodesia might like to 
provoke as they did in Mozambique. He also explained Zambia’s 
recent policy changes which led to the opening of the Rhodesian 
border as a result of domestic compulsions. On India-~-Zambia 
relations, President Kaunda reiterated his view that India must 
continue to play a dynamic role at international forums to resolve 
southern African problems peacefully because of its credibility with 
the super powers. He urged India to take up the Zimbabwe issue at 
the forthcoming Commonwealth Conference. 


Mrs Sadiq Ali also met the Prime Minister and other high 
officials and established valuable contacts with the university authori- 
ties and intellectuals in Zambia. She visited Livingstone where she 
was received by the Mayor. Her visit was widely covered on TV and 
in the press. . 

While in Mozambique Mrs Sadiq Ali had a fruitful meeting with 
the Governor of the Port City of Beira and in Maputo with Foreign 
Minister Chissano. Ata dinner hosted by the Indian Ambassador, 
she had prolonged discussions with the ZANU leader, Robert 
Mugabe, who explained the difficulties facing the Patriotic Front and 
possible strategies to meet the current crisis. 

In Malawi Mrs Sadiq Ali met a cross-section of the people— 
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Ministers, women leaders, university professors and leaders of the 
‘Asian community. Among them were Mr and Mrs S.H.M.C. 
Kwenda, Minister of Social Welfare; Mr A.S. Chimphanje Phiri, 
Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Justice; Mr S.W. Sululu Mwale, 
Member of Parliament; Mrs Margaret Ali, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the President; Mrs E. Chatalo, Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry 
of Health; Mr J.A.H. Malinki, Acting Mayor; Mr and Mrs W.C. 
Salima, Principal Secretary, Ministry of Local Government, Mr and 
Mrs C.M, Makone, Deputy Secretary, Ministry of External Affairs 
and City Councillors. 

On her way back home, Mrs Sadiq Ali stopped over in Kenya 
where she renewed her contacts with journalists and intellectuals. 
She studied the changing situation in post-Kenyatta Kenya and its 
attempts to diffuse regional problems. 


Algeria to Supply Crude to India | 

George Fernandes, India’s Minister for Industry, signed on 
23 April a memorandum of understanding with the Algerian Minister 
for Heavy Industry for the supply of one million tonnes of petroleum 
from Algeria. The two countries will also initiate negotiations for a 
long-term contract for the supply of petroleum to India and of 
engineering components to Algeria. 


Indian Aid for Senegal Projects 

India and Senegal signed on 30 April a protocol on industrial 
and economic co-cperation between the two countries. The protocol 
accords priority to programmes for Indian participation in Senegalese 
development projects. These are mainly for the manufacture of 
agricultural implements, pumps,. light tractors and automotive 
spares. 


Algerian Transport Team in India 

An Algerian transport team which visited India recently expres- 
sed a keen interest in securing Indian personnel for training cadets 
and officers for that country’s merchant navy and for the development 
of an infrastructure for its ports. 


Industrial Cooperation between India and Nigeria 

A high-level. Government technical delegation, headed by 
Nigeria’s Commissioner of Industries, Trade and Transport, Mr B.C. 
Okwo, had discussions with industrialists in Delhi and Bombay in 
the first week of May on the possibilities of collaboration bétween 
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the two countries in setting up small-scale industries in Nigeria. The 
delegation showed a keen’ interest in obtaining Indian expertise to 
establish industrial units in Nigeria and exploit its vast mineral and 
natural resources. 


Kundun’s Visit to African Countries 

In line with India’s policy of maintaining friendly relations with 
the developing countries of Asia and Africa, Samarendra Kundu, 
Minister of State for External Affairs, visited Zambia, Malawi, 
Mauritius, Seychelles and Uganda from 27 May to 8 June. He was 
in Zambia, a key frontline state with which India has most cordial 
relations, from 27 to 30 May. iv 


t 


Mr Kundu had discussions with President Kenneth Kaunda, 
Prime Minister Daniel Lisulo and Foreign Minister Wilson Chakulya. 
He conveyed to them India’s solidarity and support for the forntline 
states and the liberation movements of Zimbabwe and Namibia. 
The Zambian leaders expressed satisfaction with the progress of 
bilateral co-operation between India and Zambia, The two countries 
had in pursuance of the decisions arrived at during the Zambian 
Prime Minister’s visit to India in December 1978 signed an agreement 
on avoidance of double taxation and finalised details regarding the 
utilisation of the IDBI credit of Rs. 10 crores offered by India to 
Zambia. 

- Mr Kundu paid a goodwill visit to Malawi from 30 May to 
2 June. He was the first Indian Minister to visit Malawi since India 
established diplomatic relations with that country. President Hastings 
Banda, who was on a tour of the country, had designated his Minis- 
ter for Youth and Culture, Gwanda Chakuamba, to play host to Mr 
Kundu, who had discussions with E.C. Bwanali, Minister of Finance, 
S.C. Hara, Minister of Trade, Industry and Tourism, and the 
Speaker of the National Assembly. ` 

The leaders of Malawi expressed. their Government’s apprecia- 
tion of India’s contribution to the liberation struggle in Africa and of 
its economic co-operation in the development of several African coun- 
tries. They expressed their keenness to benefit from Indian technical 
assistance, particularly in the fields of small-scale industries and 
agriculture. 

During his visit to Mauritius from 2 to 3 June, Mr Kundu met 
Prime Minister Ramgoolam and several members of his Government. 
Sir Seewoosagar expressed his satisfaction with the progress of bilate- 
ral co-operation between India and Mauritius. 

Mr Kundu attended a function held to mark the 55th anniver- 
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sary of the end of the system of indentured labour in the country. 


Mr Kundu visited Seychelles to represent India at the 
Liberation Day celebrations of that country. He met President 
France Albert Reve, Foreign Minister Guy Simon and most of the 
other ministers and some key officials. The President expressed his 
gratitude for the assistance India had given to his country from time 
to time and affirmed his Government’s desire to further strengthen 
co-operation between the countries. He said his Ministers who 
visited India last year were greatly impressed with what they saw of 
its development. He looked forward to visiting India in December 
1979. He said his Government was keen to avail of India’s expertise 
in small-scale industries. He welcomed the deputation of an Indian 
expert in small-scale industries to Seychelles. He evinced . interest in 
the utilisation of Indian technology for the industrial exploitation of 
coconut. palm in his country. He stressed the need for streng- 
thening cooperation among the Indian Ocean countries. 


During Mr Kundu’s visit, the Instruments of Ratification of the 
Air Service Agreement and the Economic and Technical Cooperation 
Agreement between India and Seychelles were exchanged. 


Mr Kundu visited Uganda from 6 to 8 June, following the 
formal recognition by India of the new Provisional Government of 
that country on 1 June. His visit was the first by a non-African 
minister since the installation of the new Government on 13 April. 
It symbolised the importance India attaches to the development of its 
traditional ties of friendship and co-operation with Uganda. Mr 
Kundu conveyed a message of greetings from the Prime Minister of 

‘India to President Yusufu Lule. He met the following Ministers of 

the Government of Uganda: Sam Sebagareka, Minister of Finance 
and Economic Planning; Otema Alimedi, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Arnold Bisase, Minister of Health; Dr Dungu, Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Animal Husbandry; Akena Pojok, Minister of Power and 
Communications; Andrew Adimola, Minister of Reconstruction and 
Rehabilitation; Robert Serumaga, Minister of Commerce and Indus- 
try; Dan Nabudere, Minister of Justice; and Dr Karugire, Deputy 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 


The Ugandan leaders praised India’s historic contribution to 
the struggle against imperialism, colonialism and apartheid and the 
inspiration its own struggle for independence had provided to the 
freedom struggle in Africa. They expressed appreciation of India’s 
consistent support to the liberation struggle in southern Africa. 
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Foreign Minister’s Visit to Algeria 

On 24 June, Atal Bihari Vajpayee, India’s Foreign Minister, 
left for a three-day visit to Algeria. Indo-Algerian bilateral co-ope- 
ration was reviewed during his visit. A technical and scientific 
co-operation agreement creating a framework to facilitate availability 
of expertise was also signed. | 


Statement on Rhodesian Recognition 

Mr Vajpayee has in a statement reiterated India’s opposition to 
any kind of recognition being given to the new Government of . 
Rhodesia which, he said, was not in the best interests of the African 
people. 


_ Coordinating Bureau of Non-aligned Club Meets 

At the Coordinating Bureau meeting of the non-aligned club 
held in Colombo in June, Mr Vajpayee referred to the controversies 
that had plagued the Colombo conference. He pointed out that the 
“challenge now to our unity and vitality is not from outside but 
from within our ranks”. He added : ‘‘We have seen armed conflicts 
between non-aligned nations; we have witnessed attempts to change 
established frontiers; we have seen violations of the principles of 
non-interference and peaceful co-existence between neighbours and 
even distant nations’. These conflicts and weaknesses, Mr Vajpayee 
continued, “are not just an embarrassment to us but weaken our 
capacity to play an effective role and contribute to the solution of 
international problems”. He urged the formulation of a code of 
self-discipline to enforce the original principles and criteria of the 
movement such as steering clear of power blocs, abjuring use of force, 
and non-interference in the internal affairs of other countries. 





Book Reviews 


DAN W. NABUDERE: The Political Economy of Imperialism. Zed 
Press, London, 1977, pp. 293. 


TRE author introduces the subject with Engels’ observation : 

“Political economy is.. essentially a historical science.’ He 
has accordingly made a historical study of imperialism in the book 
under review. It begins with “Feudalism and the Rise of Mercantilist 
Imperialism” tracing the history of the feudal economy in which land 
provided the leverage for domination of the people. It, however, 
had its limitations, and its decay began with the monetary economy. 
Trade gave birth to “‘free towns” which could live without feudal 
chiefs; these towns collaborated with the mercantilists. Outright 
plunder, colonisation, and extermination of the aboriginal people 
accounted for the ‘‘primitive accumulation”. 

The second phase—or the first stage of neo-imperialism—domi- 
nated by capital is dealt with in the next part of the book, “Com- 
petitive Capitalism and Free Trade.” The ‘‘primitive accumulation” 
led to the Industrial Revolution, to begin with in Britain. Modern 
industry intensified production vis-a-vis division of labour. With it: 
arose the question of markets. The same process followed in 
Germany, France, the USA and other European countries. The 
British tndustrial-commercial-feudal complex advocated laissez faire 
when it met with a challenge from the “‘protectionist’’ policy adopted 
by its counterparts outside Britain. The financiers secured an edge in 
the struggle between the British hegemonistic ‘‘bourgeoisie’’ and the 
‘youthful and revolutionary” leadership in Europe and the United 
States. 

“Monopoly Capitalism and Modern Imperialism” is discussed 
in the third part of the book which analyses the role of finance show- 
ing how the hegemony passed on to the bankers. Export of capital 
led to a division of the world into spheres of influence. World Wars 
I and II were links in the chain of ‘‘scramble” for influence. This 
was, however, disrupted by the “Great October Socialist Revolution”. 

The fourth part deals with US efforts to mobilise all possible forces 
to “contain” socialism. This gave birth to a new open-door policy 
of neo-colonialism which is discussed under the title ‘Multilateral 
Imperialism.” Here the author makes a scathing attack on the neo- 
Marxist school which diverts people’s attention from neo-colonialism. 

The author discusses ‘Neo-colonialism under Multilateral 
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Imperialism” in the fifth part of the book. He maintains that finance 
is the chariot of neo-colonialism. It aims at avoiding competitive 
tendencies and encouraging “junior” partnerships, particularly with 
the Third World countries. It is a policy of exploitation of labour 
and oppression of people through production backed by finance and 
a technology monopolised by ‘Multilateral Imperialism’. Thus 
finance (capital) plays the role of Imperial Civil Servants in 
manipulating the domestic vis-a-vis foreign policies of these countries. 

The author thus traces the history of domination of “Western 
economic power” from the days of feudalism to the age of R&D 
all over the world minus the Socialist bloc. He exposes the real 
enemy and exhorts the oppressed peoples to unite to destroy it. He 
hopes in the concluding chapter, ‘‘The End of Imperialism”, that his 
‘book will indicate to them the basic contradictions and identify the ob- 
jectives. Chinese and Vietnamese-type national democratic struggles, 
according to him, are schools to train pupils to fight imperialism. The 
author makes his own contribution in the form of this book. 


Professor Nabudere makes no effort to hide the fact that his 
book explains Imperialism from the Marxist viewpoint. His main 
emphasis ‘is on Lenin’s thesis of imperialism and its link with Marx’s 
Capital through the “Law of the Rate of Profit to Fall’. He repeats 
that imperialism can neither be reformed nor would it die its natural 
death. He maintains with Lenm, Stalin and Mao Tse-tung that only 
the “oppressed” people can eliminate it. 


Such an approach cannot satisfy the modern reader maintaining 
as it does that imperialism is an integral and uncontrollable aspect of 
capitalism. It lays stress on the destruction of the capitalist order. 
Recent events however have raised some doubts about the validity 
of this approach. The “oppressed” people put an end to the capita- 
list order in Russia and evolved a “socialist?” order in its place, but 
the latter gave birth to the “revisionists”. In China, Mao introduced 
a cycle of “cultural revolutions” to prevent such a thing happening 
in his country, but the Maoist order itself was abolished. The 
author has not explained why the Vietnamese ‘“‘national democratic 
struggle” is still going on. Does the non-Marxist thesis that imperia- 
lism originated in human decisions find any credibility in these events ? 
Has the Marxist thesis become a religious dogma? The author does 
not take up these questions. . 


Another recent non-Marxist approach, that imperialism is “pri- 
marily the result of an excess of energies on the part of European 
societies in the economic, military, and political domains, but not an 
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existential necessity” is also not convincing. Nor is the claim that 
the “socialists” have discarded “‘status’’, “strength”, or “protection” 
—the three germs of imperialism! In brief, it can be said that the 
author does not make any contribution to the existing literature on 
the subject. 

Professor Nabudere can be given credit for outlining the Mar- 
xist approach to imperialism in a book packed with information. The 
book is lucid. It is readable and it may be useful to those interested 
in the subject. 

DHARAMPAL 


M. LIONEL BENDER, Ed.: The Non Semitic Languages of 
Ethiopia: Monograph No. 5, Occasional Papers Series, Committee 
on Ethiopian Studies. African Studies Center, Illinois, pp. xv, 738. 


NE of the limitations of linguistic studies in India has been the 

lack of research in languages outside the sub-continent. The 
reasons for such a gap are easily understood, for the linguistic variety 
in the sub-continent is of such dimensions that it would need several 
generations of linguists to cope with the necessary research at home. 
Also, given the limited human and economic resources in the field of 
linguistics, Indian linguists find few opportunities to address them- 
selves to linguistic situations and problems outside the country. 
Nevertheless, it would be very profitable to study the language situa- 
- tion in other countries, particularly those in Asia and Africa where 
one is likely to discover parallels to the Indian situation. 

In Africa, as in India, large populations control and manipulate 
several languages for their communicative needs. This linguistic he- 
terogeneity gives rise to problems of an educational, ethnic and poli- 
tical nature which must be objectively understood before solutions 
can be found. 

If Indian linguists have had nothing to do with. African linguis- 
tic studies, both native African and foreign linguists have also had 
very little to offer. It is only recently that American and European 
linguists have addressed themselves to the language situations in 
Africa. In contrast, Ethiopia has had a tradition of linguistic re- 
search which has gathered considerable momentum in the past few 
decades. The book under review adds to the available works on 
Ethiopian languages and fills a major gap in African linguistics. 

As pointed out by the editor in the Preface and Introduction 
(Ch. 1), the book is part of a larger work on the survey of Ethiopian 
languages and linguistics which had to be abandoned for financial 
reasons, and only the part on non-Semitic languages of Ethiopia 
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could appear in print in one volume. Although the originally planned 
volume would have provided a fuller picture of the languages of Ethi- 
opia, the present volume only covers languages which are spoken by 
over 50% of the population in the country. 


In terms of people, all but a relative handful in Ethiopia are native- 
speakers of languages of one genetic super-family: Afroasiatic...the 
number of speakers of non-Afroasiatic languages (is) less than 400,000 
out of an approximate 1970 total of 25,000,000. Of the 98% who are 
first speakers of Afroasiatic languages, about 11,500,000 speak 
Amharic or Tigrinya: two closely-related Semitic languages. Another 
8,000,000 speak Oromo or Somali, two related Cushitic languages. 
These four languages account for about 3/4 of all Ethiopians. The 
remainder mostly speak demographically smaller Semitic or Cushitic 
languages, with about 1,300,000 others speaking languages of the 
Omotic family. One Omotic language, Welamo, with its many local 
varieties, approaches 1,000,000 speakers. 


The book covers two major non-Semitic language families 
Cushitic and Omotic— of the Afroasiatic super-family (to which also 
belongs the Semitic language family); and the Nilo-Saharan super- 
family. It is divided into five parts. Part I provides a backdrop 
for the next three parts with an Introduction (Ch. 1), a Bibliographi- 
cal Sketch (Ch. 2), and an overview of the Lisramic (or Afroasiatic) 
super-family (Ch.3). Part 2 (Chs. 4-12) deals with the Cushitic 
family covering a vast area from an overview to prehistory to studies 
of several languages of this family. Part 3 deals with the other 
major non-Semitic Afroasiatic language family—Omotic. Chapters 
13-17 in this part cover several languages of this family. Part 4 (Chs, 
18-22) deals with some of the languages of the Nilo-Saharan super- 
family. Part 5 (Chs. 23-27) is titled “Other Topics’? and contains 
papers on topics such as Sociolinguistics, Language Education, and 
Mass Media and Literacy in Ethiopia. ) 

It is always a difficult task to review a collection of papers, for 
one can either reproduce the table of contents or examine each paper 
in detail. Both approaches are unsatisfactory, the first to the reader 
and the second to the publisher who has to keep an eye on available 
space. Avoiding both these, I will consider briefly Chapters 2, 23, 26 
and 27. 


Chapter 2 (Bibliographical Sketch: Richard Pankhurst) “is an 
attempt to survey the fairly extensive literature on the languages of 
Ethiopia produced both inside and outside the country in the last 
few centuries ...’’ The survey is both historical and geographical. It 
gives a chronological listing of works on Ethiopian languages— both 
books and articles. We are told by the editor and the author that 
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this chapter is an edited version of an earlier listing which included 
references on Semitic languages as well. It is unfortunate that edit- 
ing was necessary because, judging by the details available in the 
abridged version, a fuller bibliography of works on Ethiopian langua- 
ges would have provided an excellent document for future resear- 
chers. 

The survey is divided into eight sections beginning with the 
researches of foreign travellers from 1880, and ending with the works 
produced in the three decades since liberation in 1941. From 
the number of entries listed under each section cne can see at a 
glance that the volume of work done in the area has increased mani- 
fold, the bulk of it in the post-liberation period. The inclusion of 
the chapter adds greatly to the book. 

From a purely Indian point of view, Part 5 is by far the most 
interesting as it brings into focus aspects of multilingualism, language 
use and language planning. - 

Chapter 23 (Sociolinguistics: Robert L. Cooper) reviews avail- 
able researches on Ethiopian sociolinguistics and sets out directions 
for future research in this area. Although brief in themselves, the 
sections point to the various concerns of researchers. Topics such 
‘as language use (by different sectors of the Ethiopian society such as 
factory workers, law courts, university students, etc.), language shift, 
and spread of languages are reminiscent of topics of ongoing research 
in the Indian context. It is here, perhaps, that the Indian linguist 
can learn from the researches in Ethiopia and correlate the Indian 
linguistic situation with the Ethiopian. 

Chapter 26 (Language Education: J. Donald Bowen and Nancy 
E. Horn) is a detailed study of the language education strategies and 
language achievement of the learners in a multilingual society. Consi- 
deration of language policy and language reform in the framework of 
educational development in Ethiopia highlights several pertinent pro- 
blems of educating large populations in a developing country. 

Chapter 27 (Mass Media and Literacy in Ethiopia: Sydney W. 
= Head) deals with the Ethiopian experiment in literacy, its achieve- 
ments and failures. It examines, more specifically, the use of mass 
media in the eradication of illiteracy. Reading through the chapter 
makes one aware of the parallels one finds in India. With the mas- 
sive drive launched against illiteracy in India in recent times, . the 
_ Ethiopian experiment should offer several lessons for the Indian expe- 
riment. 

The book makes stimulating reading. It covers a wide range 
of languages and topics. It has indices and a long bibliography. 
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There are several maps and tables, The book is well brought out. 
Professor Bender has provided a scholarly feast in the book which I 
recommend to all linguists, particularly Indian linguists, whether or 
not they are working in the area of African linguistics. 

: C. J. DASWANI 


PRIYA MUTALIK DESAI, Ed.: Economic and Political Develop- 
ment of Kenya. Himalaya Publishing House, Bombay, 1979 


Bete book is a collection of papers presented at a workshop on 
‘Kenya Today’, organised by the Centre of East African Studies, 
University of Bombay. It is a timely publication because the pro- 
cess Of decolonization in Africa is now almost complete and newly 
developing countries are struggling to promote political stability and 
economic growth. Experiments are under way in politico-economic 
spheres in these countries. The book is also important in view of 
India’s growing relations with Africa and the paucity of Indian pub- 
lications on the subject. 

The book can be viewed from two angles—assessment of indi- 
vidual papers and reactions to the total impact of the volume. 

There are ten papersin the book. Tara Kanitkar, focussing 
on the problem of population in Kenya, argues that the rapid growth 
of population in the country is due to natural factors. Its uneven 
distribution and concentration in urban centres calls for policy deci- 
sions on such matters as checking population growth, curbing influx 
to cities, and creating a balance in the various sectors of employment. 
The historical sequence of development is well brought out in the- 
paper supported as it is by data regarding population distribution in 
terms of age, sex groups, rural-urban sectors, agricultural and manu- 
facturing industries and employment. The author has mentioned 
some socio-economic problems and methods of control, but without 
providing a comprehensive analysis of them. Indeed, without a 
perspective of strategy for development, potential of rapid growth, 
manpower planning and social infrastructure, no discussion can yield 
results. The data and references taken into account do not go be- 
yond 1973 and 1975 respectively. 

_V.G. Mutalik Desai writes on agrarian development and 
employment in Kenya. Agriculture is the core of the country’s 
economy. -It contributes substantially to the GDP, absorbs labour 
resources and augments foreign exchange. The author spells out 
the various dimensions of agrarian reforms, particularly from the 
viewpoint of solving the employment problem. In spite of these 
reforms population continues to grow and the labour force prefers to 
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concentrate in urban centres. Desai suggests intensive agricultural 
development schemes and emphasizes the importance of agriculture 
in providing employment opportunities. He highlights the lopsided 
development of the economy, but does not suggest any viable means 
to overcome it. 


A more relevant question, that of development strategy, is taken 
up by R.R. Ramchandani in his paper. He builds up a historical 
perspective of the pre-independence ‘Empire economy’ revolving 
around the needs of White settlers and the interests of the colonial 
power in Kenya. This had resulted in the economic and psycholo- 
gical backwardness of Africans. Independence, on the one hand, 
opened a new vista of development and, on the other, created prob- 
lems that had their roots in the colonial politico-economic struc- 
ture the country had inherited. Kenya, like other African countries, 
advocated socialism as a strategy of development, but in practice it 
adopted a policy of capitalism with emphasis on Kenyanisation and 
consolidation of foreign enclaves—a dualistic development model 
dependent to a great extent on multi-national corporations. These 
overtones of policy involved heavy social costs and curbing of indi- 
genous industrial sectors and technology. The author has touched 
the crux of the problem of Kenya’s development. 

L.K. Deshpande gives an initial assessment of the country’s 
incomes, prices and wages policy with reference to ILO’s report on 
Kenya. He opines that equity among wage earners is related to 
equity between wages, incomes and profits. This widens the 
gap between wages and profits. The author seems to have seen 
the .problem in its right perspective. Kenya’s mixed’ economy, 
suffering from dependence dynamics, may produce negative results. 

P.R. Panchmukhi believes that the education system in the 
country works as a sub-system of the social structure. In the colonial 
phase education played the mediator’s role in the antagonism and 
conflicts Kenya has been experiencing on cultural and political levels. . 
In the post-independence era, political considerations dominated the 
scene and the economic perspective was neglected, a higher priority 
being accorded to primary education than to secondary and higher 
education. In his final analysis, the author attaches considerable 
importance to the social demand for education in the hope that 
solutions will be found outside the sphere of- formal education. His 
comparison of the Kenyan system with that of India seems to be 
out of place. There is an element of idealism in the Kenyan system 
which emphasizes informal education, particularly at a time when in- . 
dependence has raised the expectations and aspirations of the people. 
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A.S. Kala in his article on “Nationalism in Kenya before Inde- 
pendence” narrates the history of political and economic domination 
of Africans by the Whites. He describes the different phases of 
nationalism, such as the emergence of leadership, the flowering of 
cultural nationalism, and the development of trade unions. This 


would have been more impressive had it been done in a conceptual 
framework. ) 


Jayanti Patel also writes on Kenya’s freedom struggle. He 
finds the process of integration among Africans emerging from anti- 
colonial and anti-settler sentiments. The country’s socio-economic 
structure, its colonial system, settlers and land problem, the presence 
of the Asian community, the style of elite leadership. and the perso- 
nality of Kenyatta, all these influenced the course of the nationalist 
Struggle. Patel has tried to state the issues and their impact, but his 
analysis suffers from generalizations. 

“Party and Politics in Independent Kenya” is dealt with by 
Padma Srinivasan. She recalls the legacy in the form of a centralised 
civil service and a powerful military force the country has inherited. 
Kenya, according to her, has a fluid party system riven by factiona- 
lism. She concludes that the country still enjoys political stability. 
An analysis of the factors contributing to its political stability would 
have made her paper more interesting. 

In “Elites and Intellectuals”, Srinivasan sees the rise. of a new 
elite and elaborates its various dimensions in a general manner on the 
Afro-Asian plane. As the new elite could gain no acceptability in a 
traditional social milieu, it aligned itself with government and foreign 
investors. In this article, Kenya does not figure separately although 
the powerful civil service and the presence of foreign capital make it 
a fit case for study in this framework. 

P.M. Desai expresses her views on “Economic Cooperation 
among Developing Countries with Special Reference to India~-Kenyan 
Relations.” She feels that India’s trade in non-traditional items with 
Kenya bas improved. She suggests a new institutional mechanism 
for better economic relations, trade ties, transfer of technology and 
mutual cooperation. 

Indo-Kenyan relations involve many more dimensions than 
trade. Kenya, for most of its post-independence period, has been a 
leading member of the East African Community. Without going into 
details it is difficult to draw conclusions on this subject. Moreover, 
the pattern of the economy and its development, the role of MNCs, 


edern 


many other issues are important factors in determining the course 
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Indo-Kenyan economic relations should take. The author has how- 
ever drawn attention to a vital aspect of Kenyan development and 
India’s external economic relations. 

The present study does not provide systematic reading on a 
broad theme like “Economic and Political Development” in Kenya. 
There is no option for the reader but to read the articles separately. 
Some of them, such as those by R.R. Ramchandani and V.G. Mutalik 
Desai, stand out from others. The contributors have tried to Collect - 
data, but in most cases these do not go beyond 1975, Nevertheless, 
the book is a valuable contribution and researchers in the field will 
find useful material in it. The growing interest in issues concerning 


cooperation among developing countries makes it a relevant 
endeavour. 


Z.M. KHAN 


Africa Reports on the Nigerian Crisis: News, Attitudes and 
Background Information : A Study of Press Performance, Govern- . 
ment Attitude to Biafra and Ethno-political Integration; the Scandi- 
navian Institute of African Studies, Uppsala 1978. 


HIS well-documented book includes “a content analysis’? of the 
African press coverage of the Nigerian civil war—July 1967- 
January 1970. While dealing with the subject in an impartial manner, 
the authors are quite conscious of the shortcomings of their method. 
They point out, for instance, that due to certain factors one of the 
newspaper articles appearing in the press “‘is truly incoherent in the | 
presentation of ground information”. They arrive at the conclusion 
that there is a “‘close relationship between the existence of internal 
enthno-political strains in the country and the pro-Nigerian attitude 
of the government involved”, 

The pattern of the study appears novel since it collects the views 
of newspapers and weeklies of the region in which the crisis took 
place. Usually research scholars draw their conclusions from infor- 
mation obtained from areas different from those of actual happenings. 
Chapter HI will prove useful for those who want to study the growth, 
development and direction of the press in Africa. 

The authors could have made the book more interesting for the 
general reader by giving a more detailed background of the civil war 
in the opening pages. What were the causes of the war? Which coun- 
tries supported Biafra? These are two major questions on which 
_ some light should have been thrown. It is gathered fram an assorted 
group of sources that the people of Biafra received enough help from 
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countries like France, South Africa, Rhodesia, Tanzania, Zambia. 
Gabon and the Ivory Coast. It is understood that among the chief 
causes of the civil war was the fear that the oil-rich part of east 
Nigeria comprising Biafra would be dominated by the Federal 
Government controlled by the North by virtue of its size. This forced 
the dissident radical groups to declare Biafra an independent state. 
Journalists as well as research students will find the book useful. 
‘It shows methods by which information provided by the news media 
can be collected, analysed and interpreted. 
H.M.L. BERI 
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The Military and Politics in Uganda* 
F. J. RAVENHILL seca 


pos indepenosnee politics in Uganda testifies to the paramountcy 

accorded by a regime to its survival in office, given the essen- 
tially zero-sum nature of African political life. Political power holds 
forth the potential for the acquisition of economic power, as a source 
of patronage if not for purely personal aggrandizement. A funda- 
mental continuity was manifested in the willingness of both the 
Obote and Amin governments to ignore the provisions of the Consti- - 
tution, and to distribute the resources of the state in the form of 
patronage to supporters in order to engineer their political survival. 
Nevertheless, it is evident that in many areas, especially with regard 
to the violation of human rights, the policies of the Amin regime are 
qualitatively different from those pursued in the Obote era. Obote 
may have deprived his opponents of their constitutional rights but did 
not order their physical elimination. Amin succeeded not only in 
destroying the fragile political unity engineered by Obote ` but also in 
undermining the foundations of the Ugandan economy. This paper 
will explore the background to the military coup of January 1971 
before focussing on the effectiveness of Amin’s ‘economic war” as a 
viable strategy for countering the structural dependence of the Ugan- 
dan economy. l 


The colonial legacy was to Obote a state deeply divided by 
ethnic cleavages which were reinforced by religious divisions and by 
regiona] disparities in access to the public services provided by the ` 
central government. Ethnic identities had been encouraged by the 
colonial policy of indirect rule; even in the immediate post-indepen- 
dence period when power was shifted from nominated chiefs to 
- popularly elected representatives the basic unit of local government 
continued to be defined in terms of traditional ethnic boundaries. 
The privileged position accorded to the Kingdom of Buganda was a 
primary causal factor of the fragmented nature of the nationalist 
movement, a fragmentation that was portentous of the problems that 
were to face post-independence governments. The 1962 Constitution 
inherited by the Obote Government was quasi-federal in nature, 
reserving important powers to the kingdoms and districts. Of parti- 





*This article was written before President Idi Amin’s deposition in April 1979, 
but still bears relevance to the prevailing situation in Uganda —Editor 
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cular note were the powers of taxation given to the federal kingdoms 
where lived more than half the population of the country. These effec- 
tively undermined the revenue base of the central government. 
Ugandan politics in the period up to 1966 was marked by a 
struggle between a fragile government at the centre and the particu- 
larism of the kingdom governments. ‘The special privileges granted 
to Buganda under the independence Constitution served as an en- 
couragement to the other kingdoms and districts to seek greater 
autonomy from central government control. It was apparent that 
the power problems of the government would be solved only through 
aconfrontation with Buganda; without a decisive resolution of this 
conflict the country in all probability would have become ungover- 
nable. The manner in which this confrontation was engineered was 
unfortunate on anumber of counts: first, it appeared as if the con- 
flict owed ‘as much to Obote’s quest for survival, following politica] 
difficulties both within his party and within Parliament, as to any 
particular provocation on the part of Buganda.? Second, the arrest 
and detention of five members of his cabinet, and the imposition of 
a new Constitution before Parliament had been allowed the oppor- 
tunity to read it, underlined Obote’s contempt for constitutional 
provisions, the rule of law, and both Parliament and his own party. 
Third, the ‘‘constitutional coup” confirmed the Ugandan military as 
a praetorian institution upon which the survival of the Obote Govern- 
ment ultimately depended. The events of 1960 set a precedent for 
unconstitutional change through violence in post-independence 
Ugandan politics and thus paved the way for the 1971 coup. 


Obote’s problems were compounded by the weakness of the 
Uganda People’s Congress (UPC). The party had not won a majority 
in the 1962 elections but by virtue of its astute political manoeuvres 
(including the withholding of Central Government funds from areas 
represented by members of: the opposition), Obote induced a sizable 
number of opposition MPs to cross the floor of the House so that 
by the end of 1964 the UPC enjoyed a two-thirds majority in the 
National Assembly. The strength of the party was however more 
apparent than real; the defections from the Democratic Party (DP) and 
the Kabaka Yekka (“the King Alone”) party of royalists had added 
to the factional tendencies within the Uganda People’s Congress. 
Lacking a national core, the UPC was a coalition of local organi- 
zations and competing subsystems in which patronage politics and bro- 
kerage were dominant.? Obote, although competent in political in- 
fighting, lacked the charismatic authority necessary to unite the UPC 
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and to establish himself as a dominant personality at its head. In 
retrospect, the failure of Obote to build up the party as an instru- 
ment of mass mobilization, given the continued opposition to his 
regime from traditionalists within Uganda, left him particularly 
vulnerable to the demands of the military and ensured that no 
popular resistance would oceur in the event of a coup. 

Nevertheless, Obote’s decisive move against Buganda’‘in 1966 
consolidated power at the centre and allowed him some political 
“breathing space’. For the first time since Independence, Obote 
had an opportunity to concern himself with the country’s develop- 
ment problems rather than concentrate his energies only on his 
political survival. Asa result perhaps of an awareness of the poten- 
tial vulnerability of his political position he increasingly articulated a 
more radical developmental policy, culminating in the ‘‘Move to the 
Left” in October 1969. It is doubtful whether the “Move -to the 
Left” would have constituted a viable strategy against the dependence 
of the Ugandan economy. As Ryan has noted, these measures are 
better viewed as an exercise in nationalism rather than in Socialism.‘ 
A principal feature of the proposals (with the exception of Docu- 
ment No, 5: “Proposals for New Methods of Election of Represen- 
tatives of the People to Parliament”) was their vagueness. Of par- - 
ticular note are the Nakivubo pronouncements of May Day 1970, 
in which Obote announced a variety of nationalization measures that 
offered a number of insights into the personalised decision-making 
process in the last months of Obote’s rule and into his lack of support 
from the Civil Service and the Cabinet. Willetts comments: 


On the framing of these measures the evidence seems unambiguous. 
Obote did not consult the Cabinet beforehand, or initiate preparatory 
work in the various ministries, or engage in consultations with the 
industries affected. One can only assume that Obote kept private 
counsel and sprang the measures as asurprise, because he could not 
trust those around him and feared opposition.5 
That these fears were justified can be seen by reference to the 
resistance to the “Move to the Left” from the Civil Service, the 
UPC. and the armed forces. Obote had inherited a conservative 
Anglophile civil service at independence which was dominated by 
Baganda. The “Move to the Left” with its emphasis on the reduc- 
tion of privilege in Ugandan society was perceived as a threat by 
civil servants, both to their personal positions and to the develop- 
ment prospects of the southern part of the country. Document 
No. 3, the “Communication from the Chair,” was a direct challenge to 
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civil service privileges. The entire public service, including local 
government, parastatals and the teaching’ profession, was to be 
united into a single structure whose components would enjoy equal 
conditions. Special allowances to civil servants, such as car loans 
and overtime pay, were to be abolished as was the system whereby 
promotions could be achieved solely on the basis of seniority; the 
performance of all employees was to be subjected to review every five 
years. It appeared that Obote was preparing the way for the politi- 
cisation of the Civil Service on the lines of the Tanzanian model. 
Secondly, the “Move to the Left” was seen as part of Obote’s conti- 
nuing attack on Ganda privilege; it included more references to 
“feudalism” than to Socialism. By virtue of its proximity to the 
colonial capital and its role in indirect rule, Baganda had received 
the lion’s share of development resources invested by the colonia! 
government in Uganda, Not only did the Northern districts lack 
infrastructure; they were handicapped also by poorer soils and a 
population which had been denied access to education enjoyed by 
those of the South. On economic grounds it was difficult to justify 
a change in the development strategy in order to divert a larger 
proportion of funds to the North; the establishment of political 
priorities for planning appeared as much to be ethnic favourtism as a 
desire for regional equality.” 


Significant opposition to the “Move to the Left” was also 
encountered within the UPC. A number of prominent politicians, . 
including Cabinet members, had taken advantage of their politica) 
positions to accumulate substantial private fortunes. Lofchie has 
noted that the planning process in Uganda was dominated by a 
Cabinet sub-committee whose members pursued projects chosen not 
so much because of their contribution to an overall development 
strategy but for their utility as asource of patronage or personal 
agerandizement.2 The UPC was dominated at the local level by 
those who would have been the principal losers had a genuine 
socialist strategy been introduced. Cohen and Parson report that 
nearly 50 per cent of the chairmen elected at UPC constituency 
meetings in 1970 were businessmen.® Obote’s weakness within the 
party is demonstrated by his inability to persuade the UPC National 
Council to accept his proposals for popular election of the President 
which would have given him a base of popular legitimacy indepen- 
dent of his position as party leader. Opposition to the proposals 
came primarily from longstanding members of the party who were 
most opposed to the “Move to the Left’? and who were in danger 
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of losing their parliamentary seats in the forthcoming elections. (The 
proposed elections would have been the first occasion on which MPs 
would have faċed the public sınce the pre-independence election of 
1962). Itis not insignificant that one of the Cabinet ministers most 
opposed to thé “Move to the Left”, Felix Onama, was Secretary- 
General of the UPC and is alleged to have been a principal partici- 
pant in plotting the coup that overthrew Obote. 

The question whether Obote was sincere in his attempt to move 
Ugandan society towards a more egalitarian path is perhaps insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the reaction of the Ugandan populace 
towards the ‘“‘Move’’. The apparent immunity of the political elite 
from the necessity of self-sacrifice in the promotion of the new egali- 
tarian society bore little resemblance to the rhetoric of the ‘‘Move to 
the Left”. This credibility gap led to considerable cynicism amongst 
a public familiar with Obote’s ad hoc manoeuvres to maintain his 
political position. The vagueness of the proposals to create a Natio- 
nal Service had created consternation amongst the people who were 
concerned about the absence of male heads of households for 
lengthy periods. These fears were played upon by politicians oppo- 
sed to the Move to the Left. Lacking an instrument of mass mobi- 
lization, and thus an effective channel of communication with the 
people, and handicapped by his lack of leadership qualities, Obote 
was unable to reap political capital from his ideological innovations. 
Whilst the policies articulated in the “Move to the Left” might have 
served conceivably as a foundation upon which further socialist 
measures could have been built, their implementation in the form in 
which they had been negotiated would have served merely as a token 
gesture towards economic nationalism, achieving only a minimal 
transformation of the structure of the economy. The fact that the 
Nakivubo nationalizations were announced before the drafting of the 
necessary legislation by the civil service coupled with the govern- 
ment’s need to achieve a hasty bargain with the companies involved 
enabled the latter to extract major concessions. In many cases the 
government’s share-holding was reduced from the proposed 60 per 
cent to 50 per cent, and the proposed period for payment of compen- 
sation considerably shortened. Companies were to enjoy the legiti- 
macy accorded by the participation of the Ugandan Government 
(and the concomitant reduction in risk-taking) whilst retaining overall 
management contro]. .It is hardly surprising that the companies 
involved offered little resistance to the revised proposals.2° 
The Ugandan Military 

The performance of Uganda’s military regime is known to all 
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conversant with the characteristics of the post-independence armed 
forces. Many of the problems that it faced are a legacy of British 
recruitment practices which favoured the “warrior”? tribes of the 
North against the politicised Baganda. Furthermore, Southerners 
were discriminated against by accident by the rule that all recruits to 
the King’s Africa Rifles (KAR) had to be at least 5 feet 8 inches in 
height. Ethnic and regional cleavages were reinforced by generational 
divisions between long-serving officers who were veterans of the 
KAR, and a new generation of officer recruits educated at the British. 
training establishments of Sandhurst and Mons. 

The military establishment inherited by the Obote Government 
in 1963 corresponded to the ‘‘ideal type” model of the military in 
terms of its structure and organization. However in tle process of 
transfer of the military institution to its new socio-political environ- 
ment a transformation of behavioural norms had taken place. The 
army mutiny of January 1964 indicated that the Ugandan military had 
rejected the colonial norm that the state is both “‘client and superior 
at the same time.’’!! An attitude of defence to political institutions 
which would have precluded the use of its monopoly of the instru- 
ments of violence in resolving disputes with the government failed to 
develop within the Ugandan army. But perhaps as surprising as the 
mutiny itself, and certainly as significant for the course of civil- 
military relations in the future, was the response of the Obote Govern- 
ment. Unlike Kenya and Tanzania which, when faced with similar 
mutinies, fought to re-establish civilian supremacy—Kenya by 
imprisoning the leaders of the mutiny and restoring British officers 
to military command posts until “‘professionalised’”” Kenyan officers 
returned from Sandhurst and Tanzania by dismissing most of the 
army and building a people’s militia infused with the political values 
of the Tanganyika African National Union (TANU)—the Ugandan 
Government appeared to give way to the principal demands of the 
mutjneers in an attempt to purchase their support. 

Primary amongst the mutineers’ demands were a substantial 
increase in pay and benefits, and th: immediate Africanization of the 
officer corps. The Government’s response to the first of these 
demands was to announce a tripling of wages for most ranks. The 
table on next page provides a comparison of the pre- and post-mutiny 
salaries.}# , 

The government acceded also to the demands for Africanization 
of the officer corps.!8 Since by this time only a handful of officers 
had returned from training in Britain the process of Africanization 
resulted in the rapid promotion of long-serving non-commissioned 
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Table 1: Ugandan Army Salaries in 1964 (in £ Sterling) 


Rank Before Mutiny After Mutiny 
Warrant Officer | 276 837 
Warrant Officer 2 204 46) 
Staff Sergeant 177 419 
Sergeant ° 153 359 
Corporal 1 126 299 
Corporal 2 lil 284 
Corporal 3 96 ` 269 
Lance-Corporal | 96 - 269 
Lance-Corporal 2 87 254 
Lance-Corporal 3 gI 246 
Private 1 | 8] 246 
Private 2 12 219 
Private 3 63 159 


Source © Uganda Argus, 6 February 1964. 
officers from the ranks, The command structure of thé Army had 
been captured by the older generation of KAR veterans who for the 
most part had little formal education. The group successfully resisted 
efforts by the government to promote officers who had returned from 
training in Britain (at least, that is, until Obote’s reorganization of 
the military command in September 1970), 

Beset by ethnic, regional and generational cleavages, the 
Ugandan Army at'no time approached the ideal type of a cohesive 
organization in which personal loyalties would be subordinated to 
allegiance to the military’s espirt de corps and the State. The 
military was drawn into internal political disputes in 1965 when 
factions of the Uganda People’s Congress hostile to Obote attempted 
to rally Bantu elements in favour of the retention of kingdoms; in 
1965-1966 the Kabaka courted the Army Commander, Brigadier 
Shaban Opolot, who was detained following the successful move 
against Buganda. Although Obote outmanoeuvred his opponents on 
this occasion it appears that he seriously underestimated the threat 
posed to his regime by the ill-disciplined army. 

On those occasions when the government’s survival was under 
particular threat—most notably in the period following the “‘constitu- 
tional coup” of 1966, and after the attempted assassination of Obote 
in 1969—the government appeared willing to give the military a free 
hand in its “mopping up” operations. The Army’s response was to 
distinguish itself by a display of unnecessary brutality. Not only did. 
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the government appear unable to exercise control over the Army 
command but the latter also seemed incapable of maintaining dis- 
cipline among the troops. The military appeared as a law unto 
itself, consistently overspending the appropriations voted in the 
Defence Budget. This was facilitated no doubt by the fact that both 
the Minister of Defence, Felix Onama, and the Permanent Secretary, 
of the ACK, Oboth-Ofumbi, were hostile to Obote and tended to 
side with Amin in any dispute. Nevertheless the government 
appeared willing to yield to military demands as the price for the 
latter’s support. 

When Obote moved against Amin—following the latter’s 
increasing contact with political forces hostile to the government 
during 1970—he pursued a similar strategy to that used against 
Opolot in 1966. Amin was “promoted to the side” ; he received the 
newly-created title of Chief of Defence Staff but was removed from 
his former pivotal role in the military command structure. The 
most significant feature of the military reorganization of September 
1970 was Obote’s utilization of ethnic sentiments in attempting to 
ensure military loyalty to his government. All command positions at 
the Brigade and Battalion levels were given to officers from the Acholi 
and Langi peoples (see diagram).4 Nevertheless Obote clearly 
underestimated Amin and demonstrated a marked lack of political 
acumen in delaying the removal of the unpredictable commander 
from all military responsibilities. Inthe event, Amin was able to 
. utilize his not inconsiderable support among the ranks to launch a 

pre-emptive strike against Obote. 

The coup may be explained primarily by reference to matters 
internal to the military itself. The complex interplay of cleavages 
within the Ugandan military is revealed in Obote’s reorganization of 
the armed forces. Although primarily directed against Amin, this 
move served also to increase the influence of younger British-educated 
Acholi and Langi officers at the expense of long-serving Nubian 
officers who had risen fromthe ranks. Factional hostilities within 
the military were exacerbated by the reorganization—these provided 
Amin with the foundation on which he was able to build support for 
the coup. It is to the idiosyncratic factor—the threat posed to Amins’ 
position—and to communal tensions within the military that one 
must look in order to explain the coup of January 1971. Of the 
officers promoted by Amin in April of that year for their role in the 
coup only one was not of Nubian origin.*5 

Lofchie has suggested that the coup may be explained by 
reference to the military acting to safeguard its privileged economic 
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The Military and Politics in Uganda 


position within Ugandan society ; a position that was threatened by 
the “Move to the Left’’.1® There can be little doubt that a career in 
the armed forces of any African state is an attractive proposition. In 
an economic environment in which wage employment is exceedingly 
difficult to attain, a military career generally offers security and a cash 
income far above that of the average working man. The pre-coup 
military forces.in Uganda were no exception. On the other hand, there 
is no evidence to suggest that they were especially privileged either 
corporately or as individuals in comparison with the armed forces of 
African states. Evidence in support of this statement is provided in 
Table 2. bo 

Table 2: An Index of Militarization of Selected African States 1971 
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Armed Forces as Expenditure 
State Size of % of Total per capita of Defence Budget 
Forces Population | Armed Forces as % of GNP 


Ghana 18,600 0.20 $2317.0 1.73 
Nigeria 252,000 0.41 2764.9 2.68 
Kenya 7,170 0.06 $3417.0 1.55 
Tanzania 11,100 0.08 $2400.0 2.42 
Uganda 9,000 0.09 $1875.0 1.59 
Zambia 5,500 0.13 $3207.3 1.12 


Source: Calculated from figures in The Military Balance 1971-72 
(London : Institute for Strategic Studies, 1971). 

These figures must be treated with a certain degree of caution 
but nevertheless would appear to cast doubt on Lofchie’s explana- 
tion of the coup. For, ifthe Ugandan military enjoyed no greater 
privileges than the armed forces of other African states then an 
explanation in terms of economic privilege alone is inadequate. One 
must document those characteristics of the Ugandan military that 
differentiated it from the armed forces of other- African states. The 
“Move to the Left?” ‘had caused a certain amount of uncertainty 
among the Ugandan military. The proposals to create a National 
Service had given rise to fears that the government intended to 
introduce a Tanzanian-style people’s militia. But this proposal and 
others introduced in the “Move to the Left?” lacked clear definition, 
and created considerable doubt about the government’s sincerity in 
its expressed desire for a more equal society. In these circumstances 
the “Move to the Left” can hardly be regarded as a threat to the 
military’s economic position. Indeed, as Gershenberg points out, the 
partial nationalizations provided the government with a further 
source of patronage with which it. cou’) purchase military loyalty ; 
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three of the twenty directors appointed to the boards of commercial 
banks were military officers.” To suggest that the Ugandan military 
acted to preserve its class interests—however one wishes to define 
‘‘class”—is to impute a unity of interest which was totally lacking in 
the fragmented Ugandan military. It was this ethnic fragmentation 
which Amin manoeuvred skillfully in staging the coup and wien has 
featured prominently in post-coup military purges. 


Expansion of the Military Role 


The coup signalled not only the expansion of the military’s role 
to include the political sphere but also initiated a process whereby 
the autonomy of political institutions and procedures would be under- 
mined. At first it appeared that the Ugandan regime would conform 
to the norms set by the African military governments: a junta in 
which power was shared with the civil service, the latter serving as the 
effective executive authority within the state. Only one military 
officer besides Amin was given office in the first Cabinet : Lt. Colonel 
Obitre-Gama, who assumed the post of Minister of Internal Affairs. 
The majority of the remaining ministers were drawn from the civil 
service and the academic world. The Minister of Health justifiably 
commented : 


Although the present government is called a Military Government, in 
reality it is a professional Government.® 


However with each of the frequent Cabinet changes announced 
by Amin, military personnel were allocated a larger proportion of 
ministerial positions; the Cabinet announced in August 1975 marked 
the first occasion on which army and police officers were in the 
majority.2° 

More significant than these changes in the formal governmental 
structure was the nature of the actual decision-making process. As 
Amin grew in confidence, decision-making within the Second Repub- 
lic became an increasingly personalized process. By the end of his 
first year in government there was an obvious rift between Amin and 
both his Cabinet and the civil service. The only organ which appear- 
ed to have had an input in major policy decisions was the Defence 
Council, but its influence cannot be overstated since its members 
owed their positions to Amin. A personalized process of decision- 
making, which had a precedent in Obote’s announcement of the 
Nakivubo nationalization measures, had become the most prominent 
feature of Amin’s regime and was reflected in the declamatory style 
of government. Major policy-decisions, such as the announcement 
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of a dialogue with South Africa, the expulsions of the Israelis and the 
non-citizen Asians, were announced publicly by Amin and only sub- 
sequently referred to the Civil Service and the Cabinet.24 The frequ- 
ency with which this occurred under Amin served not only to create 
considerable uncertainty within the Cabinet, the Civil Service and the 
country asa whole but also to undermine the credibility -of the 
Government, Amin announced rash policy proposals in his speeches 
which the Government was simply unable to implement. An observer 
of the Ugandan scene has commented on this problem with reference 
to Amin’s decision to adopt Swahili as the official language of 
Uganda: 

—But nothing is done about it of course. The demoralized civil servants 

say ““Yes Sir, certainly, Sir. Swahili fantastic.” Then they go away and 

just ignore it.24 

In a study of the Ugandan Ministry of Foreign Affairs under 
Amin, East argues that the Ministry was reduced to the role of exe- 
cuting foreign policy decisions decreed from above.?3 The subordi- 
- nate role of a small ministry of foreign affairs in a new state is not 
unusual ; what was atypical in the Ugandan case was the extent to 
which the autonomy of the civil service as a whole was undermined 
by the military regime. Cabinet- Ministers and senior civil servants 
became scapegoats for the government’s policy failures. Frequent 
purges occurred as successive ethnic groups fell into disfavour ; civil 
service positions became a further source of patronage for the regime. 
The coercive actions perpetrated by Amin in an attempt to ensure his 
political survival created a conspiratorial atmosphere in which neither 
Cabinet Ministers nor civil servants felt themselves free to speak their 
minds. The insecurity of senior civil servants was heightened by the 
large turnover in cabinet ministers and the fate of those who fell from 
favour. Forward planning by the civil service was undermined by the 
regime’s declamatory style in which diversionary policies were pursued 
in an endeavour to conceal the regime’s failure to come, to terms with 
the developmental problems facing the country. 

In a situation in which political institutionalization is fragile, caer- 
cion may serve to increase the political capacity of the central govern- 
ment through the maintenance of stability.2* Employment of coercion 
however is a tacit admission by the government of the failure of political 
institutions to command the loyalties of the people ; coercion seldom 
enhances a government’s legitimacy. The crucial problem experienced 
by governments is to determine the extent to which coercion may be 
employed to sustain political institutions without causing damage to 
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the overall process of modernization. Ifthe support of the populace 
_is to be attained for government policies coercion eventually must 
give way to popular participation. Excessive employment of coercion 
brings about uncertainty : ‘‘Virtually every aspect of daily life comes 
to be endowed with a conspiratorial quality”. This is an accurate 
statement of life under Uganda’s Second Republic. 

Much of the early legislation of the regime was concerned with 
its powers of coercion. The principal changes introduced included 
the extension of the powers of search and arrest of the armed forces ; 
the introduction of trial by military tribunals for any person accused 
of robbery, treason or plotting to bring the Government or the Presi- 
dent into disrepute ; and the lengthening of the period that detainees 
might be held without trial to 545 days. These legislative changes 
were overshadowed by the regime’s actions which manifested a bla- 
tant disregard for the rule of law. Nowhere is this better illustrated 
than in the abduction of the Chief Justice, Benedicto Kiwanuka, from 
his own High Court. The regime interfered with the judicial process 
when unfavourable verdicts were declared; the Commission of 
Inquiry, headed by Judge David Jeffreys Jones, into the disappearance 
of the Americans Stroh and Liddle was obstructed systematically by 
the Government and the armed forces.” Besides undermining the 
judicial process the regime instituted a reign of terror in which poten- 
tial opponents and their families were murdered. These ‘‘disappea- 
rances” robbed Uganda of the services of key figures in the adminis- 
tration either by direct elimination or through the flight of bureaucrats 
from the country in fear for their personal safety. 

Decentralized violence has been a prominent feature of post- 
independence pofitics in Uganda. Mazrui has contended that the 
technological superiority enjoyed by the armed forces is crucial to the 
state’s monopolizationsof violence anda factor which contributes to 
the centralization of power.%® This indeed might be the case given a 
disciplined and cohesive military organization responsive to the cont- 
rol of the central government. The Ugandan military evinced none of 
these characteristics. Members of the armed forces themselves were 
responsible for much of the decentralized violence that occurred in 
Uganda, having conducted personal vendettas and seized the property 
-of civilians. The lesson apparently learnt by the armed forces from 
their experience under the Obote Government was that their posses- 
sion of the means of violence could be transformed into a very effec- 
tive tool for self-enrichment. The regime clearly exercised little con- 
trol over the activities of its ill-disciplined soldiers and did little by 
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way of example or through the enforcement of restraint to establish 
control over the situation. Uganda remained “ʻa lawless state’’.?° 
The coup of January 1971 was greeted with enthusiasm by many 
sectors of the population, particularly the Baganda. Subsequently, 
however, the economic shortages resulting from the regime’s econo- 
mic mismanagement and the increasing toll in human life engendered 
hostility among those who initially supported the regime. The regime 
depended for its survival upon its coercive powers which were emplo- 
yed to eliminate its opponents and to intimidate the mass of the 
people, whilst simultaneously affording it access to sources of patron- 
age which were distributed to supporters, primarily, of course, the 
armed forces themselves. Popular participation in the regime’ was 
negligible. The Government took little initiative towards establishing 
new political institutions or processes of government since the decrees 
issued in 1971 toallow for rule by military government. Political 
activities were suspended indefinitely.*° Periodically Amin showed some 
concern that the regime should be institutionalized. In April 1973 
proposals were put forward that Amin should become executive 
President and that the offices of Prime Minister and Deputy Prime 
Minister should be created: Three new institutions were planned, a 
Supreme State Council, a National Forum, and a Cabinet of Techni- 
clans. Nevertheless, only one of these proposals was implemented ; a 
Supreme State Council was established bythe conferment of this title 
upon the Defence Council. In August 1975 the regime announced 
plans to create a Ugandan National Union Party to consist of repre- 
sentatives from all provinces of the country in order to facilitate the 
implementation of government policy and the mobilization of the 
people. With Amin recently pronounced ‘President-for-Life” the ` 
possibility of any meaningful popular participation now appears to be 
minimal. i i 
AH military governments are handicapped in their efforts to 
mobilize the population because they lack an agent at grass roots * 
level. In responding to this problem Amin followed the example of 
Ghana’s first Military Government and re-invested political power at 
the local level in the hands of Chiefs. As had occurred in so many 
other issue areas, this policy was subject to the vicissitudes of Amin’s 
personality. Dissatisfied with the people’s choice and lack of enthu- 
siasm at the March 1972 elections, the regime imposed its own choice 
for chief in many areas. The revival of the institution of Chiefdom 
appeared to be merely a further sinecure for members of the armed 
' ‘forces. By May 1973, 728 soldiers, most of them holding the rank of 
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private, had been appointed to act as Chiefs.** Rather than serving to 
mobilize the people, as claimed by the regime, the policy appeared 
merely to achieve a further militarization of society. The Governors 
appointed to head the ten administrative districts into which the 
country had been divided served as intermediaries in the coercive 
apparatus between the soldier-chiefs and the Defence Council in 
Kampala. The Governors, who inherited the powers of the former 
administrative secretaries, were all formerly senior officers of the 
army, police and prison services. The Central Government however 
exhibited little ability to control the soldier-chiefs. Their appoint- 
ment served merely to increase the incidence of decentralized violence 
in Uganda. Amin was no more successful in his attempts to mobi- 
lize the people than was Obote. 

Amin’s reign of terror has isolated the regime from the people 
and from its socio-economic environment. The flow of information 
to the regime has been impaired, seriously reducing the government’s 
capacity to confront the problems facing the country. The penetra- 
tion of the regime into many sectors of political and social life has 
occurred at a superficial level as Amin attempted to mask his regime’s 
failures by a series of diversionary moves. It was, however, within 
the economic sphere that the regime has claimed to have effected a 
revolution in Ugandan life. | 


Amin’s “Economic War” : A Strategy for Development ? 


The economic legacy of the colonial period in Uganda may be 
perceived primarily in tecms of dependency—a multifaceted phenome- 
non, the foundation of which lies in the integration of the Ugandan 
economy into the world economy on grossly unequal terms. Depen- 
dency is manifested in the predominance of foreign ownership in the 
“modern” sector of an economy, the concentration of trade relation- 
ships with a small number of partners, and in an economy’s reliance 
on the export of primary products for the bulk of its foreign exchange 
earnings. Taken together these factors limit the control that a govern- 
ment can exert over its domestic economy; international penetration 
determines such issues as what to produce, how to produce and for 
whom. There is a substantial body of literature concerned with depen- 
dency but the dependency theory itself remains underdeveloped parti- 
cularly with regard to the definition of empirical indicators and the 
testing of hypotheses. Dependency itself does not necessarily preclude 
economic growth: indeed there is evidence that those countries in sub- 
Saharan Africa that have pursued most successfully a dependent 
economic strategy, especially in terms of reliance upon foreign capital, 
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have experienced the most rapid expansion of GNP. But as Wallers- 
tein has argued cogently, a capitalist path to growth and possibly 
ultimately to development is open only to a handful of African coun- 
tries and will occur essentially at the expense of their neighbours.* 
In East Africa it has been Kenya which by virtue of its geographical 
position and favoured status in the colonial period has been most 
successful in the pursuit of a capitalist path to economic growth. 
This has occurred to some degree at the expense of Tanzania and 
Uganda, facilitated by the unequal benefits accruing to the member 
states of the East African Community. | 

The structural transformation of the Ugandan economy neces- 
sary to reduce its dependence on the export of coffee and cotton in 
particular is obviously a long-term undertaking. Even in those areas 
of economic nationalism where more immediate results might be 
expected, that is the reduction of foreign participation in the 
economy, a successful policy must be founded upon a comprehensive 
development strategy or otherwise only short-term gains may be 
achieved. The very origins of Amin’s “Economic War” belie its 
typification of such a strategy. The concept of the “Economic War” 
grew out of a series of diversionary measures proclaimed by Amin 
without the prior consultation of either the~civil service or the 
Cabinet. Most notable of these was the expulsion of the Asian 
community in August 1972; the “Economic War” announced at this 
time served to legitimize the later moves to expropriate British in- 
terests and was backdated to include the expulsion of the Israelis. 

One of the first acts of the Amin Government was.to revoke 
the Nakivubo pronouncements. Government participation in foreign- 
owned corporations was to be limited to a 49 per cent shareholding 
and restricted to commercial banking and insurance, basic iron and - 
steel production, sugar production and the processing of petroleum 
products. The Third Five-Year Plan published in January 1972 
reflected the cautious approach of the regime in its initial months in 
power and the conservative nature of Cabinet technocrats and the 
civil service. The Plan emphasized the need : 

to restore the confidence of private operators in the economy.. .Any 

extension of Government participation, on a mandatory or discretionary 

basis, will always be based on demonstrable benefits to the economy 

rather than doctrinaire political ideologies, and will not discriminate in 

favour of or against particular interests in the private sector.%6 

The impetus for the dramatic reversal of this policy within six 
months of its publication was derived not so much from economic 
considerations but from a re-orientation of the regime’s foreign policy 
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and its concern for its domestic political popularity. 

The radicalization of the regime may be traced to Amir 
disappointment at British and Israeli refusals to provide the sophist 
cated military hardware and financial assistance he -had requeste 
The dependence of the regime on Western and Israeli sources of a 
appeared increasingly incongruous with the Muslim loyalties of Am 
and his Nubian supporters. Libyan promises of military equipme 
and tentative assurances of future financial support from other Ar: 


states were sufficient to ensure the demise of the Israeli role 
Uganda. At the same time, a policy of economic nationalism, partic 


larly when directed towards the Asian community, offered the potent: 
for reviving the regime’s sagging popularity. Amin voiced the fe 
ings of the vast majority of the African population in his attacks «< 
the Asian community. 

Colonial administrations throughout East Africa had pursu 
policies designed to maintain the stratification of economy and socie 
along racial lines. The Asian community played a key role in th 
strategy. Asians occupied the junior and intermediate positions in t! 
Civil Service, predominated in many professions and dominated t] 
retail and wholesale trade. The virtual monopoly held by membe 
of the closely-knit Asian community in the semi-skilled positions ar 
in trading blocked the most feasible route to economic ‘self-improv 
ment which would otherwise have been open to those Africans wł 
had not had the benefit of a university education. By the time of t! 
coup the Obote Government had achieved only a limited success 
its promotion of African enterprise.*” The presence of non-citize 
Asians in key roles in their economies has been a source of embarras 
ment to the governments of all three East African states. Membe: 
of the Asian community have responded to their increasing insecurit 
by transferring large sums of foreign exchange outside East Afric 
taking advantage of their position in import-export transactions 
over-invoice in their favour. The gradual reduction of Asian influen 
in the East African economies might be viewed asa prerequisite fı 
the establishment of domestic contro] and simultaneously as a mea: 
of enlarging the opportunities available to citizens. 

Whilst-the reduction of Asian influence in the Ugandan econon 
was indeed desirable from'an economic standpoint the precipito 
manner in which it was achieved has severely disrupted the econom 
The Asian expulsion immediately opened many positions particular 
in retail trade which Ugandans were able to fill, but 1t also robbed tl 
country of a large percentage of its professional personnel for who 
Ugandan replacements were not available. Tandon estimates that as 
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result of the expulsion, Uganda lost 592 management personnel; 200 
doctors and dentists (over one-third of the total in Uganda); 280 
engineers; over 1,300 teachers; 300 professionals (architects, lawyers, 
accountants, etc.); 1,600 semi-skilled workers; 1,100 book-keepers and 
clerks; in addition to 4,800 traders% The most serious disruption 
occurred in the provision of social services, especially in medicine and 
education, Several schoolsin Kampala closed after losing their 
entire staff; it was estimated that hospitals were operating with only 
one-third of their normal personnel.** Many basic social services in 
rural areas were provided by missionaries, a large number of whom 
were expelled during the regime’s years in power. 

The decline in the social services brought intense suffering to the 
“common man” who had not been a beneficiary of the distribu- 
tion of the spoils of the Asian expulsion. The primary beneficiaries 
of the allocation of Asian business were military personnel, especi alfy 
Muslims of Nubian origin. This aspect of the “Economic War” 
served merely asa further source of patronage to the regime which 
appeared determined to establish its peasant army as a Ugandan petty 
bourgeoisie. The new traders were no less willing than the Asians to 
engage in the traditional practices of hoarding and overpricing of 
goods, even to such an extent that they attracted criticism from 
Amin, 

The second aspect of Amin’s “Economic War” —the mationaliz- 
ation of foreign companies, primarily those of British origin—was mar- 
ked by an equal arbitrariness and lack of planning. Nationalization in 
itself does not necessarily benefit the general population of a country 
but often merely those who would control the assets. The bulk of 
the benefits accrue to the governing elite whereas the cost of pur- 
chasing foreign economic enterprises is borne by the collectivity as a 
whole.*° This would seem to be especially true of Uganda where the 
regime took control of the assets of foreign corporations, for which it 
faced a substantial bill for compensation, yet it was unable to restore 
many of the enterprises to effective working order owing to a shortage 
of skilled personnel and foreign exchange. Consequently, severe 
shortages of such essential commodities as sugar and soap were 
experienced. Uganda has demonstrated the lattitude available to a 
small country in its choice of economic policy but serves also as an 
example of the costs that can be incurred. Amin’s “Economic War” 
and his unorthodox ‘‘diplomacy by telegram” caused the withdrawal 
of technical assistance by most Western countries, further exacerbat- 
ing the shortage of skilled personnel. Furthermore, Britain and 
Israel asserted that they would block any new multilateral aid for 
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Uganda from the World Bank and its subsidiaries until an agreemen 
was reached on compensation for expropriated assets. The tota 
value of British assets, including those of the expelled Asian commu 
nity, was estimated at between £150 and £250 million. 


Government participation in the nationalization of foreigi 
companies might be regarded legitimately as essential in the establish 
ment of domestic control over an economy. This assumes howeve 
that a comprehensive strategy is introduced in order that the govern 
ment acquires an interest in the key sectors of the economy and tha 
arrangements are negotiated whereby citizens are trained in the skill 
necessary to replace expatriates. Amin’s nationalizations, rather thar 
being based on any overall strategy, appeared to be the result o 
arbitrary moves, frequently in retaliation for what he perceived a: 
British provocation (particularly over the Asian expulsion). Consi 
derable uncertainty prevailed as to exactly which enterprises the 
government nationalized leading some companies to close their opera. 
tions and to withdraw expatriate personnel. Amin stated frequently 
- that his aim was not to create a socialist economy but a thriving Black 
capitalist state. However the major companies that were nationalizec 
passed to the Uganda Development Corporation either at the time o: 
nationalization or after a period in which the owners to whom the} 
had been allocated had failed to operate them efficiently. (The 
latter was the case with a variety of companies including the oil anc 
maize mills and rubber plantations previously owned by Asians). Even 
the parastatal sector lacked a sufficient number of skilled personnel 
to operate the various businesses that it had inherited. It is indeed 
ironic that the government turned to a major Indian finance corpora- 
tion—the House of Birlas—to provide management on contract terms 
for much of the former Madhvani empire.. `- 


The Ugandan economy rests on a solid foundation of smallholder 
production of two principal primary exports—coffee and cotton— 
which together account for over 75 per cent of the value of its 
exports. Itis the smallholder agricultural sector which has financed 
the regime’s heavy military expenditure. The latter in combination 
with the- government’s economic mismanagement caused a severe 
shortage of foreign exchange. In turn this led to the inability of the 
government to import vital spare parts for domestic industry which 
resulted in a scarcity of essential commodities, including the basic 
agricultural implement, the hoe, and gave rise to rampant Inflation.*? 
Disputes with Kenya over the financing of the East Africa Railways 
Corporation presented difficulties owing to shortages of railway 
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wagons for farmers attempting to market their crops. Given these 
marketing difficulties and the inflation which has undermined their 
standard of living, there is a very real danger that Uganda’s small- 
holders will “vote with their feet” and abandon the production of 
cash crops in favour of subsistence food cultivation for their 
families.“® The disastrous performance of the Ugandan economy 
under the Amin regime is reflected in Table 3. 


Table 3 : Performance of the Ugandan Economy 1970-75 
1970- 1971- 1972- 1973- 1974- 





71 72 73 74 75 

Cotton Production 
(kg millions) 75 75 78 53 31 
Coffee Production 

“(000s bags) 3184 3063 3850 ` 3200 2800 
Copper Production 
(metric tons) 15.9 14.5 142 >` 11.6 8.5 
Gross National 
Product +1.4% 431% 43.1% —1.2% ~—2% 


Source : Compiled from figures published in the périod 1970-75 in Africa 
Research Bulletin : Economic, Financial and Technical Series. 


Conclusion 


Idiosyncratic factors alone are not a sufficient explanation for 
the current malaise in Uganda’s political and economic conditions. 
The colonial legacy of a fragmented state confronted the Obote 
Government with a set of problems that in all likelihood could only 
be tackled through a resort to authoritarian tactics. It is to Obote’s 
credit that he succeeded in preserving the unity of the state in the 
difficult years immediately following independence. By the time of 
the coup there is some evidence to suggest that the government had 
succeeded in forging a new, albeit tenuous, loyalty to Uganda as a 
state. Nevertheless, Obote had neglected the UPC which was the 
sole agency with the potential. for mobilizing the people. By the 
time of the coup the government was dependent upon support of the 
Langi, Acholi and, ultimately, the armed forces. In this lack of 
widespread popular participation and support and in the ‘‘winner- 
take-all’’ philosophy that prevailed in Ugandan. politics, there is 
indeed, as Glentworth and Hancock have pointed out, an essential 
continuity between Obote and Amin.“4 To suggest however that the 
policies of the Amin regime can be explained primarily by reference 
to the problems that face Uganda is to revert to a crude determinism 
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and to render a grave disservice to those African statesmen who hav 
been markedly more successful in their approach to similar problem 
In their definitions of “political development” political scientis 
have tended to focus on the structural aspects of the government 
apparatus to the neglect of the quality of systemic outputs. Dev 
lopment is essentially a normative concept: economists have acknov 
ledged increasingly that economic development is not measured ad 
quately by the “neutral” indicators of gross national product. Eci 
nomic development as opposed to a mere expansion of econom 
capacity involves the reduction of poverty, unemployment and i: 
equality.*© Similarly, political development is a reflection n 
merely of increased structural capacity or stability but also of tł 
production of such political goods as security, justice, liberty ar 
welfare, which satisfy those “human needs whose fulfilment mak 
the polity valuable to man, and gives its justification.’’4* Politic 
decay has occurred under the Amin regime not merely in the sense « 
a marked decline in political capacity but also in that the regin 
pursued a systematic policy of oppression in which human life itse 
was devalued. 


This is not the place to dwell on the details of the atrociti 
committed by the Amin regime." The regime’s contempt for huma 
rights does however demand a condemnation from all who desire 1 
see the liberation of Africa. It is fatuous to defend the Amin regin 
by reference to the outrages committed by South Africa.4® Rathe 
Obote was correct in arguing the necessity of maintaining consistenc 
in the denunciation of oppression in all its manifestations : 

To condone Amin’s atrocities against the people of Uganda is to cond 

mn Uganda to a slow death. There is a distinct danger of Africa bei 

charged with employing double standards in considering and pronour 
ing upon the oppressive measures of the racialist regimes in Southe 

Africa, while keeping silent whilst the same type of oppression goes « 

at least in Uganda.*9 

The military, thus, had penetrated all aspects of life in Amin 
Uganda and undermined the autonomy of most political and soci. 
institutions. Yet this expansion of the role of the military regir 
was accompanied by a marked decline in the government’s capacit 
to take effective action on the problems it faced. Amin failed t 
articulate an ideological framework for development other than a 
essentially negative Black nationalism; this caused the regime 1 
meander from one crisis to another without any ultimate destinatio: 
Lacking popular legitimacy the regime survived on the basis of 
reign of terror. 
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Amin’s “Economic War” was also merely a facade for the 
enrichment of his supporters. The nationalization of the economy 
enabled the embourgeoisement of the military but did nothing to 
increase public welfare or extend the economic options that were open 
to the government. The “Economic War” increased the dependence 
of the economy on the export of cotton and coffee and thus on the 
markets of Uganda’s Western trading partners. Rather than serving 
to diversify the country’s sources of foreign aid the “Economic War” 
led merely to a new dependency; on the Arab world for foreign 
exchange and technical assistance, and on the Soviet Union for mili- 
tary equipment. Even in the cynical world of Real politik it appears 
that Amin’s new allies were reluctant to make a major commit- 
ment of financial support given the eccentricities of Amin’s perso- 
nality. Mazrui has suggested that “the embourgeoisement of the 
military could help to restabilize the political system.” Unfortunate- 
ly, this appears to be unlikely given the fragmented nature of the 
Ugandan military. In any event it is improbable that the fragmented 
military will be willing to subordinate itself to a future civilian 
government, The present period of institutionalized instability with- 
in Uganda appears certain to continue. 
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Encouraging Rural Industry in Sub-Saharan 
Africa: Problems and Prospects* 


R. R. RAMCHANDANI 


. |B eateries of the third world’s autonomous capacity for 
economic. growth has been a theme of several international 
seminars and conferences in recent years. The search is on for a 
development strategy for the 1980’s that would adequately take care 
of the basic needs of underdeveloped countries and help in their 
structural transformation towards evolving an individual or collective 
‘self-reliant’ model or models. The importance of rural industrializa- 
tion and tiny rural workshops has come up for special attention in 
discussions and parleys wherein pointed references have often been 
made to the sub-Saharan African countries. ; 
The objective of this paper is to highlight the significance of 
rural industrialization as a vital variable in the development of 
autonomous capacity through the process of ‘structural transforma- 
tion’ of rural production in the sub-Saharan economies, and to reflect 
on policy perspectives to underline the institutional deficiencies that 
will have to be rectified and the constraints that will have to be 
removed to achieve a faster tempo of rural industrial development. 
The Tanzanian case will be discussed as an illustration. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF RURAL INDUSTRY 


General literature on rural industrialization often confuses 
rural industrial development with industrial decentralization. How- 
G2 ita ALS , i a 
ever, it is highly doubtful if the dependent structures in the under- 
developed countries could be significantly transformed without giving 
special attention to the requirements of rural development and rural 
industrialization. The confusion about and the ambiguity in the 
concept of rural industrialization are due to the conditions that 
accompanied the genesis of the theory and practice of small-scale 
industrialization leading to the utter neglect of the countryside as a 

*This article partly draws on a paper entitled ‘Institutional Require- 
ments for Industrialization of Rural Areas: A Study in Decentralization of 
Multi-functional Institutions’, presented by the author at the UNIDO Experts 
Group Meeting on Institutional Infrastructure for Industrial Development in the 
Least Developed African Countries, held in Arusha, Tanzania, on 13-18 
November 1978, and circulated as a UNIDO Document, No. ID/WG 28015. 


dated 6 October 1978. The views expressed in that paper, as in this article, are 
those of the author and do not reflect the views of the UNIDO Secretariat. 
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result of the urge for modernisation through capital-intensive methods 
of industrial advancement. 


Early Industrial Strategy 


Throughout the 1950's, 1960’s and a large part of the 1970's 
the global industrial strategy placed disproportionate emphasis on 
large-scale industry and the small-scale urban sector. As regards 
sub-Saharan economies, it was generally held that lack of capital 
constituted a major variable missing from theit development process. 
Development was identified with growth. The World Bank reports 
of the 1960’s on Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika and Nigeria advocated 
import-substitution for industrial development of those countries. 
What this strategy aimed at was not substitution of production 
technology, but local manufacture of certain consumer products. 
This was achieved by installing manufacturing plants for such pro- 
ducts; generally the same multi-nationals which had supplied those 
products in the past now set up their branch concerns locally. 


The capital-intensive methods of production remained intact 
and received precedence over labour-intensive methods in the industrial 
policy orientation of the then recently installed nationalist govern- 
ments. The typical pattern of industrialization was primary 
processing and development of light industry based on import 
substitution. The traditional ‘areas’ of manufacturing consumer 
products like food, drink, tobacco, garments, textiles, leather works 
and wood products continued to dominate large-scale production 
manufacturing activity. The heavy intermediate goods industry was 
introduced in some countries like Nigeria, Ghana, Kenya and Tan- 
zania, but with the possible exception of glass and the cement industry, 
such industry generally remained highly import-dependent with 
minimal linkages to domestic resources. 

Two reasons were advanced for capital-intensive industrial 
development. First, it was held that given the productive apparatus 
of African countries, the cost of labour in the organized sector was 
more than its social opportunity cost; and second, the cost of capital 
was believed to be lower than what would accurately reflect its 
scarcity cost. The strategy was oblivious of having to deal with 
underdeveloped structures as such. It was not sufficiently appreciat- 
ed that small sub-Saharan African countries. could not afford the 
luxury of large-scale factory production on their own for long. They 
were clearly unabie to generate the surplus required to finance these 
huge investments and to organise the requisite supporting infras- 
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tructure and skill development programmes for such discontinuous 
leaps in technology, which would in effect mean a few large-scale 
plants operating at a great cost to society if they were to be financed 
internally. As a result, much of the capital for such highly capital- 
intensive industries. was either borrowed or came in as: private 
investment from outside. Thus the ‘foreign enclave’ got further 
entrenched in the economic structure. Evenif such industries were 
set up in the public sector, the danger remained that their linkages 
would lie outside. 

In retrospect, it can be seen how capital-intensive development 
was bound to lead to neglect of the rural sector in general, and rural 
industry in particular. New industries came to be concentrated in 


the urban sector, The product-mix was largely oriented towards 
urban consumption needs. The whole structure, thus designed, 


distorted income distribution, employment opportunities, and rural- 
urban disparities. Moreover, the capital-intensive technology was not 
used to develop the ‘muscle’ of African economies—the basic heavy 
industrial infrastructure—railways, steel plants, heavy electricals, heavy 
engineering industries, petro-chemical complexes and so on. Maybe 
this could be justified on the ground that it was an attempt to tilt in 
their favour the ‘dependence equation’ haunting the third world coun- 
tries ever since their emergence as free nation-states. On the other 
hand, industrialization based on a capital-intensive technology consoli- 
dated the ‘foreign enclave’ sector, leaving the dependent structures 
largely undisturbed. / 


The Case for Rural Industry 


The case for rural and village industrialization is based on 
structural transformation of the rural production systems and 
adoption of an integrated industrial development approach to achieve 
a self-sustained and self-reliant economic cost-benefit or input-output 
analysis, but rather can be traced to social costs and social returns 
over a period of time. [ts importance’ lies in understanding its 
contribution in terms of products or productivity, use of raw materials 
and skills, rural employment opportunities, raising of rural incomes 
and, above all, production. that is oriented towards satisfaction of 
basic needs and strengthening of linkages with other sectors of the 
economy. 

In fact, a critical variable missing from the development process 
of a typical sub-Saharan economy is adequate linkage between 
agriculture and industry. The reason is that the monetary sector as a 
consistent feature of an African economy is comparatively of 
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recent origin, traceable mainly to European contact and colonisation. 
The traditional African economies, in the words of a United 
Nations study, were organised, in essence, for\the need and 
with the resources of self-contained rural communities.2 Their 
dominant features were: lack of regular production for surplus; lack 
of specialisation on a significant scale; and a stationary technology. 
Later the growth of the exchange sector led to the emergence of a 
three-tier plural economic structure consisting, asthe UNECA study 
mentions, a subsistence sector; an indigenous money economy 
sector; and a ‘foreign enclave’ sector’. However, the subsistence and 
‘foreign enclave’ sectors in the sub-Saharan economies are distinct 
entities in that the indigenous money economy sector does not as yet 
provide an effective bridge to link agriculture with industry in an 
organic relationship. 

= ` The capitalist drive that swept the world in the wake of the 
industrial revolution in the western countries resulted in an inter- 
national division of labour in which the present ‘third world’ 
countries were subjugated as Western colonies to supply cheap raw 
materials. and cheap Jabour, while providing an ever-expanding 
market for Western industrial products. In that process the 
indigenous technological base and socio-economic institutions that 
internally linked their productive systems were badly damaged and 
rendered inoperative. As a consequence of these historical processes 
whatever linkage existed between agriculture and industry was 
snapped. Nor did the system permit the ‘‘...organic linkage 
between the development of activities devoted to the generation of 
knowledge and the evolution of productive techniques’’¢. 

The African countries were the worst hit. They awoke to the 
situation finding themselves enchained to dependent structures. The 
Asian model was different;'the traditional Asian economies, unlike 
African economies, were better equipped as regards linkages between 
agriculture and industry as also the institutional structure concerning 
the growth of knowledge and the productive mechanism. For them, 
therefore, it was mainly a case of recovering and reconditioning the 
traditional technological base which had in many cases survived to 
a considerable extent despite the pounding received for decades, and 
even centuries. | 

In the sub-Saharan situation, destruction was almost total. The 
slave-trade that flourished from the 16th to the 19th century had 
a devastating impact on African societies. At the end of it there 
was hardly any trace of an exchange system or an innovative institu- 
tion which could be attributed to the genius of African enterprise or 
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collective African social will. Crafts like iron-smelting for 
making tools, cotton spinning and weaving, pottery making, basket 
and mat weaving, leather tanning and wood-work had been dealt a 
deadly blow by the newly emerging supply and demand structures, 
Thus, whatever craft, industry or relatively integrated rural economy 
that existed was allowed to perish. 

Developments that took place in the colonial period almost. 
tore apart the rural and urban sectors. The new towns and cities 
which sprang up in the wake of colonisation had their moorings in 
the metropolitan economies of the West. Nairobi, Lusaka, Lagos, 
Accra and Dar-es-Salaam were developed and linked to the Western 
productive system. Their ultra-modernity is therefore not surprising 
as they were never really organically linked to African needs. Most 
of the technological development during the 20th century that 
revolutionized industrial modes of production and patterns of supply 
and demand in the Western world had the effect of converting the 
African territories into a vast hinterland of Europe. 

As a result, to this day the marketable surplus in the subsistence 
sector of African economies is largely incidental, unlike in the Asian 
societies where the marketable surplus, as a distinct feature of their 
traditional economies, -survived the European penetration. The 
specialization of trades and manufacturing activity in Asian econo- . 
mies had already recorded distinct progress much before the European 
contact. Moreover, Asian enterprise did not always belong to the 
cottage-scale sector, although it employed production techniques 
based on labour-intensive methods in contrast to the capital-intensive 
methods associated with the modern advanced sector. Besides, the 
larger, urban-located industrial sector in such societies was linked 
domestically. l 

In the African situation, rural industrialization would haye the 
vital function of structural transformation of rural production to 
provide the missing link to achieve internal integration of the national 
economies to evolve an autonomous capacity for a ‘self-reliant’ 
development model for Africa. This is irrespective of the question 
of preferences for a ‘socialist’ or a ‘capitalist’ path of development. 

Thus, the significance of rural industrialization lies in its ability 
to influence transformation of underdeveloped structures of the sub- 
Saharan societies to create an all-round impact on the national 
economy of the forward and backward linkages of manufacturing 
activity—an essential feature of secondary industry. Under the 
colonial economic system, such linkages were oriented towards 
Western economies which largely benefited from them. 
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This is apart from the immediate practical. operational conside- 
rations. For instance, one of the basic features of an African economy 
is the predominance of agricultural production. It accounts for more 
than 50 per cent of the Gross Domestic Product. Again, more than 80 
per cent of the population is engaged in the agricultural sector, while 
manufacturing activities employ less than 5 per cent of the total 
population and contribute less than 10-12 per cent of the GDP. Ina 
development process tuned inwards, agriculture is to be the starting 
point, but in the absence of a complementary industrial policy, the 
process of growth stimulated by an active agricultural policy may be 
retarded. Improved agricultural productivity renders some agricultu- 
ral labour surplus. An effective rural industrial programme could, 
thus, significantly help in reducing tensions generated asa result of 
the ‘employment: crisis’ prevalent in many an underdeveloped 
country, and thereby reduce social costs. It cannot alleviate the 
employment problem in the short run, but it can surely make a con- 
tribution to the objective of expanding employment opportunities. 
Being labour-intensive, such programmes could be more effective. 


POLICY PERSPECTIVES 


It is now widely recognized that agricultural and industrial 
development policies are really two sides of the samecoin. A Secre- 
tariat note presented by the Economic Commission for Africa at the 
1971 ECA/OAU conference of Industry Ministers explained it thus: 
“As agricultural productivity rises,” presumably as a result of an 
effective agricultural policy, “new employment opportunities must be 
created in non-agricultural activities in the rural sectors if the link is 
not to break.’”’® The study concurred that a small African country 
would find it difficult to avoid an outward-oriented industrialization 
policy, but underlined that “for any country an inward-oriented set 
of policies and incentives directed at its rural sector have a decisive 
role to play in mobilizing rural resources and in transforming the 
structure of rural production. By the successful implantation of the 
seeds, industrialization in the rural areas that forge a strong link with 
that of an ubran sector, African countries could develop a self-reliant 
base for industrialisation.””? f 

It is further argued that the relation between investment and 
development is far from simple, and that development is a total 
process. Itis a folly to identify overall growth with development, 
ignoring distributional aspects like wide gaps between classes, between 
urban and rural populations, between formal and informal sectors and 
between different geographical areas. The sub-Saharan economies are 
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one form in which spatial inequalities may occur. Therefore, internal 
consistency and complementarity between different sections of indus- 
trial development assume special significance in the African countries. 


Disjointed Organisational Set-up 

In the past, the organisational set-ap in African countries was 
highly disjointed in this regard. The non-participatory system of 
administration, services and commercial establishments helped to 
réinforce the market for consumer goods and export-of raw materials. 
The colonial system encouraged the development of a low level of 
administrative and commercial strata which occupied more people 
than the manufacturing sector. David Philips in his study of Tanzania 
rightly points out that “one of the characteristics of an ex-colonial 
‘economy such as Tanzania is the relatively high proportion of ‘unpro- 
ductive’ service workers in the wage earning sector compared with 
manufavturing.’’® Under the free enterprise capitalist system, the role 
of employment growth in manufacturing, i.e. the secondary sector, 
grows faster than in the tertiary sector at the earlier stages of develop- 
ment. But, in Tanzania, or for that matter in most of the sub-Saharan 
countries, the services, i.e. the tertiary sector, including commerce and 
distributive trade, government, banking, ports, transport, education and 
health, account for a faster rate of growth than secondary industry. 

In Tanzania, the services sector accounted for 34 per cent of the 
wage employment in 1965 and 42 per cent in 1973, while the corres- 
ponding figures for the manufacturing industry were 7.8 per cent and 
24.3 per cent—a system with all the characteristics of external depen- 
dence of the centre-periphery variety. The only difference, after 
independence, was a token African participation at management. level 
of the multinationals, and a larger element of African employment in 
the lower reaches of industry. The only other significant factor of 
change was the impressive growth in the share of public sector paras- 
tatals like development corporations, as could be seen from the 

following table in respect of Tanzania. 


Public Sector Investment 
(in shs. million) 


1964 1968 1972 1973 
Public Investment - 2234 645 1886 2077 
Total Investment a 107 1396 2539 2936 
Public Sector Share 30% 46% 73% 10% 


Source : David Philips, Industrialisation in Tanzania : Small-Scale Produc- 
tion—Decentralitsation and Multi-Technology Programme for Deve- 
lopment, University of Dar-es-Salaam, E.R.B. 76.5, 1976, p. 17. 
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Popular Participation and Development: 
The Zambian Model 
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ce paper seeks to show how the Zambian Government has 

sought to release the creative initiative of the masses and mobi- 

lize it for all-round development in order to gear it to their needs and 

aspirations. It directs our attention primarily to the local level, 

namely, to the district and focusses on the specific channels for popu- 

lar participation which permit the masses to make their needs, aspir- 
ations and problems felt by the centre. 

The issue of popular participation in the development process 
lies at the heart of development literature today. In the main, the 
centrality of this subject arises from the realization that develop- 
ment in the underdeveloped states cannot be achieved by bureaucra- 
tic means alone. For, exclusively bureaucratically managed develop- 
ment projects/schemes lack the enduring vitality, dynamism and crea- 
tiveness which spring from popular participation. In consequence, 
emphasis has now been placed on the simulation of popular participa- 
tion which, it is hoped, will provide a dynamic force for development 
and a high degree of social commitment to development projects. As 
Huxley has noted : 

“the political road to a better society is the road of decentralization 

and responsible self-government. Dictatorial shortcuts cannot conceiv- 

ably take us to our destination,”’! 

Thus the government wants to establish contact with the masses 
not only to organize them effectively for development but also to 
seek their co-operation and commitment. Absence of co-operation 
can slow down development. Indeed, as a UN study has noted, 
there are two agents in the development process—the masses and the 
government. ‘While the initiative may stem from either or both, 
development essentially. results from their continued mutual 
support.”? Thus popular involvement becomes a way of motivating 
the masses. In other words, popular participation is directly linked 
to the mobilizational aspect of the development process. As “such, 
the role of popular participation in development is a function of the 
priorities and goals the political leadership adopts. In this connec- 
tion, Goulet has appropriately noted that : 

“The strategic principles of development are normative judgements as 


to how goals ought to be pursued. They provide standards for devis- 
ing solutions to specific problems and appraising performance.’™ 
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Popular Participation and Development 


Before going into a discussion of the subject matter, it would 
perhaps be useful to start with the definition of participation. 


The Concept of Participation 


The word development, as employed here, simply refers to the 
improvement in the economic and social conditions of the majority 
of the population in the country. However, participation isa much 
more complex phenomenon than it appears at first sight. It is a 
multidimensiona] phenomenon. It involves a range of different 
types of activity and actions which in turn depend on the institutio- 
nal setting in which they occur. The fact that it is possible for a num- 
ber of distinct dimensions of participation to exist in the polity has 
been noted by many scholars.4 These scholars have sought 
to provide a more encompassing model of participation by combin-- 
ing several types of political involvement into an ‘overall index of 
participant citizenship. Verba and Nie,® for instance, in their 
study of six democratic countries at various stages of economic and 
political development, employ factor analysis to demonstrate that at 
least four dimensions of mass participant behaviour can be 
identified: campaigning, voting, communal acts and particularized 
contact with public offictals. 

These are distinct dimensions—‘“‘modes”’ of participation as they 
are termed; a change in one realm may take place without any trans- 
formation occurring in another. Parry argues along somewhat simi- 
lar lines when he observes that : 


“the modes of taking part in politics can be various. They will 
differ according to opportunities institutionalized or informal...’ 
It also involves a host of different institutional structures.’ For 
instance, the institutional arrangements necessary to enable citizens to 
take part in general elections are obviously different from those requi- 
red if citizens are, say, to participate in the administration of public 
policy. Indeed, Verba and his colleagues have noted that: 
“Citizens differ not only in the overall amounts of participation they 
perform but also as to the types of acts in which they choose to 
engage.””? l 
For our immediate purposes, however, we shall primarily focus 
our attention on one of the modes of participation—particularized 
contacts with public officials and political leaders. Thus by partici- 
pation “we mean activities by private citizens designated to influence 
government decision-making. ”® 
This type of participation, though less dramatic, is of crucial 
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importance to the development process; it involves a relationship 
between the administration and the masses. Thus by popular parti- 
cipation we mean mass involvement both in the execution and in the 
planning of development programmes—whether this involvement is 
mobilized from the “top” or is born out of an individual’s concern 
with civic duty. In this context, then, participation is defined in the 
more active sense of exerting influence and not in the passive sense of 
sharing in governmental beneficences. This discussion, however, 
calls immediate attention to the most important question about the 
relationship between popular participation and development. The 
question is why participate? The purposes of participation are vari- 
ous, but for most African political leaders, participation is a means 
to an end—in short, they emphasize the instrumental value of partici- 
pation. Popular participation satisfies a variety of social and political 
objectives in three ways: 

(i) Participation may assist in overcoming the indifference, pes- 
simism and passivity of the masses. Development can only proceed 
if the masses are allowed to become agents of their own destiny. This 
involvement gives them a motivation to work hard in the implementa- 
tion of development policies. As Maddick has noted: “There must 
be participation, for if not then it is certain that development will be 
long delayed.”® In a similar vein, President Kaunda has said : 
“There is no substitute for the people’s own participation, motiva- 
tion and hard work for achieving permanent development.’”?® Popu- 
lar participation, therefore, not only entails greater influence on deve- 
lopment programmes but may also enhance the legitimacy and viabi- 
lity of the development. For when individuals participate in deci- 
sions in which they expect to share, their commitment to the pro- 
gramme(s) increases. This reinforced commitment is then expected 
to mobilize additional investment from the masses. However, it 
must also be borne in mind that popular participation without effec- 
tive influence and responsibility might result in frustration and 
disillusionment. 

(ii) Egalitarianism: Popular participation may mitigate elitism 
in the polity. Consequently, those who value equality will encourage 
popular participation in order to achieve the goal of egalitarianism 
and provide checks against manipulation by elites. This has nowhere 
been better summarized than by Redford: 

“The participation idea...is supported on this point by historical 
and contemporary observation. Those who rule over others feather 
own nests and make bare the nests of others.. They convert their own 
advantages into prescriptive rights and transmit them to unborn 
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generations as unearned privileges...The researcher may find excep- 
tions to these realities. for limited periods, but there is no basis 
in experience for a belief that subjects of power can ensure their 
personal realization without direct of indirect participation.” 

Thus popular participation by the masses in their development 
process can be a remarkable corrective to maladministration and 
elitism 1° 

(iii) Efficiency: Popular participation is desirable in that it 
increases administrative efficiency by providing two essential ingre- 
dients of success: clientele co-operation with the development pro- 
gramme objectives and a continual flow of information. Participa- 
tion therefore provides information on policies and activities 
preferred by the masses to the administration. In this sense, then, 
popular participation can improve organizational performance by 
warding off expensive mistakes through improved -communication— 
that is, by allowing a free flow of those kinds of information which 
are functionally relevant in determining the needs and aspirations of 
the masses to be incorporated in government policies. 

Thus, the answer to the question we had earlier posed, namely, 
why participate? is that participation is a means to an end, and that 
end is the general improvement in the masses’ social and economic 
status. In this connection, Huntington and Nelson have -aptly 
noted that: l 

“Participation is a means by which the political elite can achieve...goals 
that they value highly,.”13 

In the development process, participation connotes the process 
by which the efforts of the masses themselves are united with those 
of government agencies. Hence popular participation is not only an 
end in itself but in the long run the most éfficient means of improv- 
ing the economic and social conditions of the masses. For this 
reason, popular participation in the development projects is conside- 
red an ultimate good with an intrinsic value of its own. This is also 
he reason why participation in Zambia has been intimately linked 
to the leader’s asserted conception of the new participatory demo- 
cratic society.14 For President Kaunda, participatory democracy 
and humanism!ë have common roots in the belief of equality of 
opportunity for all. To this end, greater emphasis has been laid on 
widening the scope of participation in the running of institutions 
from those at the national level right down to the grass-roots level. 


Channels of Participation 
Popular participation signifies that power should be devolved 
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from the centre to the masses at the grass-roots level. Therefore, in 
order to facilitate participation in the national development pro-:ess 
a two-way flow of information between the periphery and the centre 
must occur. “To the extent that popular participation implies the 
existence of a well-defined organizational structure, our concern 
should be to focus on grass-roots structures which have been created 
with the sole purpose of stimulating participation at the local level. 
We must, therefore, now turn our attention to a number of develop- 
ment committees which afford the structural linkage between the 
‘centre and the periphery. 


I. The Committee Network 


In an attempt to induce popular participation, the government 
established a framework of development committees from the provin- 
cial to the village level. This network of committees was formally 
institutionalized under the Village Registration and Development 
Act, 1971, which spelt out the functions of the Village Productivity 
Committees and Ward Development Committees below the district 
level.18 The committee network is supposed to provide a locus of 
direct contact between the centre and the masses. Commenting on 
the role of the committees in Parliament President Kaunda put it 


thus: 


submit them to the District Development Committee for approval and 
inclusion in the district plans.17 
(i) Village (Section in urban areas) Productivity Committees 
(VPCs) are formed in each registered village (or section in urban 
areas) ofthe district. They are at the lowest level of all committees. 
Usually 20 families are required to form a VPC under the chairman- 
ship of the Headman. When President Kaunda called for the 
formation of VPCs in 1967 he stressed their role in the agrarian 
revolution.8 According to the Pocket Manual, the VPCs. 
“"..... were to be responsible for considering the administrative and 
development needs of their communities and sending representatives to 
Ward Development Committees...... ái 
The VPCs are therefore intended io promote the spirit of co- 
operation and guide socio-economic development at the grass-roots 
level. l 
(üi) Ward Development Committees (WDCs) are formed in 
every Local Government Ward. A Ward is an area within a Council 
from which a Councillor is elected in terms of the Local Government 
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Act 1965. The WDCs’ functions have been differently defined at 
different times. Originally, they were to be a channel of communica- 
tion between the Rural Council and the masses. However, in 1967, 
their functions were explicity specified as planning agricultural 
development in each ward2® Under the 1969 Administrative 
Reforms, their functions were once again’ defined. They were ‘“‘to 
consider development needs and get ideas from the VPCs and pass 
them to the District Development Committees”. 

The functions of the WDCs therefore include receiving plans 
and problems from lower committees; the plan implementation of 
social, political and economic development in the ward; forwarding 
problems and plans to higher committees. In 1967, President Kaunda 
specified their composition as follows :?° Headed by the Councillor 
and having two representatives from each VPC within the ward, one 
of whom was to be the Chairman. This composition ensured vertical 
integration so that the WDCs could be responsive to village level 
' wishes and problems. 

(iii) Joint Ward Committees (JWCs) are responsible for 
planning and implementation over a large area. They are formed by 
representatives from up to eight WDCs.24 In order to make the 
JWCs more effective, two to three Government heads of depart- 
ments at the district level have been assigned to each JWC to advise 
the committee on various issues concerning development. Thus the 
JWC and the WDC ensure horizontal integration of civil servants, 
politicians and the masses. | 

After considering the recommendation of the VPCs and the 
WDCs, the JWCs submit their proposals to the Rural Council; the 
civil servants and the chairman present at the JWC on the District 
Development Committee. 

(iv) The District Development Committee (DDC) is meant to 
provide both a central mechanism and a channel of communication 
between the centre and the village, by which local projects could be 
integrated in the overall development plans. Thus the functions of 
the DDCs include watching the progress of the district projects 
anticipating and analyzing obstacles and problems and finding local 
solutions to these difficulties, whenever possible. The DDC can 
make recommendations to higher committees about local schemes. 
It is therefore intended to be the main institution for the solution of 
district development problems. The DDC consists of all heads of 
government departments represented in the district, other members 
drawn from politics, business and the traditional local authorities. 
The DDC is chaired by the District Governor. On an average a 
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DDC will have 20 to 30 members. To sum up: the horizontal net- 
work of development committees is intended to provide a linkage 
among all Government agencies in the locality and a vertical linkage 
between the centre and the periphery. The committee system is 
aimed at providing a forum both for the expression of local demands 
and for the enforcement of central policies. The system therefore 
provides a channel whereby the needs, problems and ideas of the 
masses can be channeled to the centre. 

II. The Party (UNIP)® Structure 

A second channel of popular participation is the Party which 
sees itself as the propagator of social change. A role which was 
reinforced with the establishment of a One-party Participatory Demo- 
cracy in 1972 which granted the Party constitutional paramountcy over 
the government bureaucracy. The central role of the Party becomes 
clear from the expressed aims of the Party in the district,” 

(i) Being the structure through which the local people can 
influence local decisions, and have representation in the 
political institutions which make policies; 

(ii) To be instrumental for communication between the local 
and central levels, to explain policies and to express local 
needs and wants; 

(iii) To mobilize local people for national unity and economic 
development; 

(iv) To check and balance and direct the civil service. 

The role of the Party is to lead local participation of the VPCs 
and the WDCs in development projects. The aim is to stimulate 
local participation through local Party organizations. At the district 
level, the Party is organized in four hierarchical units, the Region 
which normally coincides with the area of the district; the Constitu- 
ency; the Branch and the Village. 

At the lowest level the Branch controls political matters 
within a group of villages. A number of branches form the Consti- 
tuency. This is a powerful political institution which has a lot of 
influence on other organizations and activities taking place in its area. 

The Regional Office is the supreme Party headquarters and the 
highest political organ in the district. Regional officials, appointed 
by the President, are therefore members of the DDC, 

The Party leadership believes that this arrangement helps to 
have effective party organization at this level. Constituency and 
Branch officials are elected by Party members. These Party structu- 
res are linked to the administration through an hierarchy of commit- 
tees (see diagram on next page). | 
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The objective is to create a single simple administrative struc- 
ture which is responsive to the needs of the masses. The search . 
here is for a beneath-the-state-level type of organizational com: 
munity that has a wide local and sectional dispersion of popular 
participation. The rationale for this setup rests on the assumption 
that the Party is the most effective instrument for mobilizing people. | 
For the masses, for the most part, come to participate when they 
are mobilized by the Party. The Party as the main activating agent 
provides the path which might not involve the individual’s own 
interest in civic affairs. As a consequence, the Party must not only 
take a direct interest in the successful operation of the local network 
of committees but also regard the mobilization of support for deve- 
lopment projects as its responsibility. The Party also has a represen- 
tative role; many of the prominent Party personnel would be represen- 
ted in the Party and other committees, local pressures (or interests). 


Concluding Remarks: Problems and Prospects 


Popular participation in national development can be channeled 
through local representative committees. Each of the channels of 
popular participation described in this paper has a different emphasis 
vis-a-vis the overall task of inducing popular participation, and each 
has a different measure of contact and linkage with the masses. 
Indeed, the structural arrangements point to the importance attached 
to the involvement of the masses in the national development process. 
Unfortunately, despite the stated official commitment to popular 
participation, the committee network has not been as effective as 
envisaged, There are a number of factors responsible for this state 
of affairs. 

First, although political leaders after independence publicly 
espoused the desirability of popular participation in the development 
process in order to tap political support for their policies their imme- 
diate concerns were “...not of economic development primarily, but 
those of legitimacy.’’4 Thus, instead of devolution of authority to 
the committees at the periphery, the trend has been one of centrali- 
zation and consolidation of power atthe centre. A dilemma which 
has faced the political leadership is to strike a balance between 
popular participation and central control.2° This is reflected in 
policy pronouncements such as “Decentralization in Centralism.” 
The fear is that popular participation through local committee 
hetworks could be expressed in terms of local needs and bring both 
issues and parochial leaders —indeed the philosophy behind the loca] 
committee system assumes aggregation of expressed local needs— 
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which may be.dysfunctional to national development. 

To resolve this dilemma the trend has been: - . 

To turn the network of committees into instruments of manage- 
ment rather than participatory structures. Thus, for the most part, 
the system of development committees is‘viewed more as implement- 
ing structures than as participatory structures. This tendency has 
been reinforced by the unwillingness of government departments and 
agencies to allow divergencies from their pre-conceived policies or to 
trust the untutored membership of the VPCs, the WDCs and the 
. JWCs to make their own decisions. Consequently, the committees 
have become instruments of management and control. The reason 
for this attitude is that the bureaucrats have, through their training, 
imbibed liberal doses of elitism and regard themselves as the “bearers 
of modernity” to the conservative masses. The result is close super- 
vision of the committees which is contrary to the implicit political 
moves of participatory democracy. 

Secondly, strategic placement of Party representatives from 
the centre to the district. Since 1964 there has been a steady flow 
of politicians from the centre to the periphery. All top district Party 
officials are centrally appointed. To this extent, as far as the Party 
structure is concerned, experience casts some doubt on ‘‘Party- 
induced participation” in the sense that the Party tries to impose a 
= pattern of action. For instance, strategic replacement creates prob- 
lems about the effectivity of popular participation. Membership of 
committees is often the same and in most cases co-opted or selected 
by the Party machinery. The election of rural councillors is a case 
in point. The majority of candidates for councillorships are selected 
from among Party constituency officials. But constituency officials 
are appointed from among branch officials and the local villager has 
very little say in this process. “In this way,” as Kapteyn and Emery 
have observed, “the feeling of real participation is not strong among 
the common villager, he rather tends to look up to these committees 
as created for him, over him and without him.’’2? 

From our discussion, it is evident that for the political leader- 
ship, popular participation is, at best, of instrumental rather than of a 
primary value. For, rhetoric still plays a major role in mobilizing 
support for centrally defined development projects.*? None the less 
for the network of committees to function effectively there must be 
devolution of power.2® For popular participation in development 
projects essentially depends on the investment of more authority in 
representative committees, not only because this would bring power 
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to the masses but also because it would encourage self-help contribu- 
tion to development. So what are the prospects for the future? 

In a recent announcement President Kaunda promised to 
devolve more authority to the grass-roots level. He disclosed that 
power would be stripped from Cabinet Ministers and trans- 
ferred to “mini-ministers” who would be appointed to run the 
districts. The President has, to the same end, established a Ministry 
of Decentralization to streamline the district administration.“ How- 
ever, practical details are still to be worked out and it is therefore 
too early to predict how this policy will affect the existing adminis- 
trative structures. 
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Islands of the South-West Indian Ocean: 
Finding their National Identity 


SAFYAVATI S. JHAVERI & A. S. KALA 


HE Indian Ocean, the third largest in the world, has of late been 

very much in the news as a region where the Big Powers may 
undertake manoeuvres to acquire a position of dominance. In the 
south-western sector of the Ocean intersect two major policy areas of 
importance to them-—oil and effective naval presence for strategic 
reasons. While the continent of Africa is the main arena of struggle 
between the Big Powers, the nearby island groups—Madagascar, 
. Mauritius, Comoros, Reunion and Sevchelles—form a secondary 
focus of their attention. | 

All these islands except Madagascar are tiny specks almost lost 
in the vastness of the Indian Ocean. Also, their known history, 
except for that of Madagascar and Comoros, began only after the 
advent of Vasco da Gama. They provide an interesting insight into 
the processes of a nation in the making and reaching the stage of 
independent nationhood largely as a result of happenings in other 
areas of the world. And yet, when exposed to the winds of moder- 
nism blowing everywhere, they go through the same stages of struggle 
for independence as other ancient nations. They react to happenings 
in the Indian Ocean, in its littorals and in distant continents, They 
are struggling to establish their identity and shape their destiny in the 
vortex of world politics. 

These islands bave assumed the responsibility of developing 
their economies to satisfy the rising aspirations of their fast growing 
populations. They have meagre natural resources, negligible infras- 
tructures, few skilled personnel and lack capital and knowhow. Some 
of the islands have a one-crop economy. Some are so-small that the 
economic ocean belt around them has greater significance than the 
land area. Unfortunately, they do not even have the necessary capa- 
bility to exploit the natural resources available in the sea around them. 
They are thus helpless spectators of others exploiting their resour- 
ces. The islands have an interesting past, a present of considerable 
significance and a future pregnant with possibilities, 

The region provides an interesting case study of the forces 
released after World War II which transformed the lives of people 
even in areas that were considered somnolent, far away from the 
‘main arteries of communications and generally ignored by policy- 
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makers. Today if a Super Power despatches its naval units to any 
port of these islands it becomes world news. If another Super Power 
decides to build naval capability on an atoll in the region it becomes 
a matter of furious controversy drawing into it the supreme organs 
of powerful nations and international forums. The great significance 
attached to the islands is a result of post-war developments in 
weapon technology, the intense rivalry for gaining spheres of influence 
wherever possible, the change of status of the Ocean as an area of 
strategic importance, the growing dependence of the Big Powers’ ‘on 
raw materjals and energy sources outside their frontiers, the unchart- 
ed and untapped oceanic resources and the Big Powers’ desire to get 
as little involved as possible in the local power politics of the 
sovereign states on land. 


Emergence on the World: Map 


The south-western part of the Indian Ocean where these islands 
are located had attracted the attention of traders and pirates long 
before the colonial era of world history began. Polynesians, Indians 
and Arabs explored the trade possibilities the islands offered and 
their location as understood in those days of rudimentary weapons 
and sailing vessels, Their strategic significance however was of little 
interest to them. Immigrants from the eastern lands had settled 
down on islands like the Comoros and Madagascar. Here they 
seemed to have hibernated for centuries along with the original 
inhabitants of the islands. 

The first known rulers of the Indian Ocean islands were the 
Arabs.) They were leading mariners and traders’ of spices, aromatics, 
ivory and slaves.*? They had arrived at Madagascar via the east 
African coast using Comoros as their launching post. Moroni, the 
largest of the Comoro islands, was the hub of their activity. The 
Arabs were not interested in other islands though their maps suggest 
that they had a rough idea of their geographical location. They 
were essentially traders reluctant to undertake any. hazardous journeys 
to islands which had nothing.to offer by way of trade, were difficult 
to approach and experienced periodical hurricanes. Their dhows 
were not equipped to brave the cyclones and their sailors, though 
excellent navigators, would keep close to the coast and follow the 
currents and winds they knew, 

The Arabs wanted to spread Islam but subordinated this aim 
to their trading interests. Not being colonists, they took no interest 
in the physical occupation of the islands even where they had trading 
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centres, as in Comoros and Madams Nevertheless, a few of them 
did settle down and become part of the population. 

The situation changed when the West Europeans arrived on the 
scene in the footsteps of Vasco da Gama via the Cape of Good Hope. 
They entered the Ocean region from the south unlike the Arabs who 
had come from the north. They were religious crusaders who wanted 
to fight the Moslems in the field of commerce, cutting them off as 
middlemen in. the trade between Europe and the Eastern lands.® 
Unlike the Arabs who were individual traders®, the Portuguese had 
the backing of the state and their trade in the area was a royal mono- 
poly.” Their boats were better equipped than those of the Arabs. 

During the early years of the 16th century Portuguese naviga- 
tors had sighted these islands and though they founded no settle- 
ments, many islands still bear Portuguese names. In less than two 
decades of their entry into the Ocean they had come to know about 
the island systems in the region. 

To the Hollander who followed the Portuguese, trade was a 
religion. Though an individualist, the Hollander had the backing of 
the state, the Dutch Government itself being the “shareholder in the 
Dutch East India Company,’® The Dutch were a race of ship-owners 
and were better ship-builders.° They preferred to use the roaring 
forties which carried them directly from the Cape to the Spice Islands?” 
in which they were mainly interested, Between the Cape and the 
Spice Islands the Dutch installed a station in 1638 on the second 
island of Mascarene which they rechristened as Mauritius. By 1710 

they had relinquished this island as its bunkering facilities had been 
- rendered useless and maritime technology had enabled them to go 
from the Cape to the Indies along lower lattitudes free from 
cyclones, 74 

The strategic importance of the islands was for the first time 
brought into focus when the Dutch and the French clashed on the 
issue of spice trade. In 1616 a French expedition entered the Indian 
Ocean. Its destination was Java. But since it was a Dutch strong- 
hold the French had to retreat. In 1638 another French expedition 
was sent to occupy Mascarene but here too the French found the 
Dutch in possession. So they had to be content with the occupation 
of an island which they called the Island of Bourbon (Reunion). This 
island, though large and fertile, Jacked suitable anchorage facilities. 
The French also made a serious attempt to establish settlements in 
the area. Madagascar, the largest island, was the obvious target. In 
1642 a Societe de I’ Orient ou de Madagascar was formed in the 
island. The choice of the site was not good, for it had very little 
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Encouraging Rural Industry in Sub-Saharan Africa 


The public sector intervention in industrial development, how- 
ever, did not help in the redistribution of industry. It tended to 
concentrate on large-scale operations. Instead of narrowing the gap 
between medium and large-scale industry, using relatively 
advanced technology and to a large extent imported skills and 
materials, on the one hand, and small and rural industry representing 
the mere scattered small-scale processing and light manufacturing 
enterprises, on the other, widened. - : 

If anything, about the time of independence, the manufacturing 
industry was more widely distributed in the sub-Saharan African 
countries. Jn Tanzania, for instance, industry in or around the 
Dar-es-Salam coast and Morogoro together accounted for around 30 
per cent of the industrial output in 1961, against 65 per cent in 1971, 
and the ratio of industrial concentration in the urban centres to the 
rest of the country remained around 91:9, about the same as at the 
time of independence.® On the whole, there was a relative decline of 
small labour-intensive enterprises in Tanzania, as in most of the other 
sub-Saharan countries and a consequent increase in the overall 
capital-intensity of production. 

Throughout the 1960’s and 1970's industrial development in 
sub-Saharan Africa suffered badly because of the absence of adequate 
linkages to domestic raw materials and transport and communication 
systems which continue to be high-cost export-import oriented, rather 
than inexpensive inward-looking based on local demands and local 
needs. Such a structure has a tendency to consolidate the develop- 
ment of urban enclaves, import-oriented consumer markets and im- 
port-oriented maintenance equipment for large scale industries. This 
has to be paid for in export-oriented raw materials. Instead of 
providing bridgeheads, it has a tendency to snap rural-urban indust- 
rial linkages. oS 

Some believe that the decline of traditional pre-industrial 
activity need not be regretted as, according to them, it does not 
satisfy the economic criteria in the modernization of underdeveloped 
economies, They point out how the rural sector, characterised as it 
is by low productivity, low incomes and a high level of disguised 
unemployment, would create the necessary conditions fora balanced 
transition to the modern dynamic sector favourable to widespread 
industrialization. They further indicate the kind: of link that could 
exist at the macro-economic level between large-scale industrial 
investment in the private and public sectors and the implementation 
of small-scale industrial projects ; the economic criteria in countries 
largely dominated by the logic of accumulation and the constraints 
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of profitability of investment in the framework of an economy that is 
open and even to a large extent extraverted. Under such circums- 
tances, it is maintained. the role that small and rural industry can 
play in the development process may be very marginal, mostly deter- 
mined by the drive of large-scale industrialization and its demands. 
It may lead to a progressive permeation of the international model of 
mass consumption down to lower levels. But; how would this model 
fit in with the objective of meeting local basic needs and mobilising 
local human and physical resources with the aim of progressive 
transformation of backward regimes, they ask ° | 

This is a good point. However, rural industrialization is not 
advocated here as a part of the dynamics of an accumulation system 
with small and large-scale industries constituting as its sub-systems. 
Nor do we recommend small-scale industry and rural industry as a 
separate concept in the sense implied under the dualist approach. 
Rather, we maintain that basically the distinction is not between rural, 
small and large industry as such, but between a system governed 
entirely by the laws of accumulation and one that is amenable to 
independent criteria and thereby subject to regulation with a view to 
achieving structural transformation of rural production and securing 
internal integration of national economies in Africa. Under this 
alternative, rural industrialization need not be diverted from the 
commercial relationship, but its major inspiration should be drawn 
from the overall objectives of socio-economic development, including 
the development of an autonomous capacity. 


Separate Treatment for Rural Industry 


The matter for policy consideration is how to ensure, by apply- 
ing this criteria, the co-existence of the two sectors, namely large- 
scale industry following broadly the accumulation model and rural 
industry faced with the danger of being crushed under it? What 
development criteria would meet the situation? There is no simple 
answer. But, it is certain that rural industry would demand separa- 
rate treatment under the ‘transformation’ strategy, and specific poli- 
tical intervention in terms of both adequate institutional infrastruc- 
ture and price support. 

Under this model what is stressed is adequate organic linkages 
in the system without which half-hearted efforts based on a borrow- 
ed, inappropriate production technology will not help rural indus- 
trialization, regulation of rural-urban migratory flow, development of 
skills at grass-roots level, on the spot utilization of resources, rural 
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uplift and providing appropriate linkages between formal and infor- 
mal industrial sectors. 

The model would attempt industrial decentralization and dis- 
persal away from major urban centres but more importantly it would 
imply encouragement and stimulation of industrial activity based on 
rural resources oriented to meeting not only rural needs but, through 
appropriate linkages, influencing urban patterns of consumption. 
Such industrial activities are influenced by bottom-up strategy and de- 
serve to be encouraged as a rural production technology located and 
operated by the village. It would neither be primitive nor would it 
involve merely small-scale village handicrafts. The development of - 
such a production technology in African conditions however cannot 
be achieved all at once. It would require a concerted effort. To 
begin with, it would require a clear set of objectives backed by an 
effective organizational set-up which may be more complex than 
even the one related to the urban small-scale industrial sector. 

Along with the rural production technology there would be 
industrial decentralization programmes involving dispersal to rural 
areas of more organised and specialised production serving wider 
markets. The diversification of urban-based industry would be an 
aspect of bottom-down strategy in the rural industrialization progra- 
mmes. Again, both the activities would need to be interlinked hori- 
zontally to other rural development schemes and vertically to national 
industrial programmes to achieve a fuller impact of internal integra- 
tion of industrial development. 

The model as such is free of ‘technology’ or ‘scale’ bias, for all 


too often in several sub-Saharan situations, neither alternative of 
what is generally known by the terms ‘labour-intensive’ and ‘appro- 
priate technology’ is available in rural areas. Under such circums- 


tances, as the UNIDO experts group meetings of December 1977, 
concluded : ‘‘Governments could increase the range of choice by 
examining existing technologies used in other sectors of the economy 
and in other developing countries and by encouraging processes of 
adaptation and dissemination.” Much would depend on the ability 
of rural enterprises to absorb fresh technology through fusion and 
interaction, and upgrade their traditional talents to produce new 
techniques and production processes. To counter. the ‘centering’ 
tendencies of industry, the African governments could encourage 
rural ‘growth centres’ like market towns in the vicinity of rural areas 
as part of a rural milieu and rural production technology. Such an 
approach, however, need not undermine the role of urban-oriented 
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small, medium or large-scale industry, or rule out the basic capita 
and intermediate goods model to build the main muscle of industria 
power to achieve overtime on ‘individual’ or ‘collective self-relian 
structures. 

Once policy goals regarding rural industrialization are clear, i 
becomes urgent for the national governments to take measures ti 
strengthen both physical and institutional infrastructures to pioneel 
the strategy effectively. In the past, the institutions related to indus 
trial development, being located in urban centres, generally took ¢ 
narrow view of integrated development. Their activities were largely 
concentrated in urban areas, mainly capital cities, and a few bigge; 
towns. They did not pay adequate attention either to village industry 
or to the development of processes and production techniques suitec 
to rural industrialization. Since urban centres are infrastructurally 
better equipped, executive officers of industrial service institution: 
tend to be influenced by short-term goals, rather than a long-term 
strategy based on the creation of a balanced industrial infrastructure 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE INSTITUTIONS 


For the successful implementation of an industrial develop: 
ment programme, it is important to have an adequate administra. 
tive machinery and effective service institutions. The promotion o; 
rural industrialization would require every kind of industrial service, 
including credit facilities, technical assistance, marketing facilities. 
informal media, research guidance, testing machinery, quality contro! 
and some kind of centralised technical and engineering services, 
research and testing facilities at a centralised place in the vicinity oj 
rural enterprises. Many enterprises of this size are newly establishec 
in the sub-Saharan countries. They have yet to acquire sufficien’ 
experience of handling production problems. Often there are just ¢ 
few small enterprises in a particular industry so that there are limited 
opportunities for exchange of views through industrial association, 
or through the movement of personnel from one enterprise tc 
another. Sometimes, the mobility is restricted due to lack of infor- 
mation or local jealousies. 


Industrial Service Multifunctionals 


Experience suggests that to achieve harmonious relations, it 
would be better to group as many services as possible within a cen- 
tral multifunctional industrial institution. However, the present 
working of such institutions in sub-Saharan African countries ha: 
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not always been helpful in creating a wider decentralised base 
for industry. What is called for, therefore, is decentralising of some 
of the services of multifunctional institutions which are directly rele- 
vant for the promotion of small and rural industry to encourage 
indigenous enterprise, andto help upgrade traditional technology. 

Since industry is the client of industrial services, itis clear that 
the services must make an effort to go to the assistance of individual 
enterprises or workshops rather than wait for the latter to come to 
them, especially in the case of small industrial units in rural areas. 
For this reason alone a measure of decentralization of institutions 
providing such services becomes a necessary condition particularly 
when policy goals are designed to encourage not only dispersal of 
industry to the rural countryside, but also to develop a rural produc- 
tion technology. 

It is, therefore, very important to establish a relationship of 
confidence between the service institution and the client-industry. 
Practical demonstration of the quality of work done by a service ins- 
titution will determine its reputation and the reaction of its clients. 
But, even in countries like Tanzania where institutions like the 
Small Industries Development Organisation have made significant 
inroads in rural areas and focussed attention on the needs of rural 
industry and the significance of traditional crafts and technology, 
decentralization of the organisation has not been sufficiently achieved 
to make an appreciable impact on rural areas. We shall discuss the 
Tanzanian case a little later. Let us meanwhile elaborate, in brief, 
on how decentralization of an industrial service would work. 


Extension. Service 


One of the important steps in the decentralization scheme 
would be to provide, right at the door-step of rural industry, an 
effective and strong extension service. This extension service would 
be in a better position to assess prospects of rural industrial activity 
in matters like location, capital requirements, potential markets and 
soon. It could even suggest to local enterprises new product 
lines, and advise them on the choice of raw materials and tools as 
also on appropriate production techniques and processes. In addi- 
tion, the service could act as an information medium, market counsel- 
ing bureau and production-cum-training centre. The idea is that unless 
such a network brings within its fold almost every kind of rural 
industrial activity—which in the rural context would imply most of 
the non-farm specialised activities—it would not constitute a complete 
Service. 
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Rural industry, in short, constitutes a case by itself, Its 
capital structure is unusually weak and its service needs urgent. It 
cannot even take care of elementary needs like water and electri- 
city. Provision of physical infrastructure—feeder roads, cheap trans- 
port, water and power— may be a function of local boards, yet a 
rural-based industrial service would certainly maintain close liaison 
with such bodies in these matters. 

The other major constraint faced by small rural industrial 
units is in regard to obtaining credit. Credit institutions in sub- 
Saharan African countries are usually centrally located and do not 
sufficiently appreciate rural industrial problems. Village units are 
generally unable to offer adequate collateral to satisfy the rigid re- 
quirements of credit institutions. This underlines the need for provi- 
ding such facilities as are offered by development banks and industrial 
banks. A village-based industrial credit service, in co-operation with 
a technical extension service, could surely do a better job than a 
money-lender who charges exorbitant rates of interest. The need 
here is one of supervised credit and follow-up guidance for proper 
use of the credit advanced. 

Another crucial factor in promoting rural industry is to identify 
suitable lines for small-scale operation and prepare project profiles. 
The decentralised institutional arrangements would provide a built- 
in feeder mechanism whereby the extension service could constantly 
keep the central office informed of the nature and potential of the 
available traditional technology, its needs and problems. This would 
help the centra} design, technical and research offices to bear in 
mind, while preparing project profiles for rural industrialization 
programmes, the nature of entrepreneural capability in the rural 
areas, and the production processes to which they would respond 
and adjust comparatively easily. Let us now take the case of an 
African country and learn from its experience. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF MULTIFUNCTIONALS : 
THE TANZANIAN CASE 


Among the sub-Saharan countries, Tanzania has shown a keen 
interest in the development of small and village industry and taken 
various steps to establish a sound institutional infrastructure to 
achieve its objective. Tanzania’s 20-year industrial development 
plan, beginning with the third five-year plan covering the 1976-1981 
period, aims at restructuring the ‘industrial sector by increasing 
domestic linkages in order to achieve a greater degree of economic 
self-sufficiency. 
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It was soon after independence that the Tanzanian Government 
recognized the significance of small enterprises as a mode of produc- 
tion which would not only help in balanced regional development, 
but also in alleviating rural-urban inequalities. Because of the 
simpler technology and labour-intensive methods used by rural indust- 
rial units, their development, it was hoped, would qualitatively 
improve the rural standard of living. President Nyerere reminded 
his people that “‘althcugh mass production is the best and chea- 
pest way of meeting the needs of our people for certain types of 
goods, there are many others where the needs can best be met by 
labour-intensive, small-scale industries and craft workshops. It is 
vital that we should increase our efforts in this matter, for such 
activities have the further advantage that they require very little 
Capital investment, and they can be carried on in villages and small 
towns of our country, thus improving the quality and variety of life 
in the rural areas.”! The party organ of the Government, the 
Tanzania African National Union, stressed the need for an institution 
which would concern itself with the development of small industries 
in the country. In its directive on small-scale industries it even 
specified its functions. It was stated: “This institution should not 
own or run any industries. Rather, its role should be to render various 
services...” 

It was also made clear that the criterion for setting up small 
industries would not be financial returns, although financial 
viability was not to be totally ignored. It was understood that any 
acceleration in the pace of rural industrial development would in the 
long run be the function of its own successful operation and capacity 
to generate a surplus for reinvestment. In a paper, The Promotion 
of Crafts and Rural Industry in Tanzania, Ian Livingstone pointed 
out : “The rate of expansion of the manufacturing sector will be 
limited by the rate at which the aggregate of the country’s develop- 
ment projects create surpluses available for reinvestment.’ Moreover, 
given the limitation of funds for investment, the finance available to 
permit rapid expansion of the small industry programme may depend 
on its own success in creating surpluses. It may also be noted that 
“a negative return over any length of time will gradually reduce and 
eventually end enthusiasm for the project among those influential in 
allocating funds’’.45 Livingstone’s case study of the Kisarawe Indus- 
trial Estate in Tanzania also removed the general impression that 
Africans are more leisure-loving than their counterparts elsewhere. 
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He showed that there was a very strong demonstration effect on the 
supply of effort apparently resulting from working in proximity. 
Tenants were asked how many hours they normally put in during the 
week. The results showed that no one put in less than 45 hours a 
week; 60 per cent put in 65 hours or more, and | per cent worked for 
75 hours a week or more. ‘“‘These effects of an independent small- 
level workshop system’’, Livingstone pointed out, “could be regarded 
as an advantage compared to a factory system where the workers 
would not normally put in an hour more than what is required under 
factory legislation.’”4* It shows that under an industrial estate 
arrangement when a cluster of sheds or workshops are provided 
under one roof, there is a profound demonstration effect of the 
working schedule, of his neighbour next door, on the supply of effort 
by the workshop operator. Moreover, the common facilities provided 
on the estate are shared by all the workshops, a healthy atmosphere 
for generating a cooperative spirit. 


Small Industries Development Organization 


Happy with such academic findings and convinced about the 
role of small and village industry in structural transformation, 
Tanzania remodelled its former National Small Industries Develop- 
ment Organisation and set up by an act of Parliament in 1973 the 
Small Industries Development Organization (SIDO). It was largely 
modelled on the lines of India’s Small-Scale Industrial Development 
Organization—following the now well-known Nanjappa Report of 
the same year.” SIDO works directly under the Ministry of Indus- 
tries and ‘‘is responsible for planning, coordinating, promoting and 
offering almost every form of service and technical assistance to 
small-scale industry on a national level.”!8 One of its functionsis to 
advise the planning commission in respect of an appropriate long- 
term industrial strategy for Tanzania. 

In the last six years of its functioning, it has significantly 
decentralized its services. Its organizational chart is given in Appen- 
dix 1. It shows that at the regional level SIDO works through 
twenty regional extension services, each under the charge of a Small 
Industries Promotion Officer (SIPO). The SIPO is assisted by a team 
comprising a technical officer and an economist. 

SIDO has defined small-scale industry as “any unit whose cont- 
rol is within the capacity of our people individually or collectively in 
terms of capital required and know-how.’!® The definition covers 
handicrafts, but it deliberately avoids criteria based on the size of 
capital or the number of employees. 
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Among the services provided by SIDO are industrial planning 
by formulating and coordinating small industry plans nationally; 
industrial consultancy by assisting in the identification and location 
of small industries; industrial guidance by providing information 
about industries for the benefit of potential entrepreneurs and other 
promotion agencies. It also provides a technical and extension 
service, on-the-spot technical guidance to small industrial units and 
training in small trades like sheet work, woodwork, blacksmithy, 
bamboo craft and handloom weaving. Other services offered by 
SIDO include on-the-job training to create training and industrial 
extension nuclei and produce at the same time goods for local con- 
sumption. It does not ignore marketing services. These enable 
small industries to sell their products at reasonable prices in the 
country and their surplus goods in other regions, or even in overseas 
markets, through the National Arts of Tanzania. 

One other major preoccupation of SIDO has been to develop 
a technology suitable for application in. rural industrialization 
projects and schemes. Such a technology has to be based on the 
use of natural resources and materials available in Tanzania, to 
produce goods to meet the effective local demand, and, if possible, 
for exports too. SIDO does this by attempting to find methods of 
improving upon existing technology, using labour-intensive techniques 
and developing prototypes which can be used for production 
purposes. In this respect SIDO identifies the countries and institu- 
tions from which it can borrow technical knowhow of relevance to 
Tanzanian needs. To demonstrate the efficiency of SIDO developed 
production processes, ‘model projects’ are organized—for instance, 
open-pan sugar production, cement, hand-made paper, village oil 
extraction, etc. After successful demonstration, the projects are 
passed on to the local authorities for implementation. Thus, by 
developing a large number of product profiles, SIDO has identified 
products for adoption under the small and rural industry program- 


mes, 
Then again, to enable small industrialists to buy machinery and 


equipment, SIDO has introduced a hire-purchase system. This also 
helps them in selling their products to goveroment departments, 
agencies and parastatals which constitute the single largest buyer of 
industrial products in Tanzania. 


Decentralization of SIDO Services 
In essence SIDO acts as a catalyst to promote small and village 
industry. On the whole, it has done well to extend its services into 
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the interior demonstrating several new and cheap production proces- 
ses of direct relevance to the Tanzanian needs. SIDO has, however, 
not yet penetrated sufficiently deep into the rural areas. So far it 
has decentralized its organizational structure up to the regional level. 
However, its regional services need to be strengthened by recruiting 
more technical and extension staff. Simultaneously, there is a strong 
case for its further extension up to village levels. Two reasons could 
be cited in support of this: the distance between the SIDO regional 
offices and the client’s shop/shed sometimes makes it difficult for the 
extension service to do justice to the entire area under the jurisdiction 
of the regional office; and the insufficiency of extension service 
staff. 

Another aspect of SIDO activities which deserves attention is 
the development of a sound system of sub-contracting for the pur- 
chase of products of small-scale and village industries by government 
departments and parastatals. At present it seems poo'ly organised 
and many a time individual entrepreneurs manipulate things to sell 
products directly to government departments, while products of other 
small units remain unsold. The marketing and information services 
of SIDO also need considerable strengthening. 

There is thus vast scope for improvement in the efficiency of 
multifunctional institutions like SIDO by further decentralizing and 
extending their services to see that they do not stop at the urban 
level but stretch sufficiently into the countryside to render effective 
service to village and cottage industrial units. Similarly, the services 
provided in the industrial estates—whose success has more or less 
come to be recognised—could be profitably extended to the districts 
by setting up a cluster of workshops in each of. them providing cent- 
ralized services for the benefit of the surrounding village industry. 


TRDB and RDF 


Two other Tanzanian institutions concerned with the promotion 
of rural and village industry are the Tanzanian Rural Development 
Bank, and the Regional Development Fund. However, unlike SIDO, 
only one of their functions is related to the promotion of small and 
village industry. TRDB is a financial institution which is expected 
to devote part of its resources to agriculturally based rural industry 
and at the same time become an effective centre for advising and 
assisting tn rural project identification and preparation. At the 
regional level TRDB, like SIDO, has its own regional offices with a 
Regional Loan Committee responsible for considering loan applica- 
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tions within limits fixed by the Board, and advising it on other loan 
applications and further rural credit prospects. 

The loans extended by the bank torural and village industry 
have so far formed a very small percentage of its total loans 
as can be seen from the table in Appendix 2, During the year 
1976-77, small-scale industry received only 3 per cent of the bank’s 
total loan disbursement. However, its share showed a six-fold rise, 
from 0.48 per cent to 3.1 percent, between 1971-72 and 1976-77, 
indicating a healthy trend. However, its services need a further dose 
of decentralization and greater concern and consideration for small 
industry loan schemes, 

The Regional Development Fund also pays some attention to 
the needs of small industry. It functions mainly as a stop-gap 
arrangement till the attention of appropriate institutions like SIDO 
or TRDB is drawn to the financial needs of specific industrial 
units. It has very limited funds which cannot be stretched much in 
favour of small industrial activity in the region, altho»gh there is 
scope for further decentralization of its activities. 

It seems that organizations like SIDO and TRDB are over- 
burdened. They have more jobs than they can efficiently manage on 
their own. Tanzania may, therefore, like to examine the prospects 
of establishing another separate multifunctional organization at the 
national level—an organization that would be concerned exclusively 
with the development of rural and village industry. In India we 
have the Khadi and Village Industries Commission which has in 
many ways rendered a pioneering service to village industry and con- 
tributed much to its development. Several African countries may 
find its working and institutional arrangement a suitable example to 
follow. It may serve their needs at the present stage of their deve- 
lopment. 


CONCLUSION 


To conclude, the central problem of sub-Saharan African 
countries is lack of an efficient, internally linked infrastructural 
arrangement that would provide a built-in mechanism for a smooth, 
horizontal and vertical mobility of men and materials. Development 
of such an infrastructure was neglected in most countries of the third 
world; the sub-Saharan African countries have been the worst hit. 
Unless a national economy is suitably interlinked internally, indus- 
trial development will largely remain the function of foreign enter- 
prise. Even if the industrial sector is nationalised, dependence on 
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foreign technology, foreign-funding and foreign manpower will not 
end unless industrial strategy can suitably negotiate under-developed 
structures in this regard. 


A variety of conditions prevail in sub-Saharan countries. 
There are large and relatively populous countries like Nigeria and 
Sudan as well as very small and sparsely populated countries like 
Burundi and Gambia. Many of them are landlocked. There can- 
not be a uniform solution to the problems of their development. 
The paths of development may vary depending upon the historical 
and social complexities of these countries. But, promotion of rural 
industry and a rural production technology is a common factor to- 
meet the industrial development requirements of most of them. 


At the implementation level, it is important to provide an 
adequate institutional infrastructure to ensure fruitful interaction 
between the organized and the largely unorganized small and village 
industrial sectors. To achieve rural industrialization it is necessary 
to have a more vigorous encouragement than accorded to it in the 
past. This may not be an entirely justifiable proposition in terms of 
short-term economic returns in a situation where mass-scale produc- 
tion techniques of large-scale factury operation are bound to yield 
better results. But, the justification for a rural production technology 
lies in its overall impact on building internal structures for industrial 
development to produce a workable interaction between local tradi- 
tional technology and relevant foreign technology. This would, 
besides its immediate practical importance in matters like finding a 
solution to the employment crisis, be a means of using local raw 
materials and meeting the basic needs of the rural population and 
obtaining a more balanced regional and rural-urban development. 


Most of the sub-Saharan African countries have by now esta- 
blished some kind of institutional infrastructure to promote small 
and rural industry. In some cases their working has already made ` 
an appreciable impact and refocussed attention on the significance 
of small and rural industrial development programmes. The Tan- 
zanian case discussed here shows that some good work has been done 
in this direction by multifunctional institutions like the Small Indus- 
trial Development Organization. Much, however, remains to be 
undertaken to develop a rural production technology as a variable of 
some consequence in the process of progressive transformation of the 
structure of rural production. To achieve this, rural industrialization 
would be more than a device for autonomous industrial advancement. 
It becomes a mental attitude, a working goal. 
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scope of becoming a ‘France in the East’, But a beginning had been 
made which in course of time was to have its repercussions. 

From 1648 to 1660 attempts were made to enlarge the settle- 
ment established in.1643 in the south of the island. But Madagascar 
was not an uninhabited island. A frightful massacre took place in 1674 
and the settlement of Fort Dauphin had to be abandoned. A few 
escaped and took refuge in Bourbon. This settlement too just hanged 
on.” In 1721 French shippers and planters went from Bourbon to 
Mauritius, again with the object of establishing a settlement there. 
The French East India Company used Mauritius as a maritime base, 
It came under the French Crown in 1767. It was from this island, 
renamed “Ile de France”, that corsairs preyed on foreign shipping 
till the end of the Napoleonic wars.14 

It was La Bourdonnais, the French admiral, who could visualize 
the shape of events to come. He knew that if French power was to be 
established in the East, maritime capabilities had to be created in the 
Indian Ocean. His idea was to build an indigenous island navy. 
For this purpose, three things were required: wood, manpower and 
a flourishing sea port. Wood was available and for manpower he 
depended on slaves. As- for the sea port, he had Port Louis in mind. 
Between 1735-1746 the French made serious attempts to have a naval 
base in Mascarene. They were successful up to a point in creating a 
maritime force which was to help them in their wars against the 
British which began with the war of Austrian Succession and lasted 
until 1815. For once it seemed that the French were in control 
of the sea. But nothing more came out of this because of the 
insubordination and indiscipline of the naval officers and the indiffe- 
rent attitude adopted by the home authorities to La Bourdonnais’s 
plans.15 

La Bourdonnais’s plan to use Mascarene as a point of departure 
for permanent settlements in Seychelles and Madagascar also came to 
nought. Seychelles was colonized in 1770 but was not sufficiently 
organized to play an important role. A few slave trading ports and, 
during the 17th century and most of the 18th century, a few military 
posts were established, but these had to be given up, all except the 
island of Ste. Marie.1® Inadequate appreciation by the French 
authorities at home of the importance of the navy as a weapon in the 
European struggle for power in the East put an end to the dream of 
La Bourdonnais. The British became masters in this sector of the 
Indian Ocean too. | 

These European Powers apart, the Americans also soon realized 
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the strategic value of these islands. They were interested in tea and 
spices and wanted to do away with the British as intermediaries. The 
island of Madagascar offered an ideal area for exchange of their 
goods with the pirates. But this ceased with the weakening of piracy. 
American interests were revived during the Anglo-French conflicts 
in which they remained neutral. This however ended when President 
Jefferson declared an embargo on American ships in 1807.” 

The Treaty of Paris in 1814 virtually eliminated all the European 
rivals of the British who were left in control of the Indian Ocean. It 
became a British lake. Other European Powers were there only with 
British connivance. Thus ended one phase of the struggle for sup- 
remacy in favour of the British, largely due to happenings far away 
from the Indian Ocean. 


Geographical and Ethnic Factors 


This bird’s-eye view of the processes that drew the islands of 
the Indian Ocean into the main ,currents of history shows the part 
which geographical location played in shaping their destiny and the 
considerations that impelled outside powers to take note of them. 
Their geography, their distances from the land-masses on the one 
hand and the trade routes of the ocean on the other, their topography 
and climate, their resource base—all these have left their stamp 
on their evclution as independent nations. They differ in many impor- 
tant characteristics such as demography, cultural traits and econo- 
mic potentialities, yet they seem to be inexorably drawn into a power 
configuration which is leftist in orientation and non-aligned in outlook. 
Each has a distinct bias for peace as a necessary condition for its 
economic development. Above all, the elite in each nation are fully 
conscious of the vicissitudes through which they have had to pass in 
the recent past and are anxious to secure a place for their countries 
in world affairs. 

Occupying a specific region in the Indian Ocean—a region lying 
between Sri Lanka and the east coast of Africa—which in terms of 
modern technology could be considered as being within easy reach of 
the route connecting the Indian Ocean with the Atlantic, the islands 
of the south-west form a link between the continents of Africa and 
South and South-East Asia. Viewed in this context the distances of 
the islands from the east coast of Africa and those between one an- 
other acquire some significance.1® Nearest to the east coast of 
Africa are the Comoro Islands with an area of about 2,236 sq. km, 
The important islands forming the group are Grande Comoro, 
Anjuan, Moheli and Mayotte. Madagascar, the largest island in the 
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Indian Ocean, is 300 km from the east coast of Africa and has an 
area of nearly 587,041 sq. km. It is mountainous with many extinct 
volcanoes. Its strategic location as defining the eastern boundary of 
the Mozambique Channel and its size (as big as France, Holland and 
Belgium combined) underlines its prominence in the region. Some 
700 km. east of Madagascar is the entirely volcanic island of Reunion, 
once Called Iie Bourbon by the French. With an area of about 2,510 
sq. km. it is the largest of the Mascarene Archipelago which includes 
the pear-shaped Mauritius and Rodrigues. The island of Mauritius, 
known to the French as Ile de France, is about 1,920 km. east of the 
African mainland. It is wholly volcanic, except for coral reef, and has an 
area of approximately 2,040 sq. km. Its striking beauty and strategic 
location have earned for it the name “The Star and Key of the Indian 
Ocean.”!9 It lies on the route between the East Indies and the Cape 
of Good Hope with Madagascar 800 km. to its west and India 3,840 
km. to its east. Seychelles, comprising about 90 islands, has an area 
of 376 sq. km. It is non-volcanic. It has a healthy, salubrious climate 
which promises the development of a flourishing tourist industry. 
It is situated at the centre of the western region of the Indian Ocean 
at a distance of nearly 1,000 km. from Madagascar and less than 
3,000 km. from Bombay. It is almost equidistant from Kenya, 
Mauritius, Maldives and Diego Garcia.®° 

The strategic importance of Seychelles and Mauritius is enhan- 
ced by the fact that the British colonial power had detached Aldabra, 
Farquhar and Des Roches from this group. These islands together 
with the Chagos Archipelago taken from Mauritius formed the British 
Indian Ocean Territory (BIOT). 


These geographical factors are responsible for the composition 
of the populations of these islands. Comoros, which has a population 
of 295,000, is inhabited by people of diverse ethnic origin—Malagasy, 
Arab and Negro stock, the majority of whom are Mohamedans. The 
French who settled there in 1841 are concentrated in Mayotte. The 
forces of association as well as disassociation have been at work 
resulting in a degree of cultural, ethnic, linguistic unity as well as 
differences. But Islam is a great cementing force. Swahili is the com- ` 
mon language with distinct variations among the people of different 
islands, 

Madagascar was subjected to successive waves of immigrants— 
Polynesians, Indians, Africans and Arabs. They have been successfully 
assimilated with the indigenous Malagasy; a consistent cultural 
pattern evolved, though in some parts strong Negro and Arab traits 
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are still visible. The population is divided into a number of tribes or 
clans of which the Merina (or Hova) are -the dominant ethnic group. 
They were probably the first to arrive about 2,200 years ago. “All 
Malagasy speak variations of the Merina language— basically Malayo 
— Polynesian with important Arabic, Bantu and English accretions.’”*! 
The English strain was added when the British arrived. on the scene 
and took the Merina chief under their protection. In 1880 the 
British withdrew support from Merina sovereignty. It was annexed by 
the French in 1896. Once French political control was established 
French trading companies, planters and other settlers from Reunion 
arrived on the scene as privileged people and the classical colonial era 
began in the island subjecting it to French cultural influences. In 
1974 its population was estimated at about 8,020,000. 

Unlike these two groups of islands that can boast of a rich and 
fairly jong demographic history, the remaining three groups have their 
history beginning only after the advent of the West European nations. 
For instance, Reunion, whose population by 1974 was 467,675, was 
uninhabited till the French settlers with their African slaves arrived 
in the mid-17th century. It was with the Treaty of Paris, when Re- 
union was returned to France, that French sugar planters were forced 
to concentrate on this island. Slaves were imported from Madagas- 
car for this purpose and when slavery was abolished in 1848 workers 
were recruited from among Indians, Arabs, Indo-Chinese and Poly- 
nesians and more Africans and Malagasy were brought in.** Thus 
evolved a population pattern composed of the French and the Creoles 
—an amalgam of French, Asians and Africans. There is however 
some conflict between those who aspire to be promoters of the French 
cultural penetration in this part of the Indian Ocean region and those 
who insist on the distinctive character of Creole culture emphasising 
the worth of Creole language and customs.?? 

The history of Mauritius runs almost parallel to that of Re- 
union. But unlike the population of Reunion, which is mainly of 
European and African origin, and Malagasy, which is of Malayan 
and African origin, the Mauritian population is dominantly Indian 
in origin. Till the arrival of the Dutch in 1638 Mauritius was unin- 
habited except for a small population living mostly. by piracy. In 
1710 the Dutch left and in 1721 a permanent settlement started with 
the French India Company “bringing slaves from Madagascar and ` 
East Africa, artisans from Southern India, and Marginalis from 
European society... ”*4 A multi-racial society with the French 
as elites came into being. By the Treaty of Paris the island came into 
British possession, marking the beginning of a colonial period under 
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British tutelage. A large labour force was imported from India to 
man the plantations in the island. At the end of 1976, the composi- 
tion of the ethnic group was: Indo-Mauritians 591,000 ; Creoles 
(mixed race) 241,000; and Franco-Mauritian white community 
10,000 to 12,000, mostly Roman Catholics. There were also 23,900 
Chinese. Essentially French in its ‘high’ culture’,2> the language 
spoken is Creole which is pidgin French with a sprinkling of Hindi 
words”, 

Seychelles, largely ignored and neglected by the whole world till 
recently, is described as a nation halfway to everywhere.?? Uninhabi- 
ted til the French settlers arrived there in 1770, it was a haven for 
pirates and buccaneers. The islands were settled by exiles from the 
French Revolution and by others. Later on liberated slaves from 
East and West Africa came to work on the copra plantations. In. 1814 
British rule was established. In spite of 160 years of British rule, the 
islands retain dominantly French traits. The population has grown 
from an estimated 28 settlers in 1771 to me; 000 in 1975. Creole is the 
lingua franca of the people. 

Thus all the five nations of this region have a long history of 
colonial subjugation which lasted till the middle of the 20th century, 
when one by one the island groups achieved independence. It was 
during the colonial period that the present contours of their economy 
and politics were shaped. All of them had ‘been obliged to move 
from a self-sufficient economy to an economy based on export crops.’ 
Plantations were owned by the Europeans, worked first by the slaves 
and later by workers recruited from abroad. ‘With the iniquitous 
taxation system and privileges granted to foreign companies and traders 
the indigenous agricultural population suffered. The farmers were 
impoverished. They were forced to produce for the market. Indus- 
tries based on agricultural produce came into being. These, together 
with mining, gave rise to a class of indented labour. Thus we find 
big plantations and an export-crop-oriented economy in these islands. 

The economy of the Comoros depends on the cultivation of pri- 
mary products like sisal, vanilla and spices and industries processing 
them. Its economic potential is meagre. Mineral resources are not 
known to exist. For lack of continental shelf and banks fishing cannot 
be developed. Afforestation, however, holds out some prospects. The 
economy of Madagascar is based on European-owned plantations of 
coffee, banana, sisal, vanilla, papia and other export crops, concen- 
trated mainly on the eastern coast. Rice and maize are both food 
and export crops. 90 per cent of the people live on agriculture. 
Pastoral areas occupy 68 per cent of the land. It is the world’s 
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largest producer of graphite and is France’s chief supplier of radio- 
active minerals. It is also known to have large oil resources which 
have not yet been exploited.2 Reunion is mountainous and so only 
35 per cent of the land is productive. Of this 70 per cent is under 
sugar. Processing industries based on sugar, especially rum, have 
developed. The economy is essentially export-crop-oriented and is 
dependent on imports of food. Mechanized farming has aggravated 
the problem of unemployment. In Mauritius, the monocrop nation, 
92 per cent of the arable land is under sugarcane and sugar accounts 
for 90 percent of its exports, most of it to the Western countries. 
Tea is the next important crop. For foodstuffs, raw materials and 
other goods the island is dependent on imports. Tourism is a foreign 
exchange earning activity. The economy of Seychelles is heavily 
dependent on export of cinnamon and copra which occupy virtually 
all the arable land on the island. Vanilla and palms are also grown. 
For deep-sea fishing in the ocean around the island, it has no where- 
withal and other powers are exploiting the area. The coral reefs are 
protected because they are the haunt of tropical fish and rare shells. 
A lot of emphasis is laid on tourism though it is considered to be an 
elite benefiting programme rather than a mass benefiting one. 

These economic patterns of the colonial regime still continue 
in all the islands, with only minor changes after independence. These 
have had an impact on political developments® that have taken place 
after World War I, determine the present power structures, the 
problems the independent governments face and the pressures they 
might have to encounter in future. ` 


Through Colonial Tutelage 


The Treaty of Paris left only two metropolitan powers in the 
field: the British and the French. The British as victors were in 
virtual control of the entire Ocean. The French were there because 
of their past connections with the islands as the first European 
settlers. The British and the French colonial systems were different in 
some important respects, but in spite of these differences both follow- 
ed a similar pattern: traditional economies and culture were disrupted, 
agriculture was reduced to subsistence level, remnants of the traditional 
elites enjoyed special privileges as junior partners of colonial masters 
and European planters and the spread of education and unemploy- 
ment among the youth led to the familiar phenomenon of restless urban 
masses who would rise in revolt whenever there was an opportunity 
to do so. This amalgam matured into incompatible interests. The 
situation was bound to explode with the weakening hold of the 
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colonial rulers following World War II. The students disturbances 
in France in 1968 which dethroned de Gaulle and the weakening of 
British capacity and will to stay on in the colonies accelerated the 
process of revolt leading to liberation. 

Madagascar provides a good case study of these processes. 
Till the end of the 19th century Merina chiefs under British 
protection had ruled the island. Army officers were trained by 
the British. A wealthy class of plantation owners was created. The 
Europeans, especially the French, dominated the scene and attempts 
were made to convert the elite to the French way of life. Tribal 
sentiments were encouraged and the cottiers (coastal people) were set 
up against the Merina. Í 

When Malagasy soldiers, students and intellectuals stranded in 
Paris saw France capitulating before the advancing Germans 
in 1940 the colonial spell was - broken. The French were no 
longer invincible. The smouldering dissatisfaction surfaced. The 
nationalist movement called the Mouvement Democratique de la 
Renovation Malgache (Democratic Movement for Malagasy Revival— 
MDRM) in the form of a party sprang up under the leadership of 
the descendants of the old Merina monarchy. A rebellion broke out 
in 1947. It took 15 months to suppress it. MDRM was charged with 
fomenting the revolt and the party leaders were persecuted. For a 
decade the political movement was at a standstill. During this period 
there was rapprochement between the Merina elite and the revolution- 
ary nationalists. De Gaulle organised a referendum in each colony 
to decide its future political setup. In 1958 Madagascar became an 
autonomous federal republic within the French Community. The 
conservatives organized themselves as PSD (Social Democratic Party) 
under the leadership of Philibert Tsiranana as the first President and 
Prime Minister. On 26 June 1960, the Republic was formally pro- 
claimed independent within the French Community. 


President-Prime Minister Tsiranana became the supreme leader 
of the nation. He stressed the need for the French connection and 
foreign financial help. A development programme dependent on 
foreign aid®! was launched, creating a new class of urban middlemen 
ready to help the President. In the process he protected the continu- 
ing interests of France in the economy of the island.®. Tsiranana 
remained the supreme head of the Government for 14 years by con- 
taining diverse elements, and by creating an aura of indispensability. 
Opposition parties were tolerated but were ineffective because of the 
populist approach of the PSD and the popular image of the leader. 
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A semblance of stability was created though the problems of poverty 
continued to become more and more intractable. 

All this changed with the downfall of de Gaulle in 1968 and 
Tsiranana’s sickness in 1970. Unrest in the country could no longer 
be contained; there were revolts in 1971, spearheaded by students, 
labour unions and army personnel supported by dissatisfied urban 
masses. Tsiranana was forced to dissolve his Government and the 
Army Chief of Staff, Gabriel Ramanantsoa, assumed power. New 
agreements with France were signed in 1973 ending the protectorate 
dependency. Madagascar opted out of the Franc zone. The French 
were now aliens like nationals of any other country, subject to the 
same restrictions regarding visas, trade, economic activities and 
repatriation of profits as applied to others. The French withdrew their 
troops from the air-base at Ivato and the naval base at Diego Suarez; 
withdrawal of French capital credit and investment followed. 
Scientific and research technicians continued to operate in the island 
but now under contract with the Malagasy Government. The elite 
continued to educate their children in the French medium schools 
but serious attempts were under way to change over to the Malagasy 
language as the medium of instruction. Diplomatic relations were 
established with China, North Korea, PRG-Vietcong and the Siha- 
nouk Cambodian Government-in-exile. Diplomatic relations with 
Israel were severed, and ties were established with militant Arab states 
like Algeria and Libya. An anti-apartheid stance was adopted. 
Malagasy participated in the 1973 non-aligned conference at Algiers. 
Both the US and the USSR were denied port rights and Big Power 
military activity in the Indian Ocean was denounced. Contracts were 
entered into with China for food, industrial development and trade 
and closer relations established with independent African states. 

The economic situation however continued to deteriorate and 
the tensions between the cottiers and the Merina increased. A change 
at the helm in 1975 did not help till Didier Ratsiraka, a naval 
lieutenant commander and one-time foreign minister, was named 
head of the newly created Supreme Revolutionary Council and 
President of the Republic on 15 June 1975. He declared that 
Socialism was the only path to development; a policy of nationalisa- _ 
tion followed. The agreement permitting NASA (National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration — USA) to establish a tracking station 
in Madagascar was terminated. In a referendum in December, 
Ratsiraka’s socialist programmes were approved, a new constitution 
was adopted and the term of Chief of Staff Ratsiraka was fixed 
at seven years. He was empowered to rule by decree for 18 months. 
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Parliamentary elections were slated for mid-1977. Thus came into 
being a leftist regime in Madagascar. ) l 


Political developments in the Comoros ran parallel to those in 
Madagascar. French power had been consolidated by 1836 in all 
the islands. After the islands were added to the colonies of France, 
in 1909, a colonial economy dominated by the Francophile privileged 
clan was developed. 

“The Comoros, under the guidance of feudal Arab chiefs and 
French officials, voted to remain a French Overseas Territory in 
1958, and the islands’ politics became an intra-elite game, with 
‘power’ shared by the two traditional political parties: the Comoros 
Domocratic Union (CDU) and the Comorian People’s Rally 
(RDPC).”’35 

In 1961 the territorial legislature’s size and powers were 
expanded. Said Mohamed Cheikh became the first President of the 
Council of Ministers. But he found it difficult to contain regional 
rivalries, religious tensions and economic problems. Relations with 
France became a live issue. The UDC emerged as the ruling party 
in the 1970 elections under the presidentship of Said Mohamed 
Cheikh. In the 1972 elections the RDPC under Mouzaoir Abdallah 
took over. The third party was Umma (The People). Its leader, 
Prince Said Ibharim, was the feudal lord in Grande Comoro. These 
parties were powerful in the poorer islands—Anjuan and Grande 
Comoro. In Mayotte the most important party was the Mahorais 
Movement of Mayotte (MM) which sought to emphasize the diffe- 
rences between Mayotte and the other islands. 

In January 1972, the RDPC demanded independence from 
France and formed an alliance of the RDPC and the UDC to fight 
this issue. The new alliance which emerged was the Parti pour 
d’ Independence et l’ Unite des Comores (PUIC), “a strange coalition 
of the ancient oligarchical families of the RDPC, the middle class 
civil servants of the UDC and socialist youth of the newly formed 
legal/political wing of the MOLINACO, the Party of Comorian 
Progress (PEC). Ranged against the PUIC was a newly improvised 
pro-French Umma party and the Mouvement Mahorais (MM), a 
party of separatist and Francophile sentiment based on the Mahorais 
of Mayotte.” % 

The PUIC won and Ahmed Abdallah became Prime Minister. 
A seven-member executive council was set up. The islands of Mayotte 
and Moheli were not included in the council. Abdallah assured 
that the French economic and security interests in the Comoros 
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would be protected after the islands became free. The French 
supported the claim that Mayotte should be. given a chance to opt 
out of the new state. In an attempt to diffuse the situation Abdallah 
announced a referendum on 22 December. More than 95 per cent 
of the electorate voted for putting an end to 130 years of French 
colonial rule; only Mayotte chose to be incorporated as an overseas ` 
territory. The French cabinet accepted Mayotte’s request. 

The Comoros Chamber of Deputies constituted itself as a 
provisional national assembly. But the- tensions continued. MM 
leaders persisted in their demand for separation. Famine conditions 
were developing in the islands. Taking advantage of these difficul- 
_ties the Opposition, led by Ali Soilih, staged a successful coup 
against the Abdallah Government in 1975. Ali Soilih, head of the 
new administration, expressed the hope that future relations with 
France would be as close as possible. 

The new administration experimented with a sort of socialism 
with students and youth in the forefront. But popular discontent 
grew and a drought causing an acute food shortage led to the fall of 
Soilih’s rule in May 1978.55 Ahmed Abdallah, the Prime Minister, 
emerged as- the leader of the new regime.. A referendum in October 
1978 voted with a 99 per cent majority in favour of the Comoros 
becoming an Islamic Federal Republic.** Thus ended what is des- 
cribed as a year of experiment in Socialism in the islands. 

The multi-communa! island of Mauritius,?”? where Creoles and 
Indians have lived together till now without any attempt at harmonis- 
‘ation, became a self-governing Crown colony in 1964 with 
Ramgoolam as Prime Minister. Foreign affiirs and national security 
were retained by the British. Full freedom was delayed because of 
political and ethnic rivalries—the main resistance coming from the 
Creoles. Their party, the Mauritian Social Democratic Party 
(PMSD), was led by Gaetan Duval. He had organised ‘disciplined 
Creole militants with their flair for quasi-fascist tours de force.’’™ 
The street violence they indulged in was met by rival Mauritians of 
Indian origin belonging to the Labour Party. The country however 
seems to have settled down to a parliamentary democratic setup 
since independence in 1968. After that the Creoles left in an exodus 
to Australia; the leftist movement under the auspices of the Mouve- 
ment Militant Mauritian (MMM) had by then sprungup with trade 
unions as its base. The party was organised by a young Franco- 
Mauritian, Paul Berenger. A government of national unity under 
Ramgoolam was formed in December 1969. Four PMSD members 
were included in it with Duval as Foreign Minister, Differences over 
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foreign policy between the Prime Minister and Duval resulted in the 
exit of the PMSD members in- 1973; Duval was for a pro-western 
stance and friendship with South Africa. .In the 1976 elections the - 
ruling Labour Party lost its majority. The MMM emerged as the 
largest single party. It stood for a radical programme including 
nationalisation of big estates, greater employment, better labour 
conditions and a break with British nn and South Africa. A 
swing to the left was heralded. 

Seychelles, the Jast of these islands ie become free, was given 
an autonomous status in internal affairs by the British in 1970 and it 
became a Crown colony. Seychelles in turn promised to support 
British strategic interests in the region. The party. in power was the 
Seychelles Democratic Party (SDP) formed in 1964. It won the 
1967, 1970 and 1974 elections. Opposition was provided by the 
Seychelles People’s United Party (SPUP) which had an ideology not 
different from that of the SDP but organised under a rival leadership. 
In 1974, the Party was led by the leftist leader, Franc Albert Rene. 
-James Mancham, the leader of the SDP, stood for the continued 
presence of the British in Seychelles. But his party was anxious to 
‘assume full powers in internal matters. The SPUP which had till 
then favoured the British connection now demanded independence 
and a return of the islands detached from Seychelles to form the 
BIOT. The trade union movement had also been veering to the 
SPUP. 

A.constitutional convention which met in London in January 
1975 decided in favour of complete independence for Seychelles in 
June 1976. Mancham became President and Rene took over as 
Prime Minister in June 1977. However, there was a “coup dubbed 
as a coup of the 60 rifles”? by 200 men attacking the police armoury 
and seizing power. Mancham was relieved of his post and Rene 
took over. Mancham alleged that the Soviet Union was behind the 
coup as part of its policy to control the Indian Ocean. Rene declared 
that his government would work for a socialism suited to Seychelles. 
Thus one more island turned left. | 
l Reunion, the French possession, opted in the 1958, referendum 
to’ be an overseas department of France (DOMS). It has a fairly 
developed political system with two main political parties—the UDR 
(Union of Democrats for the Republic) with Gaullist leanings and the 
PCR (the Communist Party) -with a mass base and roots .in the 
Creole community. It is still a French dependency.. f 
Sovereign States in the Post-war World 

Thus, since 1975: the- iy poea contours in the island nations of 
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the region seem to be well established. The colonial powers have 
retreated, the traditional feudal elements have lost their hold and 
workers, students and intellectuals seem to have secured a dominant 
position. How long these patterns will. subsist would depend on the 
capacity of the new regimes to contain the social and economic 
tensions that are still persisting and the ncw ones that are likely to 
emerge as the economies develop. The capacity of the Big Powers 
to interfere through their supporters within the community is by no 
means exhausted. The emergence of the Islamic state in the Comoros 
in 1978 may be regarded as a pointer However, since the end of 
World War If a sense of national identity seems to be emerging in 
the midst of diverse tribal, ethnic and religious loyalties. If the 
tempo of development is accelerated and external powers refrain from 
disturbing the equilibrium, the process of consolidation can be 
strengthened. 

Left-of-the-centre parties are in power in most of the island 
nations except in the Comoros. Economic development through 
planning and regulation of the economy is the emerging pattern. An 
attitude of cooperation by the affluent world and financial insti- 
tutions and a spirit of mutual aid in the Third World can help in the 
process. | 

Many of these countries have bilateral agreements not only 
with the former colonial rulers but also with other nations. Mada- 
gascar, for instance, signed an agreement in 1972 with a Japanese 
company for exploratory sea fishing.*° A consortium comprising 
a Brazilian company and a US company has agreed to undertake a 
joint programme of petroleum prospecting in the island.*! China has 
extended help to enable the Government to buy out South Africa’s 
interests in hotel projects.42 These are some of the attempts by the 
Madagascar regime after the fall of Tsiranana to spread its net wide 
in search of trade and aid. 

Similarly, Mauritius is willing to develop economic relations 
with India and a number of joint ventures are under consideration. 
It also wants to expand the hotel industry with the help of foreign 
aid. The fishing industry is being developed with the help of the 
Soviet Union.“ Seychelles is busy developing fishing and tourism 
as well as providing an infrastructure with foreign aid including large 
soft-term loans secured from Britain.** 

Besides these aid agreements with outside powers attempts have 
been made and will be made in future for increased economic coope- 
ration between the various Indian Ocean islands. One of them was 
OCAMM (Afro-Malagasy and Mauritius Joint Organisation) formed 
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in 1973 for economic cooperation among African countries. Though 
these attempts have so far proved abortive they do indicate possibili- 
ties that could become a reality in future. 

The internal threats to the stability of these nations, however, 
may be contained with constructive policies and planned economic 
development. The more serious source of anxiety is inherent in the 
geographical location of the region.- The Indian Ocean which has 
till now enjoyed relative peace over a long period of its history may 
increasingly come under pressures generated elsewhere. As Admiral 
Kohli puts it: “...An area of extraordinary potential for natural re- 
sources, an area crossed by trade routes vital to outside Powers and 
those belonging to the region, an area of conflicting Big Power poli- 
tical and economic interests, and an area of certain regional turbu- 
lence, the Indian Ocean is the pivot of world affairs”. This is 
especially true of the south-western region of the Ocean. 

US spokesmen have made no secret of their interestsin the 
Indian Ocean and of the steps they propose to take to safeguard 
them. Thus, for instance, Admiral Zumwalt Jr. wrote in 1974: ‘‘...our 
interests in the Indian Ocean are directly linked with our interest in 
Europe and Asia, and, more broadly, with our fundamental interest 
in maintaining a stable worldwide balance of power.” Extension 
of the jurisdiction ‘of the US 7th Fleet to cover the Indian Ocean 
area and an announcement by the US Defence Secretary in 1973 
about the US Navy making periodical and regular visits to the Indian 
Ocean could be a matter of concern for these nations in the area. 
“US satellite surveillance of the Indian Ocean is now an established 
fact. The Americans have navigation and communication satellites 
as well. Various modern and ultra-modern electronic, listening, 
tracking, and other devices have been and are being installed on 
` territories of allies whose base facilities are being developed and are 
available for use by the Americans when required.’’*? 

Soviet Russia, the other Super Power, seeks to realize a num- 
ber of objectives through its naval presence in the Indian Ocean, 
such as maintaining links between its eastern ports in the Pacific and 
the western ports in the Black Sea, keeping a watch over movements 
of the US Task Force that could endanger Soviet territory through 
missile capabilities in the Indian Ocean and by preventing China 
from getting a diplomatic upper hand in the littorals of the Ocean. 
Besides flag-showing and area familiarising missions, Soviet vessels 
are also engaged in oceanographic surveys and scientific research. 
There is a large network of mooring buoys over a wide area of 
Malagasy, Mauritius and Seychelles. 
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l Besides the Super Powers, the erstwhile colonial powers in the 
area—France and Britain—are still interested in maintaining some 
presence in the Indian Ocean to provide a strategic link between 
Europe and the East. In the beginning of the decade France had 
‘created a new naval command in the Indian Ocean. But its efforts 
suffered a setback when it had to vacate the base facilities it enjoyed 
in Diego Suarez and the Comoros became independent in 1975, 
It still has a hold over Mayotte Island where it maintains an airfield 
and a metallurgical station. Reunion is also under its control. The 
French headquarters of the Southern Indian Ocean -Command is 
located there. There is also a French weather station on the island 
of Tromelin which Mauritius claims as its territory on historical and 
legal grounds. Thus, by and large French influence in the south- 
western Ocean region persists but is not strong enough to enable it 
to play any effective role by itself. Similarly, Britain is now a junior 
partner with the US in the strategic plans of the Big Powers in the 
region. It maintains a few strategic ports, bases, communication 
stations in Seychelles and Mauritius that are described as civilian 
maritime bases. Its main facilities are those it enjoys with the US 
in Diego Garcia. It can be safely said that Britain, like France, is 
not in a position to undertake any major operation in the area on its 
own. This is also true of China. 

Caught in these cross-currents the islands are shaping their 
own strategic policies. There was å proposal to establish a commu- 
nity of all French-speaking nations in the region under the leadership 
of France to- safeguard their security interests. But nothing has 
come out of it. On the wider canvas the littorals of the Indian Ocean 
have been struggling in international forums since 1964 for the de- 
claration of the Indian Ocean as a zone of peace. In 1972 an ad hoc 
committee for the Indian Ocean was constituted in the United Na- 
tions to study this question in depth (UN Resolution No. 2992 
XXVILT 1972). The proposal was supported by the nations in the 
region, providing a forum where bilateral and regional attempts to 
ensure their security could be made. The reaction of the Super 
Powers has been negative. An ad hoc committee report published 
in 1977 said both the US and the USSR had taken an almost iden- 
tical line on the issue. They insist that a zone of peace would not 
interfere with the freedom of navigation in the Indian Ocean.*® This 
is characterised by Peking Review as an attempt to turn all the 
oceans in the ‘world into territorial waters of the Super Powers in 
the name of freedom of seas.8° The Chinese accusation, viewed in 
the context of the history of this concept, has a lot of Justification, 
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In the meantime, Moscow and Washington have started a dialogue 
to ‘stabilise’ the existing naval situation in the Ocean.. A number 
of meetings have taken place since the end of 1977 but no accord is 
in sight. Recently their ‘relations seem to have deteriorated to the 
‘point where the Carter Administration was reported to be considering 
the constitution of a Fifth Fleet for the Indian Ocean. 

This short review of the present position revives memories of 
what this region has gone through since the Vasco da Gama era, 
What the future holds in store for.it isa moot point, as it is with 
almost all the other regions of the world. $ 
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| NEARLY eighteen months after the end of the war in the Ogaden 

region of Ethiopia, following Somalia’s defeat at the hands of 
a Cuba-Soviet-backed Ethiopian army, the situation in the country 
continues to be potentially explosive. 

The Secretary-General of the Mogadishu-backed Western 
Somali Liberation Front, Abdullahi Mahamuud Hasan, early in July 
told newsmen in the Somali capital that his guerilla forces were now 
in control of three-quarters of the Ogaden. Hasan’s announcement 
coincided with a ten-nation Arab tour by the Somali President, Gen. 
Mahamed Siyaad Barre, which observers believe is closely connected 
' with the current developments in the region. 

Although in March last year, when defeat seemed a certainty. 
Barre was forced to recall his troops under the face-saving pretext 
that the Super Powers had promised to initiate a round-table con- 
ference to solve the conflict by peaceful means, he refused to renounce 
Somali territorial claims in the Ogaden as demanded by Ethiopia, 
Russia and the United States. The latter in particular insisted on 
renunciation as a pre-condition for American arms supplies to replace 
Soviet military aid which had been cut off at the height of the 
Ogaden war in 1977. Instead of yielding to the American demands, 
Barre sought to get round them by offering the Americans to cut 
down on Somali official propaganda support for the guerillas whom 
he had lost no time at all in sending back into the Ogaden after his 
military defeat. The Americans responded by obtaining a written 
assurance from Barre that he would not use force to solve the border 
dispute with either Ethiopia, Kenya or Djibouti. Barre apparently 
thought he had nothing to lose in giving such an assurance on paper, 
since he no longer had a sufficient war arsenal to wage another large- 
scale invasion of the Ogaden. The Somali leader however felt unable 
to give an adequate explanation to the Americans about the resumed 
guerilla incursions into Ethiopia, even though on several occasions 
the US State Department had asked forone. Reluctantly, the US 
had to accept at its face value Barre’s bland thesis that he was not 
in control of the Somali guerilla movement, as distinct from the 
Somali regular army. 


In view of this, since June last year Ethiopia has mounted a 
series of air raids on Somalia, particularly in the vulnerable northern 
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regions, destroying many villages including some which were used as 
training centres for the Somali guerillas. But neither the raids nor 
American pressures have had-any impact on lessening the determina- . 
tion of the Somali leader in giving support to the guerillas inside the 
Ogaden. On the contrary, it seems to have had the opposite effect. 
Mogadishu stepped up guerilla incursions into the Ogaden and the 
Ethiopians responded with more air raids. The Somalis claim that 
between November 1978 and February 1979 the Ethiopians carried 
out more than 200 air raids.* They also admitted, for the first time, 

that they were in control of large areas of the Ogaden. The .Somali 
Foreign Minister, Abdurahman Jama Barre, claimed in a press inter- 
view that the guerillas occupied 87 per cent of Ogaden toreitory. : 


' On the political front, President Barre visited Western Europe 
on two occasions, in June and August last year. His main purpose: 
was to secure Western military arms, and at one point he even paid a 
secret visit to a small arms plant in Belgium. The West responded 
sympathetically to Somali demands for economic assistance, - but 
turned down its request for military help. Probably, they were not 
prepared to take the risk of Black Africa accusing it of rearming an 
expansionist leader, even though Barre had repeatedly insisted that he 
wanted arms purely for the purpose of thwarting a Soviet-backed 
invasion of his country. He sounded warnings that the Russians 
were out to annex northern Somalia including the vital port of 
Berbera, formerly the site of the Russian naval base, so that they 
could control the mouth of the Red Sea. Barre also pointed out the 
implications of such an eventuality; the Russians, by exercising 
contro] over Ethiopia, South Yemen and oceupied northern Somalia 
would, Barre said in November 1977, threaten the West’s oil supply 
lines. The warning was convincing and it certainly caused concern 
in the West, but no one was in doubt about the self-serving nature 
of Barre’s arguments. For, as numerous observers have pointed out, 
Barre was one of the very first to have invited the Russians to the 
Horn of Africa. He was the only one among leaders in the region to 
have gone to the extent of giving the Russians permission to set up a 
naval base at Berbera. In throwing out the Russians and tearing up 
the Somali-Soviet friendship treaty? Barre nevertheless demonstrated - 
to the outside world that he was first a Somali nationalist and then a 
Marxist. l 
It is understandable why Cuban Premier Fidel Castro, on a visit 
to Addis Ababa for the anniversary of the Ethiopian Revolution Day 
last year, denounced Barre as “a great socialist fraud.’ 
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The developments since 1977 have shown most clearly how 
little the Kremlin seems to have grasped the roots of the historical 
conflict which has existed down the ages between the Somalis and the 
Ethiopians. Moscow believed—-an assumption that has turned out 
to be wrong—that it could appeal to Barre’s ideological fealty to’ 
Marxism to overcome the ancient animosities that have existed 
between the Somalis and the Ethiopians. Whatthe Russians wanted 
was in effect the abandonment of Somalia’s dreams of a Greater 
Somalia and the formation of a Marxist confederation of Somalia, 
Southern Yemen and Ethiopia which would take its orders from 
Moscow. But as Barre told Castro at the famous meeting with the 
Ethiopian leader, Col. Mengistu Haile Mariyam, in Aden early in 
1977, he would be a dead man if he ever renounced Greater Somalia. 
What Barre perceived, and the Russians could not, was that no 
Somali leader could hope to stay in power if he renounced the idea of 
Somali unification. o 


Nevertheless, the Russians thought that Somalia was too far 
gone in its attachment to the East and she would have no option 
but to go along with Russia’s grand designs for hegemony in the 
Horn of Africa. 


A new Russian policy, evolved after the overthrow of the pro- 
West monarchical regime of Emperor Haile Selassie in Ethiopia, 
sought to foster closer ties with Ethiopia which, after the revolution, 
had fallen into the hands of a Marxist junta, while at the same time 
maintaining :a client-state relationship with Somalia.’ As long as 
Moscow, in the early years of the Ethiopian revolution, had not 
attempted to provide arms to Ethiopia to restore the balance of 
power which the Kremlin had in the Haile Selassie era tipped in 
favour of Mogadishu, the Somalis were willing to play along with the 
Russians. But in 1977, Moscow’ entéred into‘an arms deal with 
Addis Ababa which left Barre under no illusions as to its implica- 
tions concerning the security of Somalia. Ethiopia was after all, 
with the arms already acquired from America, a military power of 
some consequence, even though the internal purges within its army 
were beginning to affect its capacity for action. With Russia further 
buttressing the Ethiopians, Addis Ababa would have been too strong 
a military, power for Somali liking. Hence Barre’s gamble to invade. 
the Ogaden in the hope of striking a crippling blow at the Ethiopian: 
army. It was a gamble that nearly succeeded and only massive 
Russian and Cuban assistance saved the Ethiopians from a total 
rout. — y r re 
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Russia was shocked, as much as the West, by the extent of the 
Somali invasion of the Ogaden. More than that, for the first time 
the Russians had discovered, albeit too late, that it would be 
unacceptable to the Somalis to share their Russian patrons in the 
Horn of Africa with their arch-enemies. In the event, the Kremlin 
opted for a total alliance with Addis Ababa which in turn forced the 
Somalis to turn back, once more, towards the West which it had 
shunned since the early sixties. It is simple to understand why Moscow 
believed that Ethiopia was far more important to its objectives than 
Somalia. Moscow considered the more populous Ethiopia to be far 
more strategically important than the poor and under-populated 
Somalia. Moreover, the Russians—-because of their unhappy 
experiences in the Sudan and Egypt—were suspicious of the Marxist 
‘protestations of the Somali leadership which presided over an almost 
100 per cent Muslim nation. 

It is no secret that the Kremlin did not approve of Somalia’s 
decision to join the Arab League in 1974. The Soviets were well 
aware of the heavy pressure, including tempting offers of massive 
economic and military aid Saudi Arabia and other Arab nations were 
applying on Somalia in a bid to wean it away from Moscow. 

When the rupture with Moscow finally came, the Arabs lost 
no time in rushing to the aid of Somalia. It was the opportunity 
for which they had been waiting for a long time, an opportunity 
which would enable them to arrest the growth of Marxism in this vital 
area of the Arab world. Barre, in a speech to the Extraordinary 
Congress of his ruling Somali Revolutionary Socialist Party earlier 
this year, admitted publicly for the first time that the breach with 
Moscow had arrested the growth of Marxism in Somalia.6 Since 
then Somalia has worked closely with North Yemen, Egypt and 
Sudan in an attempt to turn the Red Sea into an Arab lake—a 
scheme designed to halt the Russian strategy of gaining eventual 
control of the Red Sea region. 

In the meantime, the war in the Ogaden goes on, with no likeli- 
hood of a peaceful settlement in the near future. Neither Somalia 
nor Ethiopia is inclined to accept the other party’s pre-conditions for 
peace. The Somali Government insists that any negotiations for 
peace must include representatives of the Somali guerilla movement, 
a condition not likely to be accepted by Ethiopia, which in turn 
demands renunciation of Somalia’s territorial claims as a pre- 
requisite for talks. This too Somalia refuses to accept. 

The other war in Ethiopia’s northern province of Eritrea appears 
to be stalled after the initial successes scored by government forces. 
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The Eritrean guerillas who in the initial phases of the Ethiopian 
offensive, which began late in June last year, lost control of key 
towns and villages are now claiming that they have successfully halted 
the Ethiopian advance. Unlike in the war in the Ogaden, both 
Moscow and Havana have refused repeated requests from Ethiopia 
for aid in the form of military personnel The Ethiopian army is 
still too weak from the effects of the Ogaden war to be able to 
successfully bring the Eritrean campaign to a logical conclusion. 

Internally, the Addis Ababa junta seems to have gained a 
respite from the intensive opposition it had faced from internal 
opponents who had taken advantage of the war situation in the 
Ogaden to launch a concentrated guerilla campaign against the 
government. Hundreds of government officials and supporters were 
slain by the underground Ethiopian People’s Revolutionary Party 
(Marxist) followers during that time. In the latter half of 1977, as 
many as 20 people were killed in Addis Ababa every day in gun 
battles between EPRP and government militia forces. 

After the end of the Ogaden war and before the beginning of 
the Eritrean campaign, the junta in Addis Ababa proclaimed a “Red 
terror campaign to crush white terror” which succeeded in expelling 
the EPRP and other anti-government forces from Addis At ba and 
almost destroying their capacity for further action. As many as 
30,000 people were believed killed during the Red terror campaign. 
Despite this, there are reports that the internal situatior in Ethiopia 
is still as critical as before, although no further acts of violence have 
been reported in the world press. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Somali Foreign Minister Abdurahman Jama Barre’s interview with 
The Nairobi Times, 4 March 1979 

2 Ibid. 

3 Radio Mogadishu, 13 November 1977. 

4 Addis Ababa Radio, 13 September 1978. 

5 President Barre’s speech to the Extraordinary Congress of the Somali 
Revolutionary Socia.ist Party, Radio Mogadishu, 21 January 1979. 
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The Havana Non-Aligned Summit 


The Sixth Summit Conference of the “non-aligned” which 
began in the Cuban capital, Havana, in the first week of September, 
amidst fears of getting enmeshed in an ideological conflict that might 
endanger the very concept of non-alignment mooted by its founding 
fathers in 1961, concluded on an even note. The final Declaration 
adopted on 8 September, after heated deliberations, was a balanced 
document couched in traditional “non-aligned” language. This was 
one of the major achievements of the non-aligned leaders. Despite 
the earlier fears of a break-up, the movement managed to steer 
itself clear of the power blocs, retaining its original independent 
identity. 

Before the Conference leaders gathered at Havana, and even 
before (ever since the Foreign Ministers’ meeting at Belgrade last 
year), divisions and alignments within the group had become evident. 
President Tito of Yugoslavia had warned: “We are witnessing 
attempts to create new forms of colonial presence or new forms of 
bloc dependence, foreign influence and domination in vitally im- 
portant regions of the non-aligned world, primarily on the soil of 
Africa.” These divisions and alignments loomed large on the horizon 
during the preliminary meetings of the Foreign Ministers of the non- 
aligned and later at the Havana Summit itself. 


Cuba, representative of one strand: of thought, thrust forth 
its thesis that the Socialist bloc countries were the natural allies of 
the non-aligned group. Ina draft declaration circulated among the 
member-states, the Cubans called for conclusion of agreements with 
“other states and forces” which had the same interests and shared 
the same aims as the non-aligned. Though the draft did not speci- 
fically identify these states and forces, no one was in doubt that’ the 
Cubans had in mind the Soviet bloc nations. Later, in his inaugu- 
ral address to the Summit, the Cuban President, Fidel Castro, 
reiterated his country’s commitment to the Socialist ideology and 
close ties with the Soviet Union and the Socialist bloc. Asking the 
question “What charges can be brought up against Cuba ?—that 
it is a Socialist country?” the Cuban leader went on to answer it 
himself. ‘Yes, we are a Socialist country......We are friends of the 
` Soviet Union. We are grateful to the Soviet people, because then 
generous cooperation helped us to survive and overcome some very 
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difficult and decisive periods in our people’s life, when we were even 
in danger of being -wiped out.” Lashing out at the United States 
and China for their collaborative role in sabotaging the holding of 
the Summit at Havana, the revolutionary leader launched a diatribe 
against United States imperialism for its crimes in Vietnam, against the 
Palestinians, African liberation movements and the Latin American 
peoples. The Cuban stand was supported by Vietnam, whose. 
representative, Pham Van Dong, declared that its friendship and 
solidarity with the Soviet Union did not affect its independence from 
any bloc; Afghanistan, Angola, Mozambique, Laos and South Yemen 
endorsed that the Socialist bloc was the natural ally of the non- 
aligned. | 

Ranged against the radical revolutionary stand of the Cubans 
and their call for a “natural alliance” with the Soviet Union were 
the traditionalists. Led by the 87-year-old Yugoslav leader, Josip 
Broz Tito, who along with Jawaharlal Nehru and Gamal! Abdel 
Nasser, founded the Non-aligned Movement, a group then numbering 
about 40, stressed the necessity of retaining the original character 
of the Movement because it still had a useful role to play in inter- 
national relations and would emerge from the trough to fight another 
day. Expounding the philosophy of non-alignment, which he 
described as the most progressive world force, President Tito stated: 
“It destroys the foundations upon which the existing unjust inter- 
national relations rest and creates conditions for building a world of 
justice, equality and overall progress”. He affirmed that the inde- 
pendent non-bloc character of the Non-aligned Movement formulat- 
ed in 1961 still remained valid and could not imply identification 
with any one bloc, thus serving notice to his Cuban hosts that any 
attempt at tilting the Movement towards Moscow would be firmly 
resisted. In fact, the decision to hold the Summit Conference in 
Cuba, a country wedded to the Communist ideology, was not at all 
appreciated by the non-aligned states. Many of them challenged 
Cuba’s right to membership because of its close ties with Moscow 
and also because of its surrogate role in many parts of Africa. Cuba 
depends heavily on Soviet Russia for its economic and other needs. 
This aid is of the order of $3 billion a year. a 

Then again, Cuba’s military involvement in Africa has been 
another irritant to many of the African non-aligned states. Despite 
vehement protests, Cuba still maintains troops in 16 African countries 
and their number totals a staggering 45,000 men. In addition, there 
are nearly 12,000 Cuban technicians in Africa. The bulk of these 
soldiers and technicians are in Ethiopia and Angola, both Marxist 
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regimes. Several African leaders, including Egypt’s Sadat, Sudan’s 
Numeiry, Sekou Toure of Guinea and General Obasanjo of Nigeria 
have repeatedly spoken against the Cuban presence and activities and 
called for their withdrawal, leaving the African countries to solve 
their own problems. President Tito himself had warned against 
this external interference and called on the non-aligned to settle their 
differences “in an appropriate manner and through suitable 
mechanisms before the disputes escalate into conflicts.” 

Amidst these two opposing and distinct stands, India’s role at 
the Havana Conference stands out as gratifying. Despite the prevailing 
internal political crisis in the country and the fact that it was for the 
first time in the history of the Non-aligned Movement that India 
was represented by its Foreign Minister and not its Prime Minister,- 
it played a key role in bringing the two sides together for informal 
discussions on the two most divisive and controversial issues— 
Kampuchea and Egypt—subscribed on the agenda. The Summit 
leaders had remained divided on settling the claims of the two rival 
delegations—the Pol Pot group and the Heng Samrin regime—for 
the Kampuchean chair in the Movement. They had also been 
indecisive in recording their verdict on Egypt’s action in signing a 
separate peace accord with Israel. While the Arab states, led by 
Libya, continued to condemn Egypt for its action, African countries, 
led by Liberia, Ivory Coast, Gabon, Senegal and Cameroon, upset with 
the Arabs over rising oil prices imposed by the oil producers’ cartel, 
closed ranks against the anti-Sadat bloc. 

In the Political Committee, deadlocked over these two issues 
which had also vitiated the discussions of the non-aligned, India’s 
role was constructive. Along with Yugoslavia, whose direction 
India supported all along, the two countries contributed to the crucial 
task of restoring the non-aligned group’s balanced view of internatio- 
nal relations. On the contentious issue of allocating a seat to 
Kampuchea, the Conference accepted India’s proposal of keeping the 
seat vacant. An ad hoc Committee was set up to report to the next 
ministerial meeting of the non-aligned nations (due to be held in 
New Delhi) and pending their report, the bureau recommended that 
the seat be kept vacant. 

On the other difficult issue of the Egypt-Israel peace accords, 
the non-aligned leaders accepted a compromise proposal over the 
hard-line Arab demands for Egypt’s suspension. While the Camp 
David agreements and the peace treaty with Israel were condemned, 
Egypt was to continue to be a member of the 95-nation organization 
till an ad hoc committee appointed to investigate the issue reported 
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its decision to the 198] non-aligned Foreign Ministers’ meeting. 

The final Declaration — Political and Economic—adopted by 
the Havana Summit bore the impress of the “traditionalists”, India 
notwithstanding, and marked a definite triumph for them. In fact 
almost all the amendments and resolutions tabled by India and 
Yugoslavia were incorporated and the entire credit for virtually 
rewriting the earlier circulated Cuban draft resolution goes to them. 
They not only altered the Cuban draft’s Marxist verbiage but also 
its efforts to nudge the movement towards the Soviets, expressing 
once again the principles and objectives of non-alignment and leaving 
no room for misinterpretation of the original concept. The Confe- 
rence reaffirmed that the essence of non-alignment ‘“‘is the struggle 
against imperialism, colonialism, neo-colonialism, racism, apartheid 
Zionism, opposition to all forms of foreign occupation and domina- 
tion and hegemony; the struggle for peaceful co-existence among 
states and non-interference and non-intervention in the affairs of 
other countries...... > Further, the Declaration stated that ‘‘the 
criteria for acceptance as members must be based on a country having 
adopted an independent policy, based on co-existence between states 
with different social and political systems and on its not belonging to 
any multilateral military alliance agreed to in the context of the 
conflicts between the Great Powers.” 

The economic proposals of the Havana Declaration, calling for 
the creation of a new international economic order and closer econo- 
mic collaboration among the members of the movement, comprised 
another area which bears the mark of the moderates. Like-the 
preamble to the political chapter of the final Declaration, the econo 
mic proposals were also believed to have been completely redrafted 
at the initiative of India and made more balanced not only in truly 
non-aligned language but also in its analysis of the economic 
problems, particularly those affecting the members of the Third 
World. Most of the earlier rhetoric of the Cuban proposals and the 
blame assigned to the Western market economies for the deepening 
economic crisis of the underdeveloped was modified and made more 
balanced. . 

However, India’s most significant contribution to the movement 
of the non-aligned was on the issue of energy. Largely as a result of 
the lead provided by it in the Economic Committee, the Conference 
‘secured a commitment from the OPEC nations (members of the non- 
aligned group) to provide the developing countries with a continuous 
supply of crude on concessional rates. This guarantee of oil 
supplies and an assurance to divert petro-dollar reserves of the OPEC 
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for investment and research in the poorer countries of the non-aligned 
group was indeed an “economic coup.” / 

OPEC and oil were not specifically mentioned in the Havana 
Declaration, but the entire thrust of the latter document is on oll 
supplies and the expectation is that the OPEC nations belonging to 
the non-aligned camp would push through the recommendations of 
the Conference at their December meeting in Caracas. 


The final Declaration also carried the Indian and Bangladesh 
proposals for food security. Accordingly, those among the non- 
aligned countries with surplus stocks of food were called on to 
maintain them as a central reserve on behalf of other nations in- 
need of such stocks and that the storage charges for such surplus 
were to be financed out of a common fund. 


Another area of achievement in the economic sphere was. the 
acceptance and underlining of the importance of establishing a set of 
principles and norms to control restrictive commercial practices, 
particularly those of the transnational enterprises that had an adverse 
repercussion on trade and development of the developing countries. 


In the ultimate analysis, even though the Havana Summit, held 
at the most crucial phase in the. 18-year-old history of the Non- 
aligned Movement, generated a tremendous amount of heat and 
controversy and threatened to break up the movement, it finally- held 
together and retained its original stance and character. The credit 
for this goes mainly to the Indians and the Yugoslavs. They kept 
on the forefront and carried on the campaign to arrest the Non- 
aligned Movement’s drift towards any particular power bloc. They, 
along with the support from the delegations of Sri Lanka, Indonesia, 
Singapore and Malaysia, helped the Movement steer clear of the 
anti-imperialist rhetoric of Cuba and the pro-Western pushes, laying 
greater emphasis on the economic issues that affected them more 
urgently—issues of aid, transfer of technology, trade and assured oil 
supplies at concessional rates. 


It is in these latter economic gains that lies the significance of 
the Havana Non-Aligned Summit. The concessions from the oil- 
exporting member-countries were a major breakthrough for the 
struggling underdeveloped economies of the non-aligned. For the 
first time the non-aligned nations showed sufficient courage to take 
the wealthy oil-producing members of their club to task for their’ 
failure to help their less well-to-do friends and neighbours. 
Time alone will tell if the OPEC countries would keep their 
pledge. 
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-On the political front, even though the Summit did not make 
any headway, it is to the credit of its members and to their spirit of 
compromise and flexibility that no one really lost out either in the 
end. The two most difficult issues of the Kampuchean-Cambodian 
representation and the expulsion of Egypt remained unresolved and 
were postponed, but what is significant is that the movement has 
emerged unscathed and was able to reaffirm its original independent 
character. 


Vanita Ray 


The Monrovia OAU Summit 


The forty-nine-member Organization of African Unity (OAU) 
ended its five-day 16th annual summit conference in Monrovia, the 
Liberian capital, on 21 July. As in the past, discussions on some thorny 
questions, this time the Western Sahara, the Egyptian-Israeli peace 
treaty and Tanzania’s role in Uganda, exposed the differences among 
the member-states. l 

On the increasingly intractable issue of the Western Sahara, 
annexed by Morocco and Mauritania after the 1975 Madrid Agree- 
ment which denied the Saharoui people, led by Polisario, the right of 
self-determination, there was evidence to suggest that Rabat was 
finding itself more and more isolated. The last OAU Summit 
Conference in Khartoum, in a compromise move over the Algerian 
demand that the Saharoui people be allowed self-determination and 
independence, had referred the issue to a special committee. Com- 
prising the Heads of State of the Ivory Coast, Guinea, Mali, Nigeria 
and Sudan, the Committee, in its report subscribing to the Algerian 
stand, recommended a referendum on self-determination. The two- 
thirds majority of 33 votes the report secured was regarded by the 
Algerian Government newspaper El Moudjahid ‘‘as a huge victory 
for anti-colonial Africa and for the Saharoui people’’.t .Morocco, 
led by its Foreign Minister, M.M. Boucetta, however, staged a 
walk-out from the Summit, alleging that the debate had been 
rigged and procedures-ignored by a ‘clique’ supporting the opponents 
of Morocco. The Moroccan stand was supported by Senegal and 
Gabon. Others who abstained on the vote were mostly Francophone 
states, having a close affinity with Morocco. Many of them relied 
heavily on-French military aid and, at times, intervention for 
their survival. Egypt's abstention was also understandable, for 
although King Hassan of Morocco was a former ally of President 
Sadat, his representative had only recently refused to sup- 
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port the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty at the Islamic Foreign 
Ministers Conference hosted by Morocco. Zaire’s vote against 
the report must be seen as a gesture of gratitude for the contin- 
gent of 1,500 Moroccan troops sent to its aid during the 1977 Shaba 
crisis. As against this Morocco’s position becarne increasing- 
ly untenable with Mauritania voting in favour of the report. Un- 
doubtedly, the economic collapse and instability generated by the 
costly war made the new Military Committee of National Salvation 
(CMSN), led by Prime Minister Lt. Col. -Ahmed Onld Bouceif, 
which replaced the former military junta earlier this year, anxious 
to opt out of the four-year-old war. Morocco’s condition is no 
better than that of Mauritania. Its economy, riddled by trade deficits 
and mounting vebts, has been further strained because 30 per cent of 
its budget anda quarter of its army are tied up in what is clearly 
becoming a war it cannot win. It would perhaps have been more pru- 
dent on King Hassan’s part to have used the OAU’s good offices to 
find a face-saving formula. 

As for the Egyptian-Israeli1 peace treaty, it is fortunate that 
the threat of the radical member-states, with the exception of Libya, 
to boycott the Summit in the event of Egypt’s participation did not 
materialize. But President Sadat was not spared for his unilateral 
peace treaty with Israel President Chadli of Algeria led a walk-out 
followed by the delegation leaders from Libya, Mauritania, Morocco, 
Tunisia, Djibouti, Benin (former Dahomey) and Madagascar. On 
his part, the Egyptian President, seeking support in Africa for policies 
which have left him virtually isolated in the Arab world, insisted that 
he considered the Palestinian issue the crux of the West Asian pro- 
blem. He said, “What will determine the future of the Palestinians 
are the Palestinians themselves. They have the veto over any arrange- 
ment that might be concerning their country’’.* President Sadat 
could derive considerable satisfaction from the final resolution on 
West Asia which merely noted that the peace treaty would remain 
“incomplete” as long as the rights of the Palestinian people were 
not restored but it contained no direct criticism of the treaty. 

However, by far the most acrimonious issue at the Summit was 
Tanzania’s policy in Uganda. The heated debate once again raised 
important issues which the OAU has been grappling with in the 
past several years, such as threats to peace and security in Africa, the 
need to revise the OAU Charter, restructuring the organisation and 
getting up a pan-African force. To begin with, President Tolbert of 
Liberia, host and Chairman of the Summit, in his opening address 
indirectly condemned Tanzania’s role in ousting former Ugandan 
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President Amin, but Sudan’s President, Jaafar Nimeiry, the out- 
going Chairman, went much further by publicly attacking Tanzania 
and accusing it of violating OAU principles by interfering in the 
internal affairs of Uganda. Observers noted that this was a departure 
from the longstanding OAU tradition that African leaders refrain 
from attacking each other at the opening session. According to re- 
ports, President Nimeiry claimed that his OAU Committee had per- 
suaded Idi Amin to withdraw his invasion force from Tanzania but 
“Tanzania was not satisfied with Ugandan withdrawal and presented 
ever new demands against Uganda”. His opposition to the “Tanzanian 
invasion of Uganda”, he added, was “a matter of principle and not 
in support of Amin”. Tanzania, he alleged, was not interested in 
mediation of the dispute but only in an OAU condemnation of Amin. 
However, he pointed out, ‘under the OAU Charter, I could not 
act unilaterally and I could not issue such a condemnation. I could 
act only as a mediator’. He concluded by lamenting that ‘“‘this 
regrettable conflict has created a precedent in Africa. It is a viola- 
tion of the OAU principles and our organisation must learn from 
this tragic example. It has shown that there are serious weaknesses 
inthe OAU Charter and that narrow and limited national interests 
can overrule the interests of the whole continent’’.* President 
Nyerere of Tanzania, who left Monrovia 12 hours after the Summit 
opened, in his brief reply deplored that President Nimeiry ‘‘would 
like to see in the dock not the aggressor but the victim’.* He also 
circulated a detailed statement outlining Tanzania’s case against 
former Ugandan President Idi Amia and his attempt to annex 
Tanzania’s Kagera district in October 1978 which triggered off the 
war between the two countries. 


The Nigerian Head of State, General Obasanjo, also condemn- 
ed Tanzania’s action of ousting Amin as “a dangerous precedent of 
unimaginable consequences”. He warned: “Security may be endan- 
gered by this act, for the weaker and smaller nations of Africa will 
have to look over their shoulders at their powerful neighbours when- 
ever they have to act”. He also felt that “the problems of Uganda, 
far from being resolved, appear to have been further compounded and 
complicated by the ill-advised Tanzanian intervention. And sadly, 
the intervention seemed to have worsened the socio-economic situa- 
tion in Tanzania which has been reported to be seeking international 
aid for its expedition in Uganda.” While condemning the excesses 
of Idi Amin’s regime, the Nigerian Head of State said he did not 
think it was the duty of any country to forcibly effect a change in the 
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government of another country “on the grounds that we do not agree 
with the ideology, style or morality of that government and under any 
_ smokescreen.’’§ He proposed changes in the organic structure of 
the OAU and suggested the establishment of a truly pan-African 
force to act in situations which might threaten African peace and 
security. ; 

_ Uganda’s new President, Godfrey Binaisa, who praised Tanza- 
nia’s intervention against Amin, drew the attention of African leaders 
to the OAU’s record of not speaking out in defence of human rights 
in the continent. Pointing out the fact that half a million people 
had been killed in Uganda during Amin’s eight-year rule and deno- 
uncing the atrocities in Equatorial Guinea and the massacre of chil- 
dren in the Central African Empire, he warned: “I am going to 
propose to the Assembly to condemn both these states.” The issue 
was however finally dropped after President Sekou Toure of Guinea 
argued that the OAU was not a tribunal which could sit in judgment 
on any member-state’s internal affairs. The debate ended with the 
Conference agreeing to examine and revise the OAU Charter to 
avoid similar cases and clashes of opinion in the future. 


' In fact, a committee of nine countries—Algeria, Cameroon, 
Ghana, Guinea, Egypt, Nigeria, Senegal, Tanzania and Zaire—has 
already considered various proposals for amending the OAU Charter 
to make it more dynamic while the ‘Turkson Report’ compiled on 
the structural reform of the OAU by an ad hoc committee under the 
chairmanship of Ghana’s Ambassador, Yaw Turkson, awaits consi- 
deration. Another suggestion mooted to make the organisation more 
effective in times of emergencies or outbreaks of fighting with reason- 
able speed is to create an OAU Security Council. Similarly, the idea 
of replacing the defunct OAU Defence Commission has been put 
forth several times. Most recently, the Khartoum Summit Confer- 
ence adopted a compromise resolution on a pan-African security force. 
It was generally agreed that the continent’s security should be assur- 
ed, but at the same time there was a consensus that each country had 
the right to call for outside aid in case of need. It was under this 
broad formula that a decision was taken to reactivise the defence 
committee to study how to create a pan-African force. In view of 
the fact, however, that the dichotomy between the so-called mode- 
rates and militants has sharpened in recent times, it seems unlikely 
that the proposal would materialise soon in a form acceptable to the ~ 
majority. In fact, since the inception of the OAU, efforts to trans- 
form it into a body with executive powers and to make its decisions 
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legally binding, originally mooted by the late President Nkrumah of. 
Ghana, have been strongly resisted. The same fate met Nkrumah’s 
suggestion for a collective security arrangement on the ground that 
it went beyond each sovereign state’s interest and would pose a poten- 
tial threat to all leaders. There has all along been mutual distrust 
and suspicion among several member-states emanating from the fear 
that states harbouring dissident elements could carry on subversive 
activities against other states. This happened in the -case of Ghana, 
under Nkrumah, who had committed support to opponents of some 
of the governments, notably Cameroon, Niger and Togo. The situa- 
tion has hardly changed if one recounts the complaints against Afri- 
can intervention backed by foreign powers made recently by member- 
states—Zaire against Angola, Chad against Libya, Ethiopia against 
Somalia and Benin against Gabon and Morocco. It is clear that, 
as far as the long-felt need for changes in the OAU is concerned, 
there is no dearth of ideas; what is lacking is the political will. Unless 
member-states themselves are conscious of their own responsibilities 
for conflicts which draw them into the world struggle between the 
two major blocs and so-called spheres of influence, threats to peace 
and security will remain an unresolved problem. Nigeria’s General 
Obasanjo was forthright in taking members to task when he stated 
at the last Summit in Khartoum, “We African leaders must also rea- 
lise that we cannot be asking powers to leave us alone while in 
most cases it is our own actions which provide them with an excuse 
to interfere in our affairs”. Itis here that the OAU could, as a first 
step, see that its mediation committee plays a more active role in de- 
fusing conflicts before they become internationalised. 

In contrast so these divisive issues, the Monrovia Summit mana- 
ged to maintain cohesion on Southern Africa, particularly Zimbabwe, 
when apart from a small minority, it recognized the Patriotic Front 
as “the only authentic and legitimate representatives of the people of 
Zimbabwe’’. The stage had already been set for this action at the 
Liberation Committee meeting earlier which specifically called on the 
OAU to take appropriate and effective measures to counteract British — 
moves to recognise the internal settlement in Rhodesia and the Con- 
servative Government’s intention to lift economic sanctions. The 
message of the OAU to the Conservative Government in Britain was 
that no settlement would be acceptable unless Britain and the leaders 
of the so-called internal settlement came to terms with the Patrio- 
tic Front. 


H. M. L. Beri 
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The Lusaka Commonwealth Conference 


The biennial Summit Conference of Commonwealth leaders 
at Lusaka was the first ever gathering of the 41-nation body of 
Britain and its erstwhile colonies meeting on African soil. Heads 
of State and Governments of 39 member-states gathered together 
in the Mulungushi Conference Hall, on the outskirts of Lusaka, 
against the backdrop of the continuing guerilla conflict in neigh- 
bouring Rhodesia. The gaiety of songs by an African chorus and 
school-children was drowned in a vociferous demonstration by 
Patriotic Front guerillas carrying placards who warned Britain — 
and the United States against the continuance of the seven- 
year-old warin Zimbabwe-Rhodesia and continued their passive 
attitude towards the white minority government in South Africa. 
In fact, it was the Zimbabwe-Rhodesia issue which dominated the 
eight-day Conference proceedings. 

From the very first session beginning on 1 August, Britain was 
in the dock and Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, who attended 
the Conference, the target of bitter African criticism for her perceived 
sympathies with the Muzorewa Government in Zimbabwe-Rhodesia. 
Zambian President Kenneth Kaunda, the host Chairman of the 
Conference, in his opening keynote address highlighted the gravity 
of the Rhodesian and Namibian situations. The Zimbabwe-Rhodesian 
problem, he said, posed a threat to peace in Southern Africa. He 
described the April eléctions which brought Bishop Abel Muzorewa 
to power as merely a cosmetic exercise. Power had not really been 
transferred to the majority, for “majority rule must mean the total 
transfer of power from the minority.’ He went on to add, “What 
we have in Salisbury today is white power clad in black habili- 
ments’’} 

Tanzanian President Julius Nyerere, Chairman of the five 
Frontline States (Angola, Mozambique, Tanzania, Zambia and 
Botswana), extended a direct warning to Britain holding it responsible 
for the developments in Zimbabwe-Rhodesia. The war, he said, 
could not be brought to an end by lifting sanctions before a demo- 
cratically elected government had been brought into existence. ‘The 
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only effect of such an action would be to make the war more pro- 
longed, more racialist and more internationalized. For if we fail to 
provide the alternative of a real transfer of power through inter- 
national action, then the war will continue until the nationalists have 
won—however long it takes.” ? 


However, on the issue of the future course of developments 
in Zimbabwe, the Tanzanian President adopted a generally softer line 
than the recently convened OAU Summit at Monrovia in July. 
Africa’s most militant supporter. of the black nationalist guerillas, 
waging a bloody war in Zimbabwe-Rhodesia, came forward with sur- 
prisingly moderate proposals for peace and international recognition. 
He called for internally supervised elections and implementation of a 
“democratic constitution” to end the guerilla war. He did not rule 
out reserved seats for the Europeans and other minorities, even if 
they were out of proportion. Further, he renewed the idea ofa 
Commonwealth resettlement plan and fund to assist Rhodesian whites 
unwilling to live under black majority rule. 


But a sceptical Nigeria, the most powerful nation in Black 
Africa, attacked the role of the regime in Rhodesia and warned that 
it expected something concrete and not just words from the Com- 
monwealth Summit. “If we do not have something concrete to take 
away from this conference”, Nigerian Foreign Minister Henry Ade- 
fope warned, “we shall regard it as a failure. We will have to 
reconsider belonging to the club ..we will have to reconsider the 
usefulness of such an association.”> Earlier on the eve of the 
Summit meeting, Nigeria had announced the nationalization of 
British oil interests in the country on the plea that Britain was ship- 
ping North Sea oil to South Africa through other countries and 
supplying Nigerian oil to Europe. The Nigerian move was really 
meant to serve as a warning to Britain in case it allowed British 
sanctions against Zimbabwe-Rhodesia to lapse and proceeded to 
recognize the Muzorewa regime. | 

Joining in on the attack on Britain, the ZAPU (Zim- 
babwe African People’s Union) guerilla leader Joshua Nkomo 
accused Britain of being the main stumbling block in the implement- 
ation of the Commonwealth recommendations to restore legality in 
Rhodesia, Answering questions from local and foreign journalists, 
he said both Labour and Conservative governments in Britain had 
failed to carry out these recommendations. He also accused 
Britain of having connived with the Rhodesian regime “in making 
it difficult to remove Muzorewa’’.4 
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Confronted with this onslaught by member colleagues, Mrs. 
Thatcher tactically acknowledged the validity of their criticism of 
the entrenched constitutional clauses which gave the Whites power 
to block changes and exercise control over the bureaucracy in Zim- 
babwe-Rhodesia. She also gave an undertaking to grant independ- 
ence to Zimbabwe-Rhodesia, an independence which would usher in 
“genuine black majority rule” and to organize fresh general elections 
under British or international supervision in which all parties, includ- 
ing the Patriotic Front, would be able to participate. The proposed 
plan for solution of the Rhodesian crisis was welcomed by most of 
Britain’s African partners, but was variously described by right-wing 
and Tory elements at home as a “capitulation”? and “sell-out.” 
Nevertheless, this volte-face, in view of the fact that the British 
Government was all set to recognize the Muzorewa regime and 
lift economic sanctions against Zimbabwe-Rhodesia, was surprising, 
though inevitable. Not only was any non-consensus approach un- 


likely to be acceptable by the large number of its Asian and African 
member-colleagues® but such a move would also endanger western 


influence and interests in Southern Africa and more so Britain’s own 
interests in Africa. The first warning shot had been fired by Nigeria, 
when on the eve of the Conference it had nationalized the BP and 
Shell oil companies and banned all British companies from tendering 
for any contract in the country. The Nigerian Government also thre- 
atened further action if Britain did not give an assurance that the 
Muzorewa regime would not be recognized without the active in- 
volvement in the country’s affairs by the Patriotic Front. Britain’s 
trade with Nigeria alone totals £1,000 million. If other countries 
in Africa followed similar measures, Britain would have to face a big 
economic jolt! | 
Before the Conference ended, the 39 heads of delegations 
conveyed their acceptance of the British proposals for the future of 
Rhodesia. The dramatic breakthrough had been effected after talks 
convened by a “‘contact group” consisting of the Australian Prime 
Minister, Malcolm Fraser; Mrs. Thatcher; the Nigerian External 
Affairs Commissioner, General Adefope; Michael Manley, the 
Jamaican Prime Minister, and Presidents Nyerere and Kaunda of 
Tanzania and Zambia. Finally on 7 August amidst warnings by the 
two architects of the new Zimbabwe-Rhodesia initiative, President 
Nyerere and Mrs. Thatcher, that the Lusaka Agreement was indeed 
the last chance’for a peaceful settlement, the alternative being a war 
to the finish and the imposition of a unilateral decision by the 
winning side as happened when the Portuguese collapsed in Angola 
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and Mozambique, the Conference concluded’. 

The Lusaka Declaration, on which many waxed eloquent, 
represents undoubtedly an important milestone in the Common- 
wealth’s evolution and a significant step forward to resolve the 14- 
year-old Rhodesian impasse. The Commonwealth has come a long 
way; its present composition —representing a fourth of the world’s 
population, the majority of its members, with the exception of the 
United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Malta and 
Cyprus are non-White and belong to the camp of the non-aligned — 
lends its collective decisions a special significance. The present 
Summit Declaration, which proclaimed the illegitimacy of the 
Muzorewa-Smith regime, denounced South Africa’s apartheid in 
stronger terms than before and condemned, albeit indirectly, Viet- 
nam’s military intervention in Kampuchea and its policy which had 
forced a large number of its people to flee the country, carries 
considerable weight and did make the minority regimes in Zimbabwe 
and South Africa bristle. Then again, the present peace 
initiative in Zimbabwe-Rhodesia, its major achievement, if successful, 
would certainly justify the existence of the Commonwealth asa 
positive political force. Whatever may be the gains of the Common- 
wealth and in the short term for Zimbabwe-Rhodesia, the success of 
the Lusaka Proposals would depend on the effective implementation 
of the concept of “genuine black majority rule”. 


Vanita Ray 


FOOTNOTES 
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6. The Times of Zambia, 7 August 1979, described the Lusaka Agree- 
ment as a “sudden floodlight of commonsense on a dark scene”. 

The Standard (Nairobi), 8 August 1979, said the settlement offered “a 
positive and realistic stand on one of the most intractable issues it has had to 
deal with for many years...” 

President Carter in a congratulatory cable to Mrs Thatcher in Lusaka 
said that the new peace plan was “‘a significant step forward”. : 
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Mauritania Pulls Out of Western Sahara 


Mauritania’s peace treaty with the Polisario Front—the mili- 
tary arm of the Sahrawi Arab Democratic Republic—which has 
been disputing the former’s control of the territory for the past four 
years, has come as no surprise to observers of the Maghreb scene. 
Mauritania, it was known from the start, was the weakest link, poli- 
tically, economically and militarily, in the dispute over Western 
Sahara. The territory had been annexed by Morocco and Maurita- 
nia after Spanish rule ended in February 1976 and the latter took 
over the southern province, Tiris el Gharbia, formerly known as Rio’ 
de Oro. But the tenacity of the Polisario Front, supported and 
supplied mainly by Algeria and Libya, spelt disaster for Mauritania, 
already plagued by a host of other problems. 

As a result of Mauritania’s involvement in the war since 1976 its 
-army had swollen from about 2,400 at independence to an estimated 
10,000 to 15,000. Recruitment was largely made from among the non- 
Arabic-speaking Africans of the south, traditionally hostile to the 
Moor-dominated government, and therefore with little heart in fighting 
the war. Mauritania has had a long history of racial tension exacerba- 
ted by President Leopold Senghor’s renewed claim that the half million 
black Africans living in the Fleuve Valley along the Senegalese- 
Mauritanian frontier were really Senegalese. Earlier this year Presi 
dent Senghor argued in an interview that he might ask the United 
Nations to organize a referendum for self-determination for this 
sizeable black minority who, he stressed, could demand independence 
if the 70,000 Sahraouis were given a state of their own. It is alleged 
that President Senghor, who not only regards Mauritania as an artifi- 
cial creation on a territory that once belonged to Senegal, but is equ- 
ally wary of the ‘domino theory’ and the repercussions Muslim radi- 
calism could have on his own predominantly Muslim country,_ 
has been giving support to the Black secessionist movement—‘‘Front 
Walfougui”—some of whose members were arrested at Nouakchott, 
the capital of Mauritania, earlier this year. 

The cost of the war can be illustrated by the fact that it is said 
to have been consuming nearly 60 per cent of the national budget 
and in order to meet its rising cost harsh measures, such as a specia/] 
defence tax amounting to two or three days salary a month, had to be 
imposed. ‘This in turn increased the army’s dependence on outside 
aid. Ironically for former President Moktar Ould Daddah, in power 
since independence until he was deposed in July 1978 because of the 
escalating conflict, he was forced to call in France to preserve his 
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country’s territorial integrity just five years after terminating the con- 
troversial bilateral defence agreements. Equally humiliating and 
risky for Mauritania was the defence treaty with Morocco, which it 
was compelled by force of circumstances to sign in May 1977, and 
which allowed 10,000 Moroccan troops to be brought in. Inevitably, 
this had political repercussions in view of the widespread suspicion 
regarding King Hassan’s plan to incorporate, apart from Western 
Sahara, the whole of Mauritania as part of a ‘‘Greater Morocco”. 
Historically, nationalist elements and leftists had all along been hos- 
tile to Rabat and it was not surprising that they should have regard- 
ed the presence of such a large Moroccan force as a well prepared 
plan to occupy their country. It is thus amply clear that having to 
contend with so many conflicting currents and aware of the geo-politi- 
__cal factors, Mauritania’s leaders have had to tread warily. 


Moreover, Mauritania has been one of the worst sufferers of 
the long-drawn Sahelian drought which resulted in inflation and a 
rise in basic food prices, apart from a mass influx of nomads into 
the urban areas. The serious economic crisis has left the country 
even more critically dependent on foreign aid, mainly from the Gulf 
States. To make matters worse, the world recession in the stee] indus- 
try hit it badly at this crucial juncture as Mauritania depends on iron 
for 80 per cent of its exports. Production was further adversely 
affected by the Polisario strategy aimed particularly at the iron ore 
mines at Zouerate and at disrupting the rail link with the port of 
Nouadhibou. The economy was thus virtually in a state of collapse, 
propped up, to begin with, by huge loans mainly from Saudi Arabia. 
But here again the Saudi contribution had reportedly declined to only 
$20m at the beginning of this year—-an allocation which is reported 
to have been consumed by the expenses of the past year. 


Undoubtedly, this costly war, which has sapped the morale of 
the armed forces and aggravated the already serious economic situa- 
tion, has been the principal cause of political instability in Mauri- 
tania, after it had enjoyed 16 years of relative peace. The July 1978 
coup which toppled President Mokhtar Ould Daddah was led by Lt. 
Col. Mustapha Ould Salek, the Armed Forces Chief of Staff, and the 
Military Committee for National Recovery (CMRN) which replaced 
the former Mauritanian People’s Party (PPM) accorded top priority 
to extricating Mauritania from this debilitating conflict. In his New 
Year message to the nation this year, Lt.- Col. Ould Salek openly 
stated that despite the ‘deliberate blocking’ of his peace initiative 
Mauritania “will take all the measures needed to get out of the war 
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definitively if the way leading to a global agreement remains imprac- 
tical.”’? The Polisario leaders, receptive to these approaches, had 
earlier ordered a unilateral suspension of their military activities on 
Mauritanian soil, which gave them the added advantage of concentra- 
ting solely against Morocco. But the task was by no means easy for 
Mauritania’s new leaders. Above all, the CMRN, afraid of antago- 
nising an infinitely more powerful Morocco, which could moreover 
create dangerous divisions within its already divided ranks, adopted a 
cautious strategy while trying to secure a global settlement. As a 
first step it initiated exploratory talks with Polisario in Paris, Mali 
(where Polisario had acquired bases) and Libya. This was followed 
by a partial withdrawal of Moroccan troops from Mauritania. Rela- 
tions were improved with Algeria even though there was no let-up in 
its support to Polisario after President Houari Boumedienne’s death. 
France, which had in the meanwhile moved a little closer to Algeria 
and was in a better position to pressurise Morocco, was also accord- 
ed a leading role to resolve the seemingly insoluble problem. But as 
Morocco continued to offer stiff resistance to these political initiatives 
the CMRN dragged its feet over the question of giving up its share 
of the territory, Tiris el Gharbia, favouring instead the creation 
of a Saharan Republic as part of a larger Federation with 
Mauritania. Furthermore, the CMRN sought assurances from 
Polisario and Algiers that its territory would not be used for attack- 
ing Moroccan troops in the Western Sahara because it rightly feared 
that “Morocco would launch hot pursuit raids across Mauritanian 
territory which could eventually drag the country willy-nilly back 
into the war—but this time on the other side.”? Thus the CMRN’s 
dilemma was how to opt out of the war without provoking both 
Morocco and Senegal which, apart from their particularist interests, 
were greatly concerned at the steady expansion of radical elements in 
this region. Its options had already shrunk with the possibility of 
both its neighbours exploiting the rapidly deteriorating internal situa- 
tion. On the other hand, Polisario, equally aware of Mauritania’s 
predicament, toughened, rather than relent, its stand. In the bargain 
the CMRN lost its credibility and it was replaced by Lt. Col. Ahmed 
Ould Bouceif’s Military Committee of National Salvation (CMSN) 
and, after his death in a plane crash this summer, by Lt.-Col. Moha- 
mmed Khouna Ould Heydalla, the present Prime Minister. 


Finally, an increasingly enfeebled Mauritania was pushed into 
signing the peace treaty, known as the Algiers Accord, on 5 August 
largely as a result of Polisario’s threat to resume the desert war 
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because, it alleged, the Mauritanian Government had “continued its 
equivocation and- procrastination”. The CMSN, none the less, 
following in the footsteps of its predecessors, was careful to placate 
Senghor and not provoke too hostile a reaction from King Hassan. 
With this obviously in mind one of the first steps taken by Prime 
Minister Lt.- Col. Heydalla was to visit Senegal to ‘strengthen the 
close links” between the two countries. As far as Morocco is con- 
cerned, Lt. Col. Heydalla, while relinquishing his country’s claims to 
Tiris el Gharbia, cleared the way for Moroccan troops, ostensibly 
withdrawing from Mauritania, to fill the vacuum in the territory, now 
renamed Oued Addabab. 

Thus with Mauritania pulling out of the Sahara war and 
Morocco tightening its grip over the entire territory another dimen- 
sion has been added to the already brittle situation in the Maghreb. 
‘King Hassan may have momentarily won popularity by this act 
among Moroccan political groups who support his expansionist 
ambition. On the other hand, he seems more than ever before to 
have become a captive in the hands of the ‘hawks’ in his armed 
forces. A direct outcome of this could well be an open confrontation 
with Algeria if the army is tempted to pursue the Polisario guerrillas 
into the sanctuaries there. It needs hardly be underlined that such a 
rash act would pose a grave threat to Arab unity and to that extent 
distract their leaders from more urgent matters, especially in West 
Asia. It would moreover further alienate Morocco at the OAU where 
a ring of isolation has already been imposed since the Monrovia 
Summit Conference resolved to recognize “the right of self-determi- 
nation for Western Sahara’. King Hassan, by freezing Morocco’s 
membership of the OAU, has failed to recognize the fact that the 
relevance of the Western Sahara issue to Africa lies in the principle 
of inviolability of frontiers, and it is for this reason that already 20 
member-states have recognised the SADR and more may follow, 
More immediately, and in his own interest, the King should realise 
the implications of such an involvement. Morocco’s economy, 
already afflicted by trade deficits and mounting debts, has been 
further strained because 30 per cent of its budget and a quarter of its 


army are tied up in the Sahara. The instabilities generated by this 
costly war have already resulted in labour unrest and an ominous 
unease in the army. It may not be too far-fetched to conclude that 
a Mauritanian-type situation could overtake the beleaguered King 
unless he restrains his army and shows greater determination to 
search for a political solution. Shanti Sadiq Ali 
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Weapons of Peace 


Inaugural Address by President Kenneth Kaunda to the 


Commonwealth Summit Conference at Lusaka, 1 August 
1979 


i the name of the people of Zambia, I extend to each and every- 

one of you a hearty and fraternal welcome to our country. 
You have come from very distant lands all round the globe to give 
us the honour of playing host to this historic Commonwealth 
Summit. We are grateful you came. I extend particular welcome 
to the new members of the Commonwealth, namely, Solomon Islands, 
Dominica, St. Lucia and Kiribati and wish them every success. —We 
hope that you and the ladies who grace the Summit by their presence 
will enjoy your stay amongst the Zambian people. 

We apologise for the many shortcomings you might experience 
due to the inadequacy of our arrangements. We ask you to bear 
with us. A host who is poor is invariably in great difficulty. 
Neither modest nor abounding hospitality is possible without adverse 
comment. Hospitality suitable to his income provokes complaint: 
of ill-treatment or meanness from some guests. If no expense is 
spared to guarantee excellent hospitality, some guests will make 
uncharitable and unfair comment that the poor host might have 
‘better used the scarce resources more prudently instead of indulging 
in a display of luxury. Whichever way preparations go, a poor hos 
cannot win. So itis with Zambia. But I want to assure you tha 
we have tried our best to make our guests comfortable in the tradi 
tion of Zambian hospitality which bears no relation to our economii 
well-being. We therefore appeal for the understanding of our guest 
including the mass media. 

We meet at a most historic time. Our Association offer: 
unlimited opportunities of moulding a decent future for man. Iti 
an important instrument in fostering the ideals of universal brother 
hood transcending the forces of nationalism dominating the worl 
and which threaten international peace and security. Our task is t 
review obstacles on man’s road to a more decent future, 

World Political Situation 


During our Commonwealth Summit in London in 1977, th 
prospects for peace appeared bright. Rays of hope about a stabl 
and prosperous future fell on Indo-China after the traumatic event 
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of the Vietnam war. The dangers of a wider conflict in the Middle 
East appeared to be receding. In Southern Africa the Anglo- 
American initiative had brought some fresh hopes for peace. All 
hot-spots were witnessing more unified and determined efforts to 
eliminate the root causes of conflict and strengthen the foundations of 
peace. 

These efforts failed. Today the world political situation is 
marked by turmoil. Peace is under threat again everywhere. 
Although there is no immediate threat of another world war, the 
causes exist and weapons of war abound. There is no world war, 
but there are regional wars in many parts of the world. Indo-China 
is in a state of turbulence. The situation is dangerous. The refugee 
problem is a great human tragedy to which we in the Commonwealth 
cannot be indifferent. We welcome the measures taken by various 

_governments in South-East Asia, and elsewhere in the world and the 
United Nations to bring relief to the victims. 

Uncertainty still dogs the peace process in the Middle East. 
This is compounded by the general instability in the Persian Gulf. 

The war of liberation in Southern Africa has widened in scope 
and grown in intensity with grave consequences for the region and 
beyond. Latin America is marked by conflicts. Violence in Europe 
is on the increase. Everywhere poweiful destructive forces are 
engaged in eating away at the stability of peace. So while the ’70s 
have witnessed epoch-making advances in science and technology, 
and while there is enhanced consciousness about these grave threats 
to peace and about the importance of cooperation for progress, 
deadly weapons designed to decimate man have increased in number 
and their kill capacity. 

Today more than ever before man is in desperate need for 
weapons of peace. For peace is, for all of us, a priceless commodity. 
We are the best weapons of peace. We must build peace where it 
has been destroyed. Detente is an instrument for preventing a 
nuclear war between the Super Powers. But detente cannot prevent 
the poor and the weak from dying in regional conflicts. The Helsinki 
Conference on European Security and Cooperation and calls for total 
disarmament have not removed the threats to peace and security in 
the world. Even SALT H which has already met with opposition does 
not guarantee security for the smail and medium states. No mecha- 
nism yet exists to prevent regional conflicts which plague the world’s 
peoples. 

The Commonwealth response to this challenge is crucial to the 
future of the world. We must use our special knowledge and wisdom 
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deriving from our regional experience. We cannot stop all wars, 
but we can through collective and co-ordinated efforts influence those 
who can remove the causes of war. Small and young states in the © 
world cannot depend for their security on the peace-keeping machi- 
nery designed to protect the interests of major powers, 

We hope to benefit from the experience and wisdom of our col- 
leagues from Indo-China, the Pacific, the Caribbean, Europe and the 
Americas in dealing with the grave crises which threaten our common 
goals. By understanding the objective reality of the world political 
situation we can become a force for peace and development. 


Southern Africa is part of us and we are part of it. It is our 
special responsibility by virtue of our geo-political position and our 
commitment tothe principles of human equality, freedom and 
dignity. Zimbabwe and Namibia will be high on the agenda of this 
Summit. Let me, therefore, say that we believe Rhodesia is a British 
colony. Nothing has changed. Rhodesia is still in rebellion. Its 
leaders are rebels against the Crown. There is an escalating liberation 
war led by the Patriotic Front to‘end the rebellion. Africa will win 
this war. The elections held in April this year were illegal. These 
elections produced an illegal and puppet Government. Bishop 
Muzorewa succeeded rebel leader lan Smith in office, but did not 
succeed him in power. Majority rule must mean the total transfer 
of power from the minority. Power was not transferred to the 
majority in Zimbabwe. What we have in Salisbury today is white 
power clad in black habiliment. 


Let me emphasise that frontline states and Africa in general are 
not interested in individuals. We are not against individuals. To us 
Smith is not an enemy because he is a white individual but because 
he is a symbol of evil which is costing Zimbabweans and the neigh- 
bouring countries precious life. Africa supports the Patriotic Front 
because it is the force of resistance against this evil and rebellion. It 
is a force for peace deeply rooted in justice. The Muzorewa/Smith 
regime is in fact a product of the Patriotic Front war effort. 

Similarly, SWAPO in Namibia is a resistance movement against 
South Africa’s vicious policy of apartheid and expansionism. Colour 
plays no part in our policy based on humanism and Commonwealth 
principles. Our continued support for SWAPO is based on the 
correctness of their cause. The conflict situation in Southern Africa 
is basically the product of racism with its roots in South Africa. If 
Namibia and Zimbabwe were located ina different part of Africa, 
there would be no problem. If South Africa did not enjoy support 
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from the West, there would be no problem. Consequently, whatever 
solution we seek must deal with the motivating force in this situation, 
namely, racist South Africa and international forces of reaction 
supporting her. 

We must deal with these and other problems threatening peace 
and security with transparent honesty and a sense of purpose designed 
to strengthen Commonwealth unity and world peace. 


World Economic Situation 


There is another area of major Commonwealth concern. A 
heavy cloud of gloom hangs over the international economic system. 
The world economic recession, world inflation, the fuel crisis, poor 
and fluctuating prices for raw materials on the -world market all 
rolled into one historic phase have thrown out of gear international 


____ efforts to establish a new economic order. Declining terms of trade, 


unemployment and the failure to achieve targets of real transfers 
from rich to poor have all taken their toll in reducing the availability 
of resources to those countries whose need is greatest. The fuel 
crisis in particular has become a most devastating weapon disrupting 
even the most determined development effort and thus entrenching 
poverty. Clearly great effort is needed to control the powerful nega- 
tive economic forces now undermining international economic stability 
and blunting the efforts for progress. The growing influence of these 
phenomena is accompanied by failure to narrow the gap between the 
rich and the poor-nations of the world. -This Summit cannot ignore 
the failures so far of UNCTAD, the Group of 77 and even the efforts 
in the North-South Dialogue. .While bilateral efforts are fruitful, we 
must strengthen multilateral co-operation in the war on poverty and 
inequality. We must understand that the international security situa- 
tion has entered a dangerous phase because the political conflicts are 
exacerbated by economic instability. 

All of us are victims of the collapsing world economy. Today 
we stand on the threshold of a most dangerous era in which the 
collapse of the international economic system will lead to the destruc- 
tion of the structures on which world peace and stability now rest. 


International Cooperation | 


The unstable international situation calls for vision, courage 
and greater co-operation than ever before to improve the human 
condition. For there -are serious symptoms of future conflagrations 
despite the progress made in the advancement of civilisation. 

Unless we unite now in removing the fundamental causes of the 
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widening gap between justice on one hand and injustice on the other, 
disaster is bound to befall the world. The weapons of peace will 
become weapons of war. 

— Let us attack the causes of conflict together, 

— Let us attack poverty and its off-shoots of hunger, ignorance, 

disease, crime and exploitation of man by man together. 

— Let us pledge to promote the spirit of universal brotherhood ~ 

together. 

— Let us make world peace a cornerstone of our faith and our 

goal in the Commonwealth. 

— Let us work together to build genuine and durable peace 

deeply rooted in love. 

We live in an era of traumatic eventis. Formidable forces 
threaten the very foundations of human existence. This is no time 
for indulging in futile chauvinistic illusions. This is a time for unity 
and cooperation. We must, in biblical language, hammer our 
“swords into ploughshares and spears into sickles.” We must recog- 
nise even more our common humanity and common brotherhood, 
We must pool all our experience, our collective wisdom and efforts to 
strengthen the spirit of the oneness of mankind and tackle the pro- 
blems of this world with a unity of purpose. 

To this end the Commonwealth must develop common interests 
and rally to the support of one another in the task of building and 
strengthening world peace. The area of common interestis vast. 
Let us enlarge it even further. Let us reduce our areas of difference 
and strengthen our unity of purpose and the unity of action. Let us 
dwell on the importance of our common interests and support one 
another in their realisation and defence. The meeting itself is a 
testimony of our belief in the principles of this Association. 

I, therefore, hope and pray that our deliberations will be frank, 
constructive and productive. May God guide us all in this historic 
endeavour. 
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The Havana Non-aligned Summit 


I. President Castro’s Inaugural Address 


Į would like to ask that the first moments of this solemn event be 
dedicated to the memory of a beloved friend whom we all admir- 
ed, a hero of his country’s liberation and revolution, a man who 
guided the Algiers Summit Conference brilliantly in 1973 and who 
did much for the strength and prestige of the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment, the late President of Algeria, Houari Boumediene. How it 
grieves us that he cannot be with us in Cuba to share this occasion in 
our Movement’s history. I ask this worthy Conference to observe a 
minute of silence in his memory. 
~~ Mr, Chairman, Junius Jayawardene, I would like to express my 
sincere recognition of your constant concern for the future of our 
Movement and democratic respect for the dissimilar components of 
this powerful association of countries and the wise prudence you have 
shown in every difficult situation our non-aligned countries have had 
to face in the past three years—which have not been easy. In spite 
of distance and economic problems, your small country has made a 
noble and worthy effort to live up to the honourable responsibilities 
entrusted to it in Colombo. 

I thank all of you for the tremendous honour you do us with 
your presence here, I greet all of you warmly and welcome you on 
behalf of our people. 

I would also like to fraternally greet the new countries that are 
joining our powerful Movement of this Conference: Iran and Pakis- 
tan, that become members following the toppling of the Shah’s 
throne and the breaking up of the aggressive, reactionary CENTO 
military alliance; Surinam, Bolivia; tiny brave Grenada; and the 
indomitable people of Nicaragua, whose heroic,  self-sacrificing 
fighters have left recent signs of their historic march that brought 
freedom to Sandino’s homeland and dignity to our America. 

Ethiopia and Afghanistan now accompany us with a new revo- 
lutionary character, and the Patriotic Front of Zimbabwe has full 
member status. 

Our family is growing and increasing in quality, which is the 
way it should be. ) 

The Philippines, Saint Lucia, Dominica and Costa Rica ar 
new observers and we have a number of guests, including Spain— 
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whose gesture of sending a delegation to this Conference for the 
first time we view as a hope for friendly and useful relations 
with all the peoples of the world, without allowing itself to be 
drawn into the aggressive NATO military bloc, which would only 
serve to compromise and alienate the brilliant future of that self- 
sacrificing people whose historical, cultural and blood bonds with 
the nations of our America are so solid. We also need friends in 
industrialized Western Europe that are not tied to the imperialist 
wagon. 

Ninety-four states and liberation movements are represented 
here as full members of this 6th Summit Conference. This Summit 
Conference is, therefore, the one with the largest attendance and 
with the greatest number of non-aligned and national liberation 
movement leaders ever held. Thisis not something for which our 
modest country should take credit; rather, it is an unmistakable sign 
of the vigour, strength and prestige of the Movement of Non-Aligned 
Countries. 

All efforts to sabotage the Havana Summit Conference have 


proved futile. All pressures, hectic diplomatic efforts and intrigues 
to prevent this Conference from being held in our country were in 
vain. 

The Yankee imperialists and their old and new allies — in this 
case I refer to the Chinese government—didn’t want this Conference 
to be held in Cuba. 

They also engaged in dirty scheming, saying that Cuba would 
turn the Movement of Non-Aligned Countries into a tool of Soviet 
policy. We know only too well that the US government even got 
hold of a copy of the draft final declaration, drawn up by Cuba, and 
made feverish diplomatic contacts in an effort to modify it. We have 
irrefutable proof of this. | 

We believe that the draft—which was submitted to all the mem- 
ber countries earlier than at any other conference and was then re- 
drafted to include many of their suggestions—is a good one but 
subject to improvement. Improvement means strengthening, not 
weakening, it. In any case, since when does the United States have 
the right to involve itself in the Non-Aligned Movement and decide 
how our documents should be drawn up? ` 

What is the reason for the reactionary opposition to Cuba? 

Cuba isn’t exactly a country that is inconsistent toward the 
' imperialists; Cuba has never ceased to practise a policy of close 
solidarity with the national liberation movements and all other just 
causes of our times; Cuba has never hesitated to defend its political 
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principles with determination, energy, dignity, honesty and courage, 
nor, in over 20 years, has it ever stopped fighting against the aggres- 
sion and the blockade imposed by the most powerful imperialist 
country in the world simply because Cuba carried out a genuine 
political and social revolution just 90 miles from that country’s 
coast. 

It is all too well known—and has been admitted and officially 
published in the United States—that the authorities of that country 
spent years Organizing and methodically plotting to assassinate the 
leaders of the Cuban Revolution, using the most sophisticated 
means of conspiracy and crime. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
fact that these deeds were investigated and publicized by the 
US Senate, the US government has not yet designed to give 
any kind of an apology for those vituperative and uncivilized 
actions. 

The true measure of a revolutionary people—the unblemished 
conduct of a country that cannot be bribed, bought or intimidated— 
is given by the imperialists’ hutred. 

In our international relations, we express solidarity with deeds, 
not fine words. Cuban technicians are now working in 28 countries 
that belong to our Movement. In the vast majority of those coun- 
tries, because of their economic limitations, that cooperation is provi- 
ded without charge, in spite of our own difficulties. Right now, Cuba 
has twice as many doctors serving aboad as does the UN World 
Health Organization. 

Noble, self-sacrificing Cubans have died thousands of miles 
from home while supporting liberation movements, defending other 
peoples’ just causes and fighting against the expansionism of the 
South African racists and other forms of imperialist attacks on 
human dignity and the integrity and independence of sister nations. 
They express the purity, selflessness, solidarity and internationalist 
consciousness that the Revolution has forged among our people. 

What charges can be brought against Cuba? That it is a 
socialist country? Yes, it is a socialist country, but we don’t impose 
our ideology or our system on anyone, either inside or outside the 
Movement, and being socialist is nothing to be ashamed of. That 
we had a radical revolution in Cuba? ‘Yes, we are radical revolutio- 
naries, but we don’t try to impose our radicalism on anyone, much 
less on the Non-Aligned Movement. 

That we maintain fraternal relations with the Soviet Union and 
the rest of the socialist community? Yes, we are friends of the Soviet 
Union. We are very grateful to the Soviet people, because their 
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generous cooperation helped us to survive and overcome some very ` 
difficult and decisive periods in our people’s life, when we were even 
in danger of being wiped out. No people has the right to be un- 
grateful. We are grateful to the glorious October Revolution because 
it ushered in a new era in human history, made it possible to defeat 
fascism and created a world situation in which the peoples’ self- | 
sacrificing struggle led to the downfall of the hateful colonial system. 
To ignore that is to ignore history itself. 

Not only Cuba but also Vietnam; the Arab countries under 
attack; the peoples in the former Portuguese colonies; the revolutio- 
nary processes in many other countries throughout the world; 
and the liberation movement that fights against oppression, racism, 
Zionism and fascism in South Africa, Namibia, Zimbabwe, Palestine 
and elsewhere owe a debt of gratitude to socialist solidarity. I 
wonder whether the United States or any other NATO country has 
ever helped a single liberation movement anywhere in the world. 
In fact, I am convinced— and I have said so on other occasions—that 
without the power and influence which the socialist community - 
exerts today, imperialism, harassed by the economic crisis and by the 
shortage of basic raw materials, would not hesitate to divide the 
world up again. It has already done so more than once. It is even 
threatening to do so again and, in point of fact, is creating special ' 
intervention forces aimed menancingly at the oil-exporting countries. 
To cite just one example of this, the United States has unilaterally 
decided to respect no more thana three-mile limit of maritime sove- 
reignty. l i l 

If membership in the Non-Aligned Movement depended on 
betraying our deepest ideas and convictions, it would not be honoura- 
ble for me or for any of you to belong to it. No revolutionary has 
the right to be a coward. 

There are some who have made an art of opportunism. We 
Cuban revolutionaries are not and never will be opportunists. We 
know how to sacrifice our own national economic interests when- 
ever necessary to defend a just principle or an honourable political 
position. We Cubans will never renege on what we said yesterday, 
nor will we say one thing today and do something else tomorrow. 

We are firmly anti-imperialist, anti-colonial, anti-neocolonial, 
anti-racist, anti-Zionist and antifascist, because these -principles are a 
part of our thinking; they constitute the essence and origin of the 
Movement of Non-Aligned Countries and have formed its life and 
history ever since its founding. ‘These principles are also very fresh 
in the life and history of the peoples we represent here. 
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Was any country that now belongs to our Movement really 
independent more than 35 years ago? Is there any member that 
hasn’t known colonialism, neocolonialism, fascism, racial discrimina- 
tion or imperialist aggression;economic dependency; poverty; squa- 
lor; illiteracy; and the most brutal exploitation of its natural and 
human resources? What country doesn’t bear the burden of the 
technological gap, a lower standard of living than the former metropo- 
lises, unequal terms of trade, the economic crisis, inflation and under- 
development imposed on our peoples by centuries of colonial exploi- 
tation and imperialist domination? 

Cuba will be in the front line defending these principles; inde- 
pendence; and the unique, prestigious, fraternal and ever more cons- 
tructive and influential role of the Non-Aligned Movement in inter- 
national life, so the energetic and rightful voice of our peoples may 
be heard. 

Moreover, I believe that, if you thought Cuba had no position 
of its own, was not completely independent or lacked the loyalty and 
honesty it owes the Movement in line with its concepts and goals, you 
would not have given your generous cooperation, confidence, interest 
and enthusiasm to this 6th Summit Conference. 

Throughout our revolutionary life, no one has ever tried to 
tell us what do do. No one has ever tried to tell us what role we 
should play in the Movement of Non-Aligned Countries. No one 
told us when or how to make the revolution in our country, nor 
could anyone have done so. By the same token, no one except the 
Movement itself can determine what it should do and when and how 
to do it. | 

We have worked tirelessly to create the material and political 
conditions to make this event a success. We have respected and we 
will continue to totally respect the rights of all members of the 
Movement. We have fully and scrupulously fulfilled our duties as 
host country and will continue to do so. Our views will not always 
coincide with those of each and every one of you. We have many 
close friends at this Conference, but we don’t always agree with the 
best of them. We hope that everyone will speak out with the 
greatest freedom and honesty and feel that he is being heard with 
interest, respect and consideration. The combined experiences of all 
of us gathered here can produce tremendous results. Certain topics 
are controversial, and certain words may. seem strong. If anything 
we say displeases anyone, please understand that we do not mean to 
hurt or wound. We will work with all member countries—without 
exception—to achieve our aims and to implement the agreements 
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that are adopted. We will be patient, prudent, flexible, calm. Cuba 
will observe these norms throughout the years in which it presides . 
over the Movement. I declare this categorically. 

We have grown and advanced. Fortunately, Mozambique, 
Angola, Sao Tome and Principe, Guinea-Bissau and the Cape Verde Is- 
lands are now fully independent countries, after a heroic and unequal 
struggle. Today, as sovereign states, they are prestigious and influ- 
ential members of our Movement. Just six years ago, at the Algiers 
Summit Conference, they were only liberation movements. 

Vietnam is united and free after 30 years of extraordinary and 
admirable struggle. l 

The Shah is no longer the Shah. CENTO no longer exists; 
Somoza is no longer in power; and the fascist Gairy no longer rules 
tiny, heroic Grenada. These are unquestionable victories for inde- 
pendence, progress and freedom, Our causes triumph because they 
are just! 

Growing numbers of persons are joining our ranks as they 
break the bonds of colonialism, neocolonialism, fascism and other 
forms of oppression and dependency. In one way or another, all 
these struggles have been supported by the Movement of Non-Align- 
ed Countries, and these are victories for us, as well. 

Nevertheless, imperialism has not ceased its tenacious efforts to 
maintain its subjection, oppression and occupation of other peoples 
and countries, whose causes demand our resolute support. | 

First of all, 1 refer to the long-suffering, courageous Palestinian 
people. No more brutal pillage of a people’s rights to peace and 
existence has occurred in this century. Please understand that we are 
not fanatics. The revolutionary movement has always learned to hate 
racial discrimination and programmes of any kind. From the bottom 
of our heart, we repudiated the merciless persecution and: genocide 
that the Nazis once visited on the Jews, but there’s nothing in recent 
history that parallels it more than the dispossession, persecution and 
genocide that imperialism and Zionism are currently practising 
apainst the Palestinian people. Pushed off their land, expelled from 
their country, scattered throughout the world, persecuted and mur- 
dered, the heroic Palestinians are a vivid example of sacrifice and 
patriotism, living symbols of the most terrible crime of our era. 

Piece by piece, Palestinian lands and the territories of neigh 
bouring Arab countries—Syria, Jordan and Egypt —have been seized 
by the aggressors, armed to the teeth with the most sophisticated wea- 
pons from the US arsenal. . 

The just Palestinian and Arab cause has been supported by 
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world progressive opinion and our Movement for nearly 20 years. 
Nasser was one of the prestigious founders of this Movement. Never- 
theless, all UN resolutions have been scornfully ignored and rejected 
by the aggressors and their imperialist allies. 

Imperialism has sought to impose its own peace, using betrayal 
and division. An armed, dirty, unjust, bloody peace will never be a 
true peace. 

The Camp David agreement is a flagrant betrayal of the Arab 
cause and of the Palestinian, Lebanese, Syrian, Jordanian—all the 
Arab peoples, including the Egyptians. Itis a betrayal of all the 
progressive peoples of the world who, at the United Nations and all 
. Other international forums, have always supported a just solution to 
the problem of the Middle East, one that would be acceptable and 
honourable for all and guaranteed by all. 

7 True peace in the Middle East can never be built on such injus- 
tice, such a Machiavellian policy, such betrayal and such flimsy bases. 

Instead of one gendarme for the Middle East, the Arab world 
and Africa, imperialism now wants two: Israel and Egypt. If peace 
really exists between Egypt and Israel, why does Egypt need all the 
weapons it is getting—even though they aren’t as sophisticated and 
modern as the ones that are going to the Israelis? How will these 
arm’ be used, except against the peoples in the area, including the 
Egyptians themselves? 

International policy should be ethical. The Movement of Non- 
Aligned Countries should roundly denounce the Camp David agree- 
ment. Moral censure, at least, is essential. 

We have witnessed ten years of imperialist manoeuvres, deceit 
and crimes in Zimbabwe. Six million Africans there are oppressed 
by a tiny arrogant and genocidal racist, fascist minority. We 
- should firmly denounce and reject the so-called internal settlement 
and Muzorewa’s puppet regime, which is a mockery of Africa’s cons- 
cience, and give the Patriotic Front of Zimbabwe -— sole legitimate 
representative of its people—the Non-Aligned Movement’s all-out 
support and solidarity. 

The people of Namibia are also suffering Fon South Africa's 
scorn, mockery and disrespect for United Nations’ orders and resolu- 
tions—and South Africa is fully supported by the NATO powers; 
including the United States. Racist South African troops that have 
no right to be there are depriving the Namibian people of their inde- 
pendence and imposing a bantustan system on that long-suffering 
country, in defiance of the international community and world 
public opinion. 
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South Africa itself constitutes the most shameful blot for the 
peoples of Africa and the world. Human dignity cannot help but be 
offended by that repulsive stronghold of the Nazi-fascist spirit that 
remains in the Southern Cone of Africa, where 20 million Africans 
are oppressed, exploited, discriminated against and repressed by a 
handful of racists. Who spawned that system? Who supports it? 
They say the South African racists even know how to make atom 
bombs. I ask: Against whom are they likely to be used? Against 
the black ghettos of Pretoria? Will they, perchance, be used to 
block the just and inevitable liberation of the people? 


Why are the Rhodesian and South African racists allowed to 
bomb Mozambique, Zambia, Angola and Botswana almost daily, 
murdering with impunity thousands upon thousands of refugees and 
citizens of those countries as well? Why are the Zionist aggressors 
permitted to bomb the Palestinian refugee camps and Lebanese towns 
daily? Who has given them that right? Who has given them that 
power? Why are they allowed to use the most sophisticated weapons 
of destruction and death? Who supplies them? Isn’t this undeni- 
able proof of imperialism’s aggressive role and the type of peace and 
order it wants for our peoples? Or isn’t it a crime to kill a child, an 
old man, a woman, a black adult, a Palestinian, a Lebanese? Can 
these methods and these concepts be differentiated from the methods 
and concepts that fascist Germany once used? Reports of genocidal 
acts of this nature are broadcast daily, even by the imperialist press 
agencies, as if to accustom us to accepting such deeds with resigna- 
tion and meekness,' 


Another problem that concerns African and world opinion is 
that of Western Sahara. Cuba has no particular dispute with 
Morocco, whose government maintained diplomatic and trade rela- 
tions with us even in the most critical period of the US blockade of 
our country; but, looking at the matter from a principled point of 
view, Cuba expresses its total support for the independence of the 
Saharan people, considering the occupation of -their territory to be 
utterly unfounded and their desire for free self-determination to be 
unquestionably just. Cuba wasa member of the UN commission 
that investigated the desires of the Saharan people prior to the 
conflict and can attest to the fact that 99 per cent of the inhabitants 
want independence. We congratulate Mauritania on its courageous 
decision to renounce all territorial claims and hope that Morocco 
will reconsider its policy on Western Sahara, a policy that not only 
isolates and weakens its international position but also exhausts and 
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impoverishes it economically. The right to independence of the 
valiant Saharan people and the Polisario Front, their legitimate 
representative, should be recognized by all. 

We support the people of Cyprus in their struggle against the 
foreign occupation of a part of their territory and for the develop- 
ment of peace and fraternal coexistence by all components-of that 
sister country’s population. 

Cuba’s position on the problems in Southeast Asia is crystal 
clear. For our people, Vietnam is sacred. We once swore that we 
were willing to die for Vietnam. 


No other people of recent times has paid such a high price in 
sacrifice, suffering and death in order to be free; no people has made 
a greater contribution to the national liberation struggle; no other 
people has done so much in this period to create a universal anti- 
imperialist consciousness. Four times as many bombs were dropped 

~-~-on Vietnam as were used in World War IJ; the most powerful im- 
perialist country had its claws cut off in Vietnam; Vietnam taught 
all oppressed nations that no force can defeat a people that is deter- 
mined to fight for its freedom. The struggle in Vietnam reinforced 
the respect and dignity of all our peoples. 

Now, when Vietnam has been made the victim of intrigue, 
slander and encirclement by the Yankee imperialists and of betrayal, 
conspiracy and aggression by the government of China, Cuba offers 
it its firmest support. 


With all their talk about the problem of the Vietnamese refugees 

— who are the direct result of colonialism, under-development and the 

30-year war of aggression—why don’t the US government and its 

allies even mention the millions of Palestinians scattered all over the 

` world and the hundreds of thousands of Zimbabwean, Namibian and 

South African refugees who are dispersed, persecuted and murdered 
in Africa? 


What right does China have to teach Vietnam a lesson, invade 
its territory, destroy its modest wealth and murder thousands of its 
people? The Chinese ruling clique that supported Pinochet against 
Allende, that supported South Africa’s aggression against Angola, 
that supported the Shah, that supported Somoza, that supports and 
supplies weapons to Sadat, that justifies the Yankee blockade against 
Cuba and the continued existence of the naval base at Guantanamo, 
that defends NATO and sides with th: United States and the most 
reactionary forces of Europe and the rest of the world has neither the 
prestige nor the mora} standing to teach anybody a lessgn. 
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We also support the Lao People’s Republic against the Chinese 
government’s threats of aggression and expansionism. 

Cuba’s position on the problem of Kampuchea is known. We 
recognize the only real, legitimate government of Kampuchea, which 
is the People’s Revolutionary Council of the People’s Republic of 
Kampuchea, and we endorse Vietnam’s solidarity with that fraternal 
country. People keep saying that Vietnam sent fighters to support the 
Kampuchean revolutionaries. Why don’t they say that the bloody 
clique that had seized control of the country, in complicity with 
China and imperialism, provoked and attacked Vietnam first and that 
there is indisputable documentary proof of mass murders perpetrated 
against Vietnamese men, women, old people and children? 

With all our energy, we condemn the genocidal government of 
Pol Pot and Teng Sary. Three million dead accuse them. Even 
Sihanouk has admitted that some of his relatives were murdered. It 
is a shameful thing for the progressive forces of the world that such 
crimes could ever have been committed in the name of the revolution 
and socialism. i 

Nevertheless, Cuba, mindful of its obligations as host country, 
offered the facilities for both parties to be present in Havana until the 
Movement comes to a decision in this regard. It is inexplicable that, 
while some oppose the expulsion of Egypt, that allied itself with the 
United States and Israel, openly betraying the noble Arab cause and 
the Palestinian people, efforts are being made to condemn Vietnam 
for its acts of legitimate defense against aggression and the fiction is — 
maintained that Pol Pot’s bloody government, an affront to all man- 
kind, still exists. . 

The Movement should preserve its unity and always seek a 

. peaceful solution to any difference that may arise among its members, 
but it is equally bound to maintain impartiality, realism and political 
Jogic in its decisions. Tanzania was also obliged to defend itself 
against Uganda’s aggression and to support the patriots of that 
country against the repressive regime. Now, the legitimate, revolu- 
tionary government of Uganda is represented in this conference. Why 
should we deny this right to People’s Kampuchea? 
We firmly support the Korean people’s struggle for the reunifi- 
‘cation of their country. We denounce the unjust division and virtual 
occupation of a part of their territory by US troops. We denounce 
the inconsistency and hollowness of the US government’s promises, 
` for, far from reducing those troops, it is reinforcing them and increas- 
ing their aggressive potential. l 

In or America, we reiterate ogr firm and staunch solidarity 
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with the fraternal people of Puerto Rico, whose right to self-determi- 
nation and independence is stubbornly denied by the colonizing 
power. Puerto Rico—just like Zimbabwe, Namibia, South Africa, 
Palestine and other countries—needs our help, and we must give it 
unhesitatingly and unswervingly, in spite of the strong pressures that 
the United States constantly brings to bear on all countries in this 
regard. l l 
We support Panama’s right to full sovereignty over the Canal 
and condemn the reactionary manoeuvres aimed at hindering imple- 
mentation of the new treaty. 

We support Belize’s right to independence, which is being held 
back mainly by the opposition and threats of the bloody, pro-Yankee 
satrap who oppresses Guatemala. The people of Belize are completely 
different from the people of Guatemala—ethnically, culturally and 
historically—and both of them need equally. 

=> The new Nicaragua requires maximum cooperation from the 
international community for the reconstruction of the country, which 
was destroyed by nearly half a century of the Somoza dynasty, spaw- 
ned by the Yankee Marines. It is only right tbat we give it our 
solidarity. 

Bolivia, whose territories were cut up a century ago ina war 
promoted by imperialist interests, aspires to have an outlet to the sea, 
and this is absolutely justified and vital. We therefore consider it our 
duty to support it. l 

We are opposed to the continued existence of any kind of 
colonial enclave in this hemisphere. 

Cuba needs solidarity, too. Our country is suffering from a 
criminal, savage economic blockade imposed by the United States —a 
blockade which is even applied against medicines—and a part of our 
national territory is still occupied by force. . 

Does the United States have the right to try to prevent our 
development at ali costs? Doesit have the right to own military 
bases in another country against the will of its people? 

All these topics and struggles about which we are concerned 
and that require our solidarity contain a constant, invariable element; 
the action of imperialism. Can our Movement ignore it? Is it, 
perhaps, extremism on our part to set forth the facts clearly? 

Even though the underdeveloped countries, which suffer from 
poverty and very low living standards and life expectancies, have the 
least to lose in a war, we cannot be insensible to the need for world 
peace. If we were, it would mean giving up hopes of a better future 

for the peoples, We do not support the thesis that a world nuclear 
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war is inevitable. That fatalistic, irresponsible attitude is the surest 
path to the annihilation of mankind in a universal holocaust. Never 
before has mankind had that technological possibility. We cannot 
be so stupid as to ignore it. For the first time in history our genera- 
tion has had to confront these risks. 

In our world today, mountains of ever more deadly weapons 
are piling up, along with mountains of problems of underdevelopment, 
poverty, food shortages, squalor, environmental pollution, school 
and housing shortages, unemployment and an explosive population 
growth. Such natural resources as land, water, energy and raw 
materials are beginning to be in short supply in various parts of the 
world. 

The developed capitalist societies not only created wasteful and 
untenable models for standards of living and consumption but also, 
unfortunately, propagated them throughout a large part of the world. 
Many countries in our area conceive of development only as the 
aspiration to get to be and live like New York, London or Paris. 

One way or another, the world economic crisis, the energy 
crisis, inflation, the depression and unemployment oppress the peoples 
and governments of a large part of the earth. Very few, if any, of 
the members of our Movement are free of these difficulties, because 
we bear the brunt of these calamities. 

The struggle for peace and for a just economic order and a 
workable solution to the pressing problems that weigh on our peoples 
is, in Our opinion, increasingly becoming the main question posed to 
the Movement of Non-Aligned Countries. 

Peace, with the immense risks that threaten it, is not something 
that should be left exclusively in the hands of the big military powers. 
Peace is possible, but world peace can only be assured to the extent 
that all countries are consciously determined to fight for it—peace 
not just for a part of the world, but for all peoples. Peace, also, for 
Vietnam; the Palestinians; the patriots of Zimbabwe and Namibia: 
the oppressed majorities in South Africa; Angola; Zambia; 
Mozambique; Botswana; Ethiopia; Syria; Lebanon; and the 
Saharan people. Peace with justice, peace with independence, peace 
with freedom. Peace for the powerful countries and the smal] 
countries. Peace for all continents and all peoples We understand 
perfectly well that we will not achieve it without a tenacious, resolute 
struggle, but we should believe in the possibility of achieving it in 
‘spite of imperialism, neocolonialism, racism; Zionism, expansionism 
and the other regressive elements that still exist in the world. The 
_ strength of our united countries is very great. Never before have the 
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forces of progress and the advanced political awareness of the peoples 
attained such high levels. Even within the imperialist, ‘reactionary 
countries themselves, important progressive sectors are determined to 
struggle for the same ends. The important role that the people of 
the United States and world opinion played in ending the criminal 
imperialist war against Vietnam should never be forgotten. 

We must demand peace, detente, peaceful coexistence and disar- 
mament. We must demand and win them, because they will not 
come about by spontaneous generation, and there is no alternative in 
today’s world, if we are to preserve the very existence of mankind. -. 

We must encourage every step that leads along this path. There- 
fore, we should welcome the SALT II agreements between the Soviet 
Union and the United States and the future steps that are promised 
in this field. At the same time, we should denounce the reactionary 
__ forces that support the cold war and that, mixed up in the dirty 
business of arms sales, destruction and death, oppose the ratification 
of these agreements in the US Senate. 

We should realize, however, that, though these steps are positive 
and important, they are still fac from-the—ideal of denuclearization 
that continues until all nuclear weapons have disappeared —which, in 
the end, would be the only fair and equal state of affairs for all 
nations and would mean the end of the arms race. The day should 
come when mankind resolutely condemns arms prod uction and trade. 

More than $300,000 million a year is spent on arms and other 
military expenditures throughout the world, according to statistical] 
publications, and this figure may be a conservative one. The US 
military forces alone, for example, use 30 million tons of oil for these 
purposes —more than all the energy used by all the countries in 
Central America and the Caribbean put together. 

$300,000 million could build 600,000 schools, with a capacity 
for 400 million children; or 60 million comfortable homes, for 300 
million people; or 30,000 hospitals, with 18 million beds; or 20,000 
factories, with jobs for more than 20 million workers; or an irriga- 
tion system for 150 million hectares of land—that, with the applica- 
tion of technology, could feed 1000 million people. Mankind wastes 
this much every year on military spending. Moreover, consider the 
enormous quantities of young human resources, scientific resources, 
technicians, fuel, raw materials and other items. This is the fabulous 
price of preventing a true climate of confidence and -peace from 
existing in the world. | 

We Marxists consider war and weapons to be historically and 
inevitably tied to the system of man’s exploitation of man and to 
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that system’s insatiable greed in seizing the natural resources of 
other peoples. Once, in the United Nations, I said, “Put an end to 
the philosophy of plunder, and the philosophy of war will be ended.” 

Socialism does not need arms production to keep its economy 
going; it doesn’t need arms whose purpose is to seize the resources of 
other peoples. If the slogan of unity and fraternity among all 
peoples and men reflected today’s reality, there would be no need 
for arms either to attack and oppress people or to win freedom and 
defend it. 

No matter how long or utopian the path may seem and no 
matter how harsh the setbacks and even betrayals within the pro- 
gressive movement, we should never become discouraged or stop 
persevering in our struggle to attain these objectives. It is absolutely 
necessary to demand in all international forums and organizations 
that we move from rhetoric to deeds. 

These questions lead us directly to the topic of economics. 
More and more statesmen and Jeaders in our Movement are stating 
the need to place this matter at the center of our concerns, You are 
statesmen who wrestle every day with the knotty economic questions 
of your countries. You know full well what the great difficulties 
are: the constantly rising foreign debt, a shortage of foreign currency, 
the soaring prices of fuel and other import products, unequal terms 
of trade, low prices on the foreign market that constantly and increa- 
singly. rob us of the products that are the fruit of our peoples’ labour, 
‘inflation, the rise of domestic prices and all the social conflicts that 
arise from this state of affairs. 

Progressive governments that are making a noble effort to 
develop and increase the well-being of their countries are over- 
whelmed and may even be wiped out by economic difficulties and 
unfair, unpopular conditions imposed by the international credit 
agencies. What political price haven’t many of you had to pay 
because of the rules laid down by the International Monetary Fund? 
We Cubans, who were excluded from that institution because of an 
imperialist dictate, aren’t quite sure whether that exclusion was a 
punishment or a privilege. 

Some governments placed in power by the people’s revolutiona- 
ry struggle suddenly find themselves faced with horrifying conditions 
of poverty, indebtedness. and underdevelopment that prevent them 
from responding to even the most modest hopes of their peoples. 

I’m not going to tell you half-truths, nor am I going to hide 
the fact that social difficulties are much greater when, in any of our 
countries, a small minority controls the basic wealth and the majority 
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of the people are completely dispossessed. In short, if the system 
is socially just, the possibilities of survival and economic and social 
development are incomparably greater. Some countries present the 
phenomenon of growing economies with equally growing poverty, 
illiteracy, the number of children who have no schools to go to, 
malnutrition, disease, begging and unemployment—all of which show - 
in no uncertain terms that something is wrong. 

The underdeveloped countries—some optimistically prefer to 
call them developing countries, when, in fact, the gap separating their 
per capita incomes and standards of living from those of the develop- 
ed countries is constantly widening—contain 65 per cent of the world 
population but account for only 15 per cent of total world production 
and only 8 per cent of industrial production. The conglomerate of 
countries in this category, which have no natural energy sources, now 
have a foreign debt of over $300 billion. It is estimated that around 

“$40 billion a year goes to servicing this foreign debt—more than 
20 per cent of their exports. Average per capita income in the deve- 
loped countries is now 14 times greater than in the underdeveloped 
countries. In addition, the underdeveloped countries contain more 
than 900 million illiterate adults. This situation is untenable. 

One of the most acute problems facing the non-oil producing 
underdeveloped countries—the vast majority of the members of the. 
Movement—is the energy crisis. The oil-exporting countries—all of 
which are in the underdeveloped world and almost all of which belong 
to the Movement of Non-Aligned Countries—have always been 
supported by the rest of our countries in their just demands” for the 
revaluation of their product and aa end to uaequal terms of trade 
and the wasting of energy. These countries now have a much 
greater economic potential and negotiating capacity with the deve- 
loped capitalist world. This is not the case of the non-oil-producing 
underdeveloped countries. Sugar, bauxite, copper and other solid 
minerals, peanuts, copra, Sisal, tea, cashews and agricultural products 
in general are terribly underpriced on the world market. The 
developed capitalist countries selfishly raise -their tariffs against those 
few products that our countries manufacture and even subsidize 
goods that compete with ours, whenever possible. The European 
Economic Community and the United States do this, for example, 
with sugar. The prices of the equipment, machinery, industrial 
articles and semifinished products that we import are raised con- 
stantly; the privileged exporters of these goods charge ever higher 
prices for them. It is easier for them than for the underdeveloped 
countries to pay for fuel. They even export tens of billions of 
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dollars’ worth of arms annually and often buy oil with this money. 
The Shah of Iran was one of their favourite multimillionaire clients, 
until he was rightly overthrown not long ago. Most of the surplus 
money from oil sales is deposited and invested in the richest, most 
developed capitalist countries. These funds are also used to supply 
them with fuel. But what recourse do the non-oil-producing under- 
developed countries have? 

It is absolutely necessary to be aware of this reality, because the 
situation of many countries, a large number of which are members of 
this Movement, is truly desperate. We should consider and discuss 
this matter. A solution must be found. Imperialism is already 
manoeuvring to divide us; it is trying to isolate the oil-producing 
countries from the rest of the underdeveloped world, blaming them 
for the economic crisis whose cause really lies in the unjust order 
established in the world by the imperialist system. And, what is even 
more dangerous, it is looking for pretexts and covering up its. 
aggressive plans against the oil-exporting countries. 

Cuba ‘isn’t bringing this topic up in order to defend interests 
that affect it directly. Ofcourse, we suffer from the indirect effects 
of the international economic crisis and the low prices established 
for our products in western markets, but we have an assured supply 
of oil which we purchase with sugar, whose price is directly propor- 
tional to the price of oil and other articles which we import from the 
socia list area. 

Nevertheless, we should point out that, if all the sugar produced 
in Cuba —nearly 8 million tons in the 1979 harvest, the largest pro- 
duction of cane sugar in the world—had been sold to the western 
world at the price now being paid on the so-called world market — 
around 8 cents a pound—it wouldn’t have paid for the fuel 
that Cuba uses, at its present price. 

We must look for solutions to the energy crisis, but not only for 
_ the developed countries, that already use most of the energy produced 
in the world; basically, we must also find solutions for the under- 
developed countries. 

We appeal to the sense of responsibility of the large oil-export- 
ing countries in our Movement, asking them to strike out courageously, 
firmly and boldly in implementing a wise and far-sighted policy of 
` economic cooperation, supplies and investments in our underdevelop- 
ed world, because their future depends on ours. 

J am not asking you to sacrifice your legitimate interests; I am 
not asking you to stop all-out efforts to develop and raise the well- 
being of your own peoples; Iam not asking you to stop trying to 
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safeguard your future. Iam inviting you to join us and to close 
ranks with us and struggle together for a rea] new international 
economic order whose benefits will extend to all. : 

No money can purchase the future, because the future lies in 
justice, In our consciences and in the honest and fraternal solidarity 
of our peoples. 

-The solution to the economic problems faced by our countries 
requires a tremendous, responsible, conscious and serious effort of 
a world nature, i 

Those of us meeting here represent the vast majority of the 
peoples of the world. Let us close ranks and unite the growing 
forces of our vigorous Movement in the United Nations and in all 
other international forums to demand economic justice for our 
peoples and an end to foreign control over our resources and the 
.__-theft of our labour. Let us close ranks in demanding respect for our 
right to development, to life and to the future. Enough of building 
a world economy based on the opulence of those who exploited and 
impoverished us in the past and who exploit and impoverish us today 
and on the poverty, the economic and social underdevelopment, of 
the vast majority of mankind. May a firm determination to struggle 
and concrete plans of action come out of this 6th Summit Conference: 
deeds, not just words. i 

Perhaps this speech inaugurating this conference has been 
somewhat undiplomatic, not quite in line with protocol, but no one 
should doubt the complete loyalty with which I have spoken. 


II. Marshal Tito`s Address 


It is with a feeling of particular pleasure that I address this dis- 
tinguished gathering of leaders of sovereign countries linked by a 
common struggle for realization of the authentic principles and 
objectives of the policy of-non-alignment; for peace, independence 
and equality; for new international political and economic relations. 
In our midst, as equals, are also the leaders of liberation movements 
whose peoples and countries will, I fully believe, soon realize their 
legitimate right to freedom and independence. 

May I express, on behalf of the delegation of the Socialist 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia and in my own name, our gratitude 
to the Government of Cuba and to President Fidel Castro for their 
cordial hospitality and important contribution to the preparations for 
the Sixth Conference. The people of Yugoslavia cherish sincere 
sentiments for the friendly people of Cuba and have a high regard 
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for their achievements in the struggle for the freedom and transforma- 
tion of their country. ' 

I avail myself of this opportunity to pay special tribute to Sri 
Lanka and its President, Jayawardene. In their capacity of chairman 
they have rendered a great contribution to the further assertion and 
consistent implementation of the policy of non-alignment. 

I feel I should voice my exceptional satisfaction at the fact that, 
for the first time, a summit conference of non-aligned countries is 
being held in Latin America. We value greatly the struggle of the 
peoples of this continent for freedom and independence, for political - 
and economic emancipation, and have the greatest respect for their 
contribution to world culture and civilization. 

I am particularly happy to be able to greet the new members of © 
our movement — Bolivia, Grenada, Iran, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Surinam, 
the Patriotic Front of Zimbabwe and others. | 

The fact that our gathering is attended by representatives of 
more than one hundred countries—accounting for two-thirds of 
mankind—in itself strongly bears out the historical validity of the 
policy of non-alignment and testifies to the successes recorded along 
the road covered by the movement since its first conference in 
Belgrade in 1961. 

Already then, our attention was focussed on the indispensability 
—as the Belgrade Declaration put it—of effecting a transition from 
“an old order based on domination to a new one founded on 
freedom, equality, and social justice for the promotion of prosperity. 
In that historical document are formulated the principles and objec- 
tives of non-alignment; in it are inscribed our lasting aspirations and 
visions of the future, as well as our resolve to make the policy and 
movement of non-alignment an independent, non-bloc factor in world 
affairs. 

Recalling the days of the emergence of non-alignment I can say 
that we were then and are today fully aware that the struggle for 
national, political and economic emancipation is an imperative. The 
cold war which threatened to engulf the whole world and to jeopar- 
dize its very existence clearly showed bloc policy to be sharply at 
odds with the interests and aspirations of mankind. 

We have never equated the blocs, either in terms of the time 
when they were founded or on the basis of any other characteristics. 
We have from the very outset been consistently opposed to bloc 
policies and foreign domination, to all forms of political and econo- 
mic hegemony, and in favour of the right of each and every country 
to freedom, independence and autonomous development. We have 
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never consented to be anyone’s rubber stamp or reserve, as this is 
incompatible with the essence of the policy of non-alignment. 
` Since the time it came into being, heralding a new era, the 
policy of non-alignment has beome a real force in the struggle for 
world peace and stability, for the building of new international politi- . 
cal and economic relations. To-day it is evident, particularly when 
we recall the period preceding non-alignment, that any weakening of 
our movement and suppression of its role would inevitably give rise 
to instability of the overall of international relations. This, inci- 
dentally, is admitted more and more frequently also by a number of 
factors in the world not belonging to our movement. 

The results of our activities so far represent a rich harvest. 

_ During thé past two decades we have asserted the original 
principles and objectives of non-alignment as permanent values. | 

We have resolutely fought for peace, security and freedom in 

~ the world. | 

We have made a substantial contribution to the successful pur- 
suit and outcome of the anti-colonial revolution. 

We have codified the principles of active and peaceful co- 
existence and staunchly advocated their implementation. 

We have opposed power politics and foreign interference in all 
the forms in which they manifest themselves. 

We have initiated long-term actions for the establishment of the 
new international economic order. 

We have contributed to the realization of the universality of 
the United Nations and to the strengthening of its role and im- 
portance. l 

We have taken marked steps to initiate the solution of the 
disarmament problem. 

We have started a resolute struggle for decolonization in the 
field of technology, information, and culture in general. 

The policy of non-alignment has thus, objectively, also asserted 
itself as the most progressive world force. It destroys the foundations 
upon which the existing unjust international relations rest and creates 
conditions for building a world of justice, equality and overall 
progress. = . 

In a word, the period of time which has elapsed since the 
Belgrade Conference gives us the right to say that, without the policy 
of non-alignment, the world would present quite a different image, 
and worse might have come to worst. As a matter of fact, the trend 
towards total bloc division and further fanning of the cold war would 
unavoidably have brought us to the brink of catastrophe. 
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However, the problems still burdening international relations 
are neither minor nor simple to resolve. 

The danger of a world war has doubtlessly been reduced. 
Nevertheless, we are still a far cry from genuine peace, for peace 
today is neither universal nor stable. Itis constantly being upset by 
crises and conflicts. It is undermined by the arms race, the use of 
force and recourse to interference, the widening of the gap between 
- the industrialized and the developing countries, by inequitable inter- 
national political and economic relations. 

Security, peace and stability in the world can hardly be ensured 
without fundamental changes in the present international economic 
relations, which expose the developing countries to discrimination and 
inequality. The material resources at man’s disposal, instead of pro- 
moting the welfare and harmonious development of all, are being 
made to do just the opposite. Unequal economic relations are be- 
coming an increasingly dangerous source of new complications and 
conflicts. 

We must observe with indignation that colonialism and racism 
in southern Africa are stubbornly maintained with the help of im- 
perialist forces. This is unfortunately so despite the major changes in 
the present-day world, in which the principle of respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms has won universal recognition. But 
we wonder how human rights can be realized when whole nations are 
deprived of their fundamental rights. 

The peoples of Zimbabwe, Namibia and Azania and their 
legitimate representatives—the Patriotic Front, SWAPO and the 
African National Congress, as well as the front line States, can be 
sure of our full support for their just struggle and determination to 
win their right to freedom and independence. We must do every- 
thing in our power to bring about as soon as possible the day when 
colonialism will irrevocably be relegated to the past. 

In the Middle East, Israeli aggression and occupation of the 
territories of Arab countries persist, in insolent defiance of the funda- 
mental principles of the international legal order inscribed in the 
Charter of the United Nations. For years, the Arab people of 
Palestine have been prevented from exercising their legitimate rights. 
And the Palestinian question is the crux of the Middle Bast crisis. 
Unless it is solved, there can be no just peace or lasting security in 
the whole region, and beyond. If we wish to be realistic, we must 
openly say that the road of separate solutions does not lead in that 
direction. 

A comprehensive and just solution calls for full-fledged partici- 
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pation by all the parties concerned, including the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. It must provide for Israel's withdrawal from all the 
occupied Arab territories and for realization of the rights of the Arab 
people of Palestine to independence and their own State. This is the 
only way to peace, safe boundaries and security for all the countries 
of thatregion. In my view, such a solution must be sought, first and 
foremost, within the United Nations. 

We are also very worried by the worsening of the crisis 
in Southeast Asia, by the outbreak of armed conflicts and 
the use of force in dealing with existing disputes. This endangers the 
security and independence of the peoples of that region and holds 
the threat of wider conflicts. 

Above all, we must not reconcile ourselves to the imposition 
of foreign will on peoples by military interventions. Such behaviour 
is totally incompatible with the principles of the Charter of the 

~ United Nations and the policy of non-alignment. Thus, here again, 
we see a way out of the crisis in the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from the territories of other countries and in respect for the inde- 
pendence, security and peaceful development of all countries. 

These are the principles and approaches also determining our 
attitude to other hotbeds of crisis such as Cyprus, Korea, Western 
Sahara, etc. 

The non-aligned countries attach great importance to the- 
process of relaxation of tensions in international relations, which 
they also consider to be in their own vital interest. Regrettably, 
this process is not a stable one and is attended by great hardships. 
Moreover, it is in a state of serious stagnation. Its main weakness 
lies in the fact that it is still limited by bloc interests. And that 
breeds the danger of new confrontations with unpredictable consequ- 
ences. The policy of relaxation of tensions must not serve anyone 
as a foothold for exerting pressure on any country whatsoever. It 
must not be pursued at the expense of third parties. 

In an interdependent world in which peace is indivisible, detente 
must become an all-embracing process. This implies that all coun- 
tries, big and small alike, should participate in it on a footing of 
equality, and that it should extend to encompass all the world’s 
regions and include all the crucial problems of international relations | 
and development. ` Itis precisely here that the great possibilities and 
responsibilities of the policy of non-aligament lie. 

Of course, the big powers have a major role and responsi- 
bility in the process of easing tensions. In this connection, we parti- 
cularly wish to point out the importance of having these powers, 
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and the blocs, regulate their relations and reduce the danger inherent 
in rivalry and confrontation between them. 

I remember well when, together with Nehru, Nasser, Sukarno 
and Nkrumah, at the fifteenth anniversary session of the General 
Assembly in 1960, we took the initiative to have the two big powers 
engage not in confrontation but in negotiations in theinterest of 
reducing tensions. We thus made it clear that their relations, which 
also have consequences for others, are not exclusively their affair. 
We pointed out that the United Nations is the place where all key 
problems of the world should be discussed. This still holds true 
today. I think that it is indispensable for the non-aligned movement 
to advocate that the General Assembly review on a regular basis 
questions concerning the diminishing of tensions in the world, and 
take measures to promote this process. 

We consider that no strengthening of security in the world is 
possible without the promotion of detente, and without democrati- 
zation of international relations. Any positive development in that 
direction is unimaginable without confidence-building measures and 
the inauguration of a process of genuine, general and complete disar- 
mament, | 

Deeply concerned over the continuation of the arms race, we 
welcomed the agreement on the limitation of strategic armaments, 
SALT II, signed between the USSR and the USA, in the hope 
that it will serve as an impetus to adoption of measures for genuine 
disarmament. It is significant that the special session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations devoted to disarmament was conven- 
ed at the initiative of our movement. We must do our utmost to 
assure that the decisions and recommendations of that session are 
consistently put into effect. 

In the process of detente in Europe certain results have been 
achieved, They are reflected in the outcome of the Helsinki Con- 
ference. This undoubtedly has a broader significance, for in the past 
it was precisely the conflicts in Europe that jeopardized world peace. 
However, we must openly say that Europe cannot live in peace and 
security unless peace and security are assured in the world as a whole. 

We can note with satisfaction that the non-aligned and neutral 
countries of Europe represented at this gathering are playing an 
outstanding role in reinforcing European co-operation and security 
and giving impulse to the transcendence of bloc divisions on the 
European continent. ; 

From the standpoint of strengthening peace and security in 
Europe and the world, the Mediterranean region occupies a significant 
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position. All Mediterranean countries should participate in trans- 
forming the Mediterranean into a zone of peace and co-operation. 
They should take part in this process on a footing of equality and 
in the spirit of the provisions of the Final Act from Helsinki and 
the decisions contained in the Declaration of the Fifth Conference of 
Non-Aligned Countries held in Colombo. We consider the setting 
up of zones of security, particularly in troubled regions, as impor- 
tant steps which would be conducive to narrowing the areas of 
rivalry between the blocs and the big powers. In this context, we 
also support the efforts for setting up such zones in the Indian 
Ocean, Latin America and elsewhere. 
The establishment of the new international economic order 
is the only way to cope with the pressing problems of development 
and the profound crisis into which the world economy has fallen. 
This is in the interest not only of one group of countries, but of the 
entire world. 
~~ The leading industrial powers, and other developed countries, 
still refuse to recognize this fact. They offer resistance to substantive 
changes in the existing relations. At the fifth session of UNCTAD 
some developed countries even forsook decisions jointly adopted 
within the United Nations. At the same time, the major developed 
countries, bent on protecting their own interests, are increasingly 
attempting to solve within closed circles problems that are of vital 
importance to the entire international community. In acting thus, 
they also hope to cause divisions among the non-aligned and other 
developing countries. Various forms of pressure are resorted to, and 

. the serious difficulties facing some developing countries, particularly 
the least developed, are exploited. 

In this situation, we must pursue our struggle even more 
consistently and perseveringly and find the right answers to the 
difficulties and resistance we are confronted with. In my profound 
conviction, the point of departure for this struggle remains the 
concept we worked out at the Summits in Algiers and Colombo. 

Co-operation among the non-aligned and all other developing 
countries is of paramount importance for the implementation of this 
concept. It is also a vital economic interest and a priority 
political task of our movement. We possess great material 
potentials, which, through concerted efforts, can be made to serve 
development of each country individually and ofall of them 
together. This will, at the same time, enable us to participate with 
greater success in the negotiations with the developed countries for 
the establishment of the new international economic order. 


en 
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In this context, I consider that we must approach with the 
greatest care the ever more acute energy problem. It will transpire, 
I am certain, that we have interests in common. Solutions may be 
found, in some cases, in greater financial or investment cooperation 
orin similar forms of collaboration. Elsewhere, as in the case of 
the- least developed countries, it will be necessary urgently to alleviate 
their difficulties traceable to the constantly rising prices of oil, modern 
technology and manufactured goods. We cousider as a positive sign 
some initiatives along these lines, which we should seriously discuss 
with a view to arriving at generally acceptable solutions. 

The forthcoming special session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations and the adoption of the International Develop- 
ment Strategy for the coming decade are of exceptional importance 
in the struggle for the new international economic order. It would 
be very useful if this session could be held on a political level appro- 
priate to the gravity of these problems. We rightly expect that all 
developed countries, regardless of the groupings to which they belong. 
will display greater political will and readiness to make a contri- 
bution in their own and in the general interest. 

In the period following the summit in Colombo, the policy of 
non-alignment has continued to assert itself powerfully. This is the 
result of the more pronounced aspirations and even greater determi. 
nation of peoples to fight for a better and more just world in the 
conviction that only in such a world can they successfully safeguarc 
their independence and ensure swifter social progress. It is not ai 
all by chance that almost all the countries which have gained inde- 
pendence have joined our movement. By the same token, it is signi- 
ficant that various countries, by severing their ties with military 
alliances and cancelling agreements for military bases on their terri 
tories, have at the same time rid themselves of obstacles that stooc 
in the way of their opting for the policy of non alignment and ol 
being present here among us today. It is also worth noting thal 
a growing number of democratic political movements and parties ir 
Europe and elsewhere have embraced the ideas of non-alignment. 

However, while our policy has asserted itself and our movemeni 
has strengthened, we have also been confronted with certain difficul- 
ties. Some are the legacy of the past or the outcome of different 
conditions of development. Others stem from foreign influences anc 
diverse orientations, and this is apt to generate the danger of division: 
in the movement. 

Particularly disturbing are the conflicts arising between some 
non-aligned countries, We must always bear in mind that any con 
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flict between non-aligned countries opens the door to foreign inter- 
ference. These conflicts also impede our efforts to create new 
democratic international relations. They concern not only the coun- 
tries directly involved but all of us. It is therefore the duty of non- 
aligned countries to offer their assistance, in an appropriate manner 
and through suitable mechanisms, before the disputes escalate 
into conflicts. And if they do escalate, solutions should be sought 
by peaceful means and without delay. For, it is only natural that 
the non-aligned countries in their mutual relations should observe 
and consistently apply the principles and criteria they strive for in 
international affairs. And these are the principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations and of the policy of non-alignment. 


Our advocacy of the democratization of international relations 
also calls for further development of democratic relations within the 
movement itself, especially in view of the growth of our movement 
and the ever greater responsibilities facing it. We must set an 
example of democratic accommodation and agreement. We are 
therefore faced with the task of finding new forms of work and new 
modes of decision-making and joint action, 


In this context, we attach great importance to the method of 
work of the Co-ordinating Bureau. It must act still more effectively 
as the body that co-ordinates and takes initiatives reflecting the 
options and the stands of the movement as a whole. We consider 
it particularly important for all member countries of our movement 
to engage actively, on terms of equality, in realizing the policy of non- 
alignment. This also implies reliance on consensus as the only 
possible way of harmonizing attitudes and adopting decisions. 

We have gathered here as the most responsible representatives 
= of the majority of mankind. New and great obligations lie ahead. 

' The eyes of the whole world are trained on us. This makes it incum- 
bent -upon us to display mutual understanding and respect, full 
equality, good will for reconciling differences, a deep sense of solida- 
rity and the highest degree of responsibility. 

Our movement is turned towards the key problems of the 
present-day world—to the problems of peace, security, development 
and general progress. It expresses the essential interests of all 
mankind, and not only of one part of it. Its historical responsibility 
is therefore so much the greater. It is the responsibility of all of us. 
We must always bear in mind all that we have: in common, all that 
unifies us. We must strive against everything that divides us and 
resist all attempts to insinuate alien interests into our ranks. 
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It 1s our lasting interest and our strategic objective at this 
moment further to affirm the authentic principles of non-aligned 
policy and, on this basis, to strengthen the solidarity, unity and 
action capability of the non-aligned movement. These are reliable 
guidelines for our future course of action. Only thus can we success- 
fully contribute to the creation of the world we envision. 

These were the ideas which guided me when making the deci- 
sion to undertake this long and, for me, strenuous trip. I was also 
motivated by the responsibility devolving upon me as one of the 
founders of the movement and by the firm conviction that there is no 
sacrifice one should not be prepared to make when such lofty objec- 
tives and noble ideals are in question. These are the ideals and 
objectives our movement is fighting for, the ideals and objectives to 
- which the whole world aspires. | 

I fully believe that this conference, like all out conferences is 
the past, will also be a success, that it will impart new vigour to, and 
mark a new phase in, strengthening the role of the policy and move- 
ment of non-alignment in international relations, for the benefit of 
all of us and the whole of mankind. 


II. Foreign Minister Mishra’ s Speech 


Owing to his preoccupations in India, our Prime Minister could 
not come and I was asked to lead our delegation. I bring his message 
that his absence would not mean less interest in the Movement and 
India would continue to march with you all with unfaltering steps and 
unflinching faith in our ideals. 

Within our constitutional system, the people of India are shortly 
going, to elect openly and democratically representatives to our Parlia- 
ment and to give themselves the government reflecting the will of the 
people. But let there be no mistake. Just as our nation is committed 
to democracy, the entire spectrum of Indian political opinion is un- 
reservedly committed to the letter and spirit of the philosophy of non- 
alignment. Government and leaderships have changed in India and, 
no doubt, will continue to change. What will not change, however, is 
our faith in the right of independent national judgement and our 
determined opposition to alliance systems based on multilateral mili- 
tarism. Nor will India ever relent in its determined opposition to all 
forms of domination and every manifestation of racism, colonialis 
and imperialism. 

Since independence, India has made non-alignment the bedrock 
of its foreign policy. We always saw in non-alignment the fulfilment 
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of Gandhiji’s hopes that our freedom must be part of the struggle for 
emancipation for all peoples. In the spirit of the philosophy of 
Gandhi and Nehru, non-alignment signified respect for the individu- 
ality and personality of other nations; it recognised their right, like 
ours, to choose their own social and economic systems and, in this 
spirit, permitted dignified and beneficial cooperation between nations. 
The Five Principles of Peaceful Co-existence andthe Ten Principles. 
evolved in Bandung which we proclaimed as the guide in our 
relations with nations reinforced the spontaneous spirit of non- 
alignment. Non-alignment was never a policy of equidistance or of 
neutrality for us. It was something inestimably more positive, vital 
and vibrant. It enabled us to support decolonisation and liberation 
movements and take principled stand on issues which confronted the 
world: 


The Architects of Non-alignment 

Since the small but historic gathering in Belgrade in 1961, the 
vision of non-alignment of our founding fathers—and here I would 
like to pay a special tribute to their sole survivor present here 


amongst us, the ageless President Tito—has established and vindica- 
ted itself. We recall with pride that, along with President Tito and 


President Nasser, Prime Minister Nehru, the architect of our Foreign 
Policy, worked to formulate the principles and criteria which gave us 
strength and direction. As President Jayewardene reminded us it was 
Nehru who first used the word ‘non-alignment’. Today, we have 
become a large family of nearly 100 nations encompassing four con- 


tinents symbolising both unity and diversity. 

The process of growth has its own problems and shitteanes: its 
own trials and tribulations. Our response to these challenges must 
be true to the ethos of our movement; it must be according to the 
law of our origin, and to the values and ideals we are pledged to up- 
hold. We cannot have one foot in non-alignment and another in 
alignment. Tragedy occurs in life when there is a hiatus’ between the 
law of one’s being on the one hand and one’s actions gug behaviour 
on the other. 

As our family has grown, it is not unnatural that differences ind 
difficulties should occur. But it is disturbing that disputes between us 
should have erupted into armed conflicts. We have to remember that 
if we let such divisions erupt or fester, we are prone to intervention 
from outside powers. We must not allow ourselves, even unwittingly, 
to subserve their ulterior ends and act ina manner inconsistent with 
the fundamental principles of our Movement, 
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Principles of Non-alignment Redefined | 


Precisely at this moment, when our Movement is at its zenith, 
the need for introspection is the greatest. It is, I believe, timely to 
remind ourselves of old principles and new prior.ties which flow from 
them. Let me endeavour to define them briefly and pertinently: 


L. 
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The Non-aligned Movement, independently and through 
support to the United Nations, seeks to safeguard inter- 
national peace and promote universal relaxation of tensions. 
It aims at the continuous reduction of cold war suspicions, 
the -dissolution of Great Power military alliances and 


- foreign military bases, and the creation of an environment 


to facilitate conventional and nuclear disarmament in the 
world. 

Non-alignment remains steadfastly opposed to imperialism, 
colonialism, neo-colonialism and every manifestation of 
racism, domination, hegemony and exploitation. It supports 
national liberation movements and must seek to preserve 
and promote Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
everywhere. | | 
Non-alignment calls for respect for the sovereignty, territo- 
rial integrity and security for all nations and their right to 
exercise independence of judgement and action. Given this 
respect and adherence to the principles of Peaceful Co- 
existence between different socio-economic systems, the 
Movement can remain an effective non-bloc factor in world 
affairs. 

Non-alignment endeavours to find the balance between the 
efflorescence of national personality based on the genius 
and cultural heritage of each nation and the inexorable 
logic of international interdependence and cooperation 
amongst nations. It recognises the responsibility of national 
exertions in the resolution of national problems of growth, 
development and security; at the same time, it seeks to 
create an international climate where such national fulfil- 
ment can be obtained along with rectification of interna- 
tional imbalances. 


These principles and objectives led the Non-aligned Move- 
ment to a firm commitment for the establishment of the 
new International Economic Order which must narrow the 
widening gap between the developed and developing count- 
ries and thus obtain the eradication of poverty, sickness, 
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hunger and illiteracy. The Movement, through a pro- 
gramme of mutual cooperation, must forge the sinews of. 
complementarities among the developing world m general 
and non-aligned nations in particular and thus promote 
both national and collective self-reliance which, in turn, 
would contribute to the resolution of world economic and 
trade problems. 


A New Economic International Order 


These goals and objectives emerge from the declarations of the 
successive Summit conferences at Belgrade, Cairo, Lusaka, Algiers 
and Colombo and have become the touchstone which can provide the 
beacon light for our deliberations at Havana. 

There is reason for continued and added confidence in our faith, 
if only we recall our achievements. We anticipated detente and the 
logic of co-existence. We foresaw that in modern technology, inter- 
dependence cannot be confined to one or another social system. We 
recognised that international commerce must grow and this would 
further bind the nations together in peace and Cooperation. We cau- 
tioned, from the very beginning, against the spectre of human and 
material national resources being diverted to nuclear and conventio- 
nal armaments and means of destruction. These achievements and 
our current goals reinforce the logic of unity in our diversity. _ 

The question, however, is: As our membership grows, does it 
give strength, or does it dilute our principles and cohesion? We chose 
non-alignment in defiance; the situation and the circumstances may 
have changed and yet can we, when non-alignment is not at bay, 
preserve it for continued positive purpose? Are we to lose our soli- 
darity merely because some of our adversaries have been overwhel- 
med, or because the countervailing pressure from the philosophy of 
alliances has eased? 

If we recognise the imperative of our solidarity, we must, with 
consistency, subordinate to it everything which uaderninga: our capa- 
city to work and cooperate together. 

There should be no complacency that this a Movement has 
reached its plateau, even if some of the initial objectives have been 
achieved; nor should there be any apprehension that the Movement is 
on a declining curve. Mauch still abides for our united efforts. 


The Colombo Declaration 


The Colombo Conference in 1976 clearly anea. ‘to the new 
terrain on which the Non-aligned Movement has now to function. 
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It envisioned a new horizon opening up before it—a horizon no less 
stimulating and challenging than the previous ones, and a horizon in 
keeping with the basic urges and ethos of our Movement. 


It would be apt to recall the Colombo Political Declaration 
I quote from it: 


‘s.,.As a result of recent developments, the importance of ensuring the 
genuine and complete independence of States, as distinct from merely 
formal sovereignty, had been enhanced. The problem of unequal 
relations between States, often amounting to domination, continues to 

. be a disturbing phenomenon, even negating the hard-won freedom of 

: - some States. Today, one of the principal tasks of the Non-aligned 
remains the combating of unequal relations and domination arising from 
neo-colonialism and similar forms of domination.” 


The Economic Declaration of Colombo made it clear that the 
developing countries would not be able to solve their urgent economic 
_ problems and pursue their plans of development without the establish- 
ment of the New International Economic Order. The Economic 
Declaration further warned that the new International Economic 
Order which we seek to establish must recognise the inter-connections 
between the present political and economic forces. 


l The Colombo Declarations, political and economic, called for 
the opening. of the, economic dimension of the Movement in its full 
vigour and amplitude if the process of unfoldment of the Move- 
ment’s personality was to continue unabated. But, to the Colombo 
Conference, even this stress on economic aspect, crucially important 
as it was, was not enough. It recognised, for example, the right to 
untainted knowledge and information which, if thwarted, could negate 
much of our efforts in political and economic fields. So the political 
Declaration, inter alia, affirmed that a new international order in the 
fields of information and mass communication was as vital asa new 
International Economic Order. 


Thus, we can readily see that we do not find ourselves on -a 
declining curve, but we are actually on an ascending curve. I have 
no doubt the Movement would suffer not only arrest and retardation 
of its personality, but inevitably face serious distortions and contra- 
dictions, even decline and disintegration, if it does not accept the 
challenges of its further growth and efflorescence. 


The historic role of the Havana Summit lies in concretising the 
tasks on the new terrain and operationalising our ideas for their 
accomplishment. 
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The Non-aligned and the Great Powers . 


It appears that there is a certain correlation between the rela- 
tionships among the Great Powers and the situation that exists in the 
non-aligned movement, so that the unity and character of the latter 
get affected by the situation in respect of the former. If we are 
reduced to a registering machine for the rise, fall or even stagnation 
in the great power relationship, and do not seek to act as a correcting 
mechanism, of any distortions that might occur in these relationships, 
it would lead to downfall of a great Movement. It would be the 
very negation of the objectives and principles for which we stand and 
we would become a new arena for cold war, more dangerous because 
of its deceptive facade.. Against such threats we must exercise more 
_ alertness and vigilance. 


West Asia 

The. play of these. forces is evident in many troubled regions of 
the world. The situation in West Asia continues to cause grave 
anxiety. India has a deep and historical relationship with the Arab 
world. We are, therefore, seriously concerned about the recent 
developments which have further increased tensions in the region. 
The Egypt-Israeli Treaties have caused fears and misgivings which 
have:led to the exacerbation of the situation particularly by dividing 
the Arab world. It is for Egypt to take steps to remove these 
misgivings. One thing is clear; Israeli intransigence has hardened 
and the prospects of ajust and durable settlement have receded. © 
Any solution which ignores the fact that Palestine is at the core of 
the issue stands no chance of success. Peace, if it is to be lasting, 
must be based on the principle of the inadmissibility of conquest by 
force. Israel must, therefore, vacate all Arab territories occupied 
since the 1967 war. The inalienable rights of the Palestinian people, 
whose sole representative is the PLO, including the right to their own 
state, is central to a satisfactory settlement. We must continue. to 
exert unrelenting pressure on Israel to move it from its present 
obstinate persistence in occupying illegally Arab lands, We are 
quite clear that any arrangement that bypasses these basic facts, or 
serves to weaken Arab unity, can only prove to be self-defeating. 


Southern Africa 


In Southern Africa, the danger is still from entrenched racism 
standing in the way of majority rule and equal rights for all the 
peoples. The monstrous system of apartheid continues in South 
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Africa. We welcomed the Lusaka Agreement on Zimbabwe, ham- 
mered out by the Commonwealth Heads of Governments, but make 
bold to caution that it must be pressed with time-bound urgency. 
It must not prove another fraud on the people of Zimbabwe involv- 
ing the- acceptance of weighted advantage to the White minority. 
The Patriotic Front, now a member of our Movement, must be 
allowed to have full part in formulating a new constitution. 

' In neighbouring Namibia, the outlook remains gloomy. All 
the efforts of the Western Five seem to be floundering or stagnating. 
The people of Namibia cannot be blamed if, in their frustration, 
they turn, under the undisputed leadership of SWAPO, to other 
possible means to liberate their homeland. We, for our part, must 
morally, materially, individually and collectively assist the SWAPO. 


South East Asia 


South East Asia is once more troubled and threatened by 
foreign involvement. The people of Indo-China have suffered 
enough in their struggle for freedom because of intervention and 
destruction. The complexity and gravity of the situation in Kampu- 
chea and the sharp divisions which it has created was reflected during 
our discussions last week. The seminal fact that stands out is that 
the region calls for a return to the search for stability through mutual 
confidence and regional cooperation. Such stability will never come 
unless there is respect for the personality and independence of every 
- state and willing cooperation amongst them. 


Cyprus 

Cyprus, a member of our movement, continues in the unhappy 
situation of its territory still remaining occupied. A settlement of 
the Cyprus problem based on the dialogue between the two Cypriot 
communities, free from any outside interference, must be encouraged 
within the framework of the resolutions of the United Nations and 
the decisions of the Non-aligned Movement. 


Indian Ocean 

It is also a matter of deep regret that the objectives of 
the Declaration of the Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace adopted 
by the United Nations in 1971 have remained unfulfilled, On 
the other hand, despite the reiterated wishes of the littoral and 


hinterland States, great power military presence in the Indian Ocean, 
instead of decreasing, has actually been on the increase. In particu- 
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lar, the strengthening of existing military bases such as Diego Garcia 
cannot but cause concern over further intensification of the arms race 
and a setback in the relaxation of international tensions in the area. 
We were disappointed that the talks between the United States and 
the Soviet Union relating to the Indian Ocean were interrupted; we 
would strongly urge that the dialogue between the two sides be soon 
resumed. We would further urge all great powers to cooperate 
effectively with the Ad-Hoc Committee in the United Nations, in 
pursuance of the call reiterated by the recently concluded meeting of 
the littoral and hinterland States. 


SALT U Treaty 


While we welcome the SALT IL Treaty between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, we cannot accept it as anything more 
than a partial step toward halting the arms race. It is a step, how- 
ever, in the right direction. 


Bilateral Issues 


Let us frankly acknowledge that the dangers to our Movement 
flow not only from external factors but often from bilateral disputes 
within our fraternity. India has always carefully sought to avoid 
burdening the Movement with any bilateral problems of its own. If 
we do not speak about them today, it is in keeping with the stand we 
have taken. Fortunately, we have come a long way in resolving 
problems with our neighbours and can take pride that the climate of 
confidence in South Asia has improved significantly. We are convin- 
ced that if we continue this process, we can release our energies for 
development and beneficial cooperation on a bilateral and regional 
basis. 


Economic Issues 


Political problems catch our attention by dramatic headlines. 
But equally insidious and pervading problems come from the econo- 
mic malaise facing the world. The global economic situation is today 
characterised by insufficient growth and growing disparities amongst 
different groups of countries. Our meeting takes place on the eve of 
the Special Session of the United Nations in 1980 to be devoted to 
economic issues. A development strategy for the.1980s is to be 
considered, discussed and hopefully adopted at that time. We do not, 
however, approach this session with much expectation not because 
we have no demands, nor because nothing more needs to be done, 
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but because of our dismal experience in the first two development 
decades. | 

` One can list many examples of the malaise that afflicts the 
global economic scene. We recognise that the developed countries 
are also facing their own problems today. But it is regrettable that 


they fail to perceive that a lasting solution to their problems lies in 
ensuring the economic development of the developing world and in 
pursuing a path of growth which involves the harnessing of the poten- 
tial effective demand and the productive capacities of the developing 
countries. Wider acceptance of this inter-relationship between the 
growth of the economies of the developed countries and prosperity of 
the developing countries can impart a new momentum to the interna- 
tional negotiating process. If, therefore, a beginning has to be made 
towards solving the problems of the world economy on the basis of 
genuine inter-dependence, it is vital that the developing countries 
should fully and effectively participate in the decision-makin g process 
related to the international economy. 

The recent breakdown of the negotiations on the Safeguards 
Code at Geneva is a further evidence of the lack of political will on 
the part of the developed countries to move towards a restructuring of 
. the world trading system. It is more distressing that, in spite of the 
anti-protectionist sentiments expressed by every nation. and duly 
reflected in many international declarations, agreement on the “Safegu- 
ards” should have been frustrated on account of the intransi- 
gence of a handful of developed countries. What we seek is 
not charity, but an opportunity to earn our way in the world. If, 
therefore, our staple exports are subject to wide price fluctuations and 
our newer products are abruptly and unilaterally prevented entry in 
developed country markets, this makes a mockery of developed coun- 
tries’ professed faith in free trade. 

A connected issue is the participation of developing countries 
in tendering for award of contracts for executing projects in other 
developing countries. Further, some of the current institutional 
arrangements between a group of developed countries and that of 
developing countries, for example, under the Lome Convention, 
restrict access in this regard to firms of member-States. Such 
restrictive provisions need to be reviewed in the context of the 
accepted need for uatying aid and promoting economic co-operation 
among developing countries. 

All this underscores the need for fully realising the potential 
of collective self-reliance among the non-aligned and other 
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developing countries by imparting vigour and dynamism to the 
Programme for Mutual Economic Co-operation. Collective self- 
reliance is neither a political slogan nor an attempt to substitute 
North-South co-operation. It has a rationale of its own based on 
the complementarities, the surplus resources and skills in the’ deve- 
loping countries that remain to be harnessed and are frequently 
wasted or misdirected. At the same time, collective self reliance is an 
essential] element in the structural re-adjustments necessary in the 
international economy. 


The full potential of collective self-reliance can be realised.only 
if it is pursued in an enlightened manner and is based on a radical 
departure from the basic motivations and features characterising 
North-South relations. Collective self-reliance should also be seen 
as a dynamic process which not only involves the fullest utilisation 
of the existing capacities but also creates new complementarities and 
capacities, forges new links and finds new ways of solving the com- 
mon oe of the developing countries. 


Economic and Technical Co-operation 


National development plans provide the most. useful, if not 
indispensable, basis for identifying complementarities among. the 
non-aligned and developing countries. Therefore, the strengthening 
of the planning process and machinery in our countries can make a 
significant contribution to the promotion of economic and technical 
co-operation amongst us. 


The Colombo Action Programme for Economic Co-operation 
had imparted a new dimension'to the Non-aligned Movement and 
opened a new chapter in its‘history. During the Colombo Summit, 
and soon thereafter, a number of new initiatives were taken and new 
ideas were advanced. These included the Non-aligned Solidarity . 
Fund, Association of Council of Producers’ Associations, Non-aligned 
Information and Research System, the Project Development Fund, 
etc. Unfortunately, in spite of the laudable efforts of the co-ordina- 
tors, most of these and other schemes and proposals included in the 
Action Programme are languishing for lack of political will on the 
part of the member-countries. By far, the greatest contribution that 
the Summit can make to the strength and viability of the Movement 
is to revive its Action Programme for Economic Co-operation. It is 
time for us to demonstrate that collective self-reliance is not just a 
cliche to be used from time to time, but that it can be translated into 
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a concrete time-bound dynamic programme of mutual economic co- 
operation, to the implementation of which we are all committed. 

India has come to this Summit prepared for taking any initia- 
tive that may be needed for revitalising the Action Programme. 
India has already called, at the Fifth UNCTAD, for the launching 
of a new round of tariff negotiations among the developing countries 
and indicated its willingness to participate on the basis of upto 50% 
tariff concessions in such negotiations. Recently, we held a highly 
successful meeting in Delhi of experts from consultancy organisations 
of non-aligned and other developing countries which has made con- 
crete recommendations for setting up a Project Developing Facility. 
I hope that it would be possible for the Summit to take a positive 
decision for the establishment of this facility, which is urgently needed 
for taking full advantage of the existing complementarities among the 
non-aligned countries. 


India’s Offer of Co-operation 


We have also submitted for consideration by the Summit 
Conference a study prepared by a leading consultancy organisation . 
of India on the fullest use of complementarities among non-aligned 
and other developing countries. The scope and extent of possible 
co-operation that is revealed in this study should be an encourage- 
ment and a challenge to all of us. 

We have felt for some time that the hiatus that has prevailed 
between the programmes for economic and technical co-opera- 
tion among developing countries and the actual performance has, 
in large part, been due to inadequate or ineffective instruments 
of enforcement. We, therefore, think that it is important to consider 
the establishment of a small ad-hoc committee at a high political level 
which can monitor the implementation of such programmes. 


The Energy Issue 


I now turn to another issue, namely, energy which is 
of vital concern to most non-aligned and developing countries and 
the solution of which is of critical importance to us all. 
The worst sufferers from the current energy situation have been the 
oil importing developing countries. In the case of India, half of 
our total imports were accounted for by oil. The increase in oil 
prices effected this year imposed an additional burden of about 1.4 
billion dollars. What is more, the non-aligned and developing ~ 
countries are also facing the problem of securing the bare minimum 
levels of supply of oil from the world market in which they have to 
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compete with the developed countries. The present situation has 
seriously undermined our development efforts and made the prospects 
for the future even more uncertain. 

We do not question the right of our friends, members of the 
OPEC, to take steps to obtain just and remunerative prices for their 
raw materials and dispose of their national wealth in a manner they 
deem fit. But, one thing which must be clear to them is that while 
the developed countries have their methods and means of making up 
for what they have to pay, the developing countries have to face a 
critical situation which may bring to a complete standstill their 
development plans. We hope that there is no lack of desire on the 
part of the members of the OPEC to take such steps as may enable us 
to overcome what has become a major impediment to our development. 
We are encouraged by the announcement of the President of Iraq 
to provide relief by converting all surcharges on oil prices from Ist 
June 1979 into interest-free Jong-term loans. We are also encouraged 
by the recent initiatives of the non-aligned countries in this field 
culminating in the unanimous report submitted by the Consultative 
Group which was convened by the Government of Guyana prior to 
this Summit Conference. It should be possible for the Conference to 
take the necessary action towards implementing the major recommen- 
dations of the Group. Itis our humble submission that nothing will 
contribute more to the strength of the Movement and to the collective 
self-reliance of its members than concrete action for mitigating the 
acute sufferings of many of its members. 


Truth Alone Triumphs 

To conclude, we have ground for confidence, and no cause for 
despair about our unity and utility. Our strength in the ultimate 
analysis depends on our political and economic self-reliance and 
adherence to our principles and goals. The odds indeed are heavy 
and the pressures against our Movement continue. But, if we can, 
with maturity and wisdom, act together as we did in dethroning 
colonialism, we can make non-alignment the motor to establishing a 
new world order. 

To be non-aligned is to be aligned with truth, and as our 
national motto confidently proclaims: “Satyameva Jayate—Truth 
Alone Triumphs.” 


IV. Summary of the Havana Declaration 


The heads of state or government expressed their great satis- 
faction af meeting for the first time in Latin America. They said 
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that when the Movement was founded there was only one Latin 
American country, Cuba, among its founding members. Latin 
America, the Declaration adds, has been the scene of a ceaseless 
struggle by its peoples for the achievement of their full’ independence, 
and this has enabled them to play an increasingly dynamic role 
alongside their brothers and sisters in Africa and Asia. 

Meeting in Havana 18 years after its founding, the Declaration 
says, the Movement is aware of its responsibility and its role and 
represents an overwhelming majority of humanity struggling to do 
away with inequality between the developed countries and the deve- 
loping countries; get rid of poverty, hunger, disease and illiteracy; 
and establish a new world order based on justice, equity and peace, 
instead of the present order in which wealth continues to be centered 
in the hands of a few powers. 

‘The preamble also says that liberation will not be complete 
until effective control of natural resources and wealth has been 
guaranteed and independent economic development achieved and until 
the peoples are guaranteed the decent living conditions that they 
deserve. 

The Movement of Non-aligned Countries, the Declaration says, 
represents the hopes and wishes of millions of human beings who 
have been deprived of freedom and the right to decide their own 
destiny. 

This Movement, which was born in the midst of the breakup 
of the colonial system and the liberation struggle of the peoples of 
Africa, Asia, Latin America and other parts of the world ‘and, at 
the height of the cold war, has been an essential factor in the process 
of decolonization—which has led to the achievement of freedom and 
independence for many countries and peoples and the creation of 
dozens of new sovereign states—and in the preservation of world 
peace. i 

The Conference reaffirmed that the essence of the policy of the 
non-aligned is the struggle against imperialism, colonialism, neocolo- 
nialism, racism, apartheid and Zionism; opposition to all forms of. 
foreign occupation and domination, and hegemony; promotion of 
peaceful coexistence among states and non-interference and non-inter- 
vention in the affairs of other countries; establishment of-a 
new international economic order on the basis of equality, respect for 
the inviolability of frontiers; opposition to the use of force and for 
the peaceful resolution of controversies. 

The heads of state or government consider that events of 
recent decades ‘have shown the validity of the principles of non- 
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alignment and, therefore, maintain their commitment to putting these 
principles into practice. 

They also reaffirmed that the criteria for acceptance as members 
must be based on a country’s having adopted an independent policy, 
based on coexistence between states. with different social and 
political systems, and on its not belonging to any multilateral military 
alliance agreed to in the context of the conflicts between the great 
powers. . 

The Conference stated that the policy of non-alignment 
constitutes an important and indispensable factor in the struggle for | 
the freedom and independence, of all the peoples and countries of 
the world, and expressed its thanks to the peace-loving forces for 
their support, declaring its wish to continue collaborating with these 
forces, 

The Declaration says that at the time the 6th Summit was 
taking place in Havana, the world was living in a situation fraught 
with danger, but also full of encouraging possibilities. It adds that 
peace efforts are being stepped up, and solidarity with the peoples 
of Palestine, Cyprus, Panama and of Latin America, Central America 
and the Caribbean is being strengthened. 

The Conference hailed the achievements of Iran and Nicaragua 
in their emancipation, the decision to establish a new international 
economic order, and the growing demand for general and complete 
disarmament. 

The Declaration also states that positive trends come up 
against the resistance of imperialism, colonialism and other reactionary 
and retrogressive forces, and that there are serious threats to the 
process of international detente. 

The Conference noted that the imperialists are continuing their ` 
policy aimed at maintaining their interests in Zimbabwe, South Africa 
and Namibia. | 


Africa 


Concerning the African issues, the Conference stated the follow- 
ing, Upon reviewing the events that have taken place since the 
previous Summit Conference was held, the progress made by the 
struggling African peoples was acknowledged and deep concern was 
voiced over the imperialists’ destabilization plans and aggressions. 
The Conference also stated that the struggle of the African, peoples, 
particularly the struggle in southern Africa, was closely- tied to anti- 
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imperialist and anticolonialist revolution and the development of the 
Movement of Non-aligned Countries. 

The Conference also expressed its gratitude to the socialist 
and Scandinavian countries for their aid to the liberation move- 
ments. . 

The Conference hailed the important initiative of having called 
the Maputo meeting at the ministerial level to examine and analyze 
the situation in southern Africa and endorsed as its own all the 
recommendations adopted at that meeting. All the countries were 
urged to pay special attention to the execution of the Action Plan 
approved in Maputo and later ratified and enlarged by the Coordinat- 
ing Bureau. 

. The heads of state or government congratulated the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity on its 16th year of existence and acknowledged 
the OAU’s importance as an effective instrument to promote 
peace. 
On analyzing the situation in southern Africa, the Conference 
reiterated that the consolidation of the victory achieved by the 
peoples of Angola, Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau, Cape Verde and 
Sao Tome and Principe decisively changed the region’s balance of 
forces. 

The Conference acknowledged with pleasure the Iranian 
Government’s decision to stop selling oi] to South Africa. Also 
deeply acknowledged was Nigeria’s decision to nationalize British 
Petroleum’s oil concessions when the latter failed to comply with 
the oil embargo decreed on the racist regime in Rhodesia and broke 
its promise not to supply oil from the North Sea to South Africa’s 
apartheid regime. 

The heads of state or government hailed the decision taken by 
the Governments of Iran, Grenada and Nicaragua to break their ties 
with the racist apartheid regime. 


The Conference arrived at the conclusion that southern Africa 
is one of the tension spots in international ‘relations and a point 
of confrontation between imperialism and the forces of progress and 
peace. l 

Regarding the so-called internal settlement for Zimbabwe, the 
Conference stated that the fraudulent April 1979 elections made a 
mockery of Zimbabwe’s legitimate goals and were in no waya 
solution. It appealed for greater support from the international 
community, and particularly the Movement of Non-Aligned Coun- 
tries, to the heroic armed struggle being waged by Zimbabwe, led by 
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the Patriotic Front, against the opprobrious, racist and illegal 
Salisbury regime. The Conference pointed out that the armed struggle 
was getting stronger and growing throughout the country. It added 
that the Zimbabwe Patriotic Front was also waging a struggle in the 
political and diplomatic fields. 

The Conference reiterated that Rhodesia continued to be a 
British colony illegally ruled by a gang of racists and traitors. It 
voiced its concern for the manoeuvres of the British Government and 
of certain U.S. Government elements seeking recognition of 
Rhodesia’s illegal regime. 

The Conference likewise took note that at the last meeting in 
Lusaka of the heads of Government of the Commonwealth turned 
down the so-called internal settlement of Zimbabwe and reaffirmed 
their total commitment vis-a-vis the legitimate majority government. It 
emphasized that the outcome of the Lusaka meeting had gained 
neither international acceptance nor recognition as long as Zimbabwe 
did not have a true majority and independent government. The 
Conference voiced its total support for the Patriotic Front and the 
latter’s decision to intensify the armed struggle against Muzorewa’s 
racist and illegal regime. 

It also called for preventing supplies of oil and its byproducts 
from reaching Southern Rhodesia; condemned the lifting of UN 
economic sanctions in cohorts with the Salisbury regime and rejected 
recognition in any form for Rhodesia’s regime. 

The Conference warmly congratulated the Patriotic Front upon 
its admittance as a full-fledged member into the Movement of Non- 
aligned Countries. 

Concerning the issue of Namibia, it strongly condemned the 
South African racist regime for its stubborn refusal to withdraw from 
that territory and reasserted the Namibian people’s right to indepen- 
dence and their territorial integrity. It also reasserted its uncondi- 
tional support for the struggle led by SWAPO as the sole and legiti- 
mate representative of the Namibian people. 

The Conference stated that the racist South African regime’s 
continued illegal occupation of Namibia was an aggression not only 
against the Namibian people but also against all of Africa’s sovereign 
states. 

The Conference strongly denounced the establishment of an 
illegal and arbitrary “National Assembly”, and stated categorically 
that the non-aligned countries would neither recognize nor cooperate 
with this illegal “assembly”. ; 

The Conference firmly rejected South Africa’s manoeuvres aimed 
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at violating Namibia’s territorial integrity through annexation of 
Walvis Bay; legitimizing the electoral farce of December 4, 1978, and 
setting up a neocolonial regime under Pretoria’s control, 

The Conference similarly praised the Namibian people led by 
SWAPO, its sole and legitimate representative, and appealed to all 
progressive forces to immediately increase their material, military and 
financial support for SWAPO so that it may intensify the armed libe- 
ration struggle. Such’aid should cover mainly equipment supplies, 
support for training programmes and support for the Namibian re- 
fugees. 

The heads of state or government voiced their support for the 
programmes calling for humanitarian aid to Namibians sponsored by 
the United Nations, the Organization of African Unity and other 
international organizations. 

The heads of state or government stated that the liberation 
struggle in South Africa had already entered a decisive stage. The 
Pretoria regime had unleashed the most brutal repression by resort- 
ing to criminal and fascist methods aimed at weakening and destroy- 
ing the South African people’s unity. 

The Conference voiced its deep concern for the continued 
economic, military and nuclear cooperation of the imperialist powers, 
particularly the United States, Great Britain, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Israel, with South Affica’s racist regime. 
It resolutely condemned such cooperation that had contributed to 
increasing Pretoria’s war potential, which was part of its industrial 
development plans. 

- The racist regime was challenging world public opinion when it 
pretended to become the defender of the West’s white Christian civili- 
zation and the gendarme of the region’s so-called free world. 

The Conference stated that southern Africa embodied one single 
field of operations in which the South African apartheid regime was 
the central strategic issue. The problems of southern Africa could not 
be dealt with separately for they were politically, militarily and econo- 
mically intertwined. The Conference condemned the racist authori- 
ties’ bantustans programme and rejected the systematic aggression 
against Angola, Botswana; Lesotho, Mozambique, Swaziland and 
Zambia. It also underlined that South Africa had increased its rep- 
ressive designs since Portuguese colonialism was defeated and had 
invaded and systematically attacked Angola to stop it from becoming 
an independent state. 


Broad consideration was given to every form of support and 
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aid for the Front-line states, now acting as a safe rear-guard and 
giving their militant solidarity to the liberation struggle being waged 
by the peoples of southern Africa. 

The Conference reasserted that the Front-line states would not 
now and in the future be alone and it recognized that the material 
and financial support given to these states would in all certainty 
boost their ability to withstand aggression and enable them to effec- 
tively uphold their territorial integrity. 

On the other hand, the Conference voiced deep concern for 
the serious situation prevailing in Western Sahara, and it considerd 
that the ad hoc commission set up by the OAU would succeed in 
bringing about self-determination and independence for the Saharan 
people as soon as possible. It hailed the accord between the Repub- 
lic of Mauritania and the Polisario Front and Mauritania’s de- 
cision to withdraw its forces from the territory of Western Sahara. 
The Conference likewise deplored Morocco’s armed occupation of 
south-western Sahara previously under Mauritania’s control. 

Concerning Mayotte Island, still illegally occupied by France, 
the Conference voiced its active solidarity with the people of the 
Comoro Islands in their legitimate struggle for independence. 

Concerning the Malgache Islands in the Indian Ocean, the Con- 
ference called for their return to the Republic of Malgache from 
which they were arbitrarily separated by the former metropolis. 


The Middle East 


The Conference reaffirmed that the Middle East- situation still 
seriously threatened world peace and security owing to the growing 
possibility of a new war breaking out as a result of Israels decision 
to persist in its policy of aggression, expansionism, and colonial settle- 
ments aided by the United States of America. Such support encou- 
raged Israel to ignore the Palestinian people’s inalienable rights and 
to refuse to withdraw from all the occupied Arab territories, 

It was stated that the Palestinian issue was at the core of the 
Middle East problem and was the fundamental reason for the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. The Palestinian problem and the Middle East ques- 
tion were one and the same problem and there could be no partial 
solution or settlement solely involving one of the parties to the con- 
flict. It was considered that no just peace couid come to the 
region unless it was based on Israel’s total and unconditional with- 
drawal from ali Palestinian and Arab occupied territories and led 
fo the establishment of an independent state in Palestine, 
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The Palestine Liberation Organization was recognized as the 
only legitimate representative of the Palestinian people. 

The Conference took note that the United States’ policy oj 
alignment with Israel implied that the former had taken sides agains! 
the Palestinian people and their inalienable rights. Far from working 
on behalf of peace, the United States was seeking solutions favourable 
to Zionist goals. Hence the Conference condemned U.S. policies 
and schemes in the region. 

The Conference denounced the stand taken by certain countries, 
particularly the United States, that called for continued supplies of 
advanced weaponry to Israel, and it voiced its concern for the 
escalation of Israeli military power, in terms of both conventional 
and nuclear weapons. The-Conference also condemned the coopera- 
tion existing between Israel and South Africa and was grateful for 
the help given by progressive and peace-loving forces. 

The Conference voiced its support for Lebanon’s unity, inde- 
pendence and sovereignty and strongly condemned Israel’s continued 
attacks and aggression in southern Lebanon, where it used highly 
sophisticated planes and armaments supplied by the United States of 
America, killing thousands of innocent women, children and old 
people. À 

The Conference noted with deep concern that, following the 
Camp David agreement between Egypt, Israel and the United States, 
Israel had stepped up its policy calling for the confiscation of Pales- 
_ tintan and occupied Arab territories. The Conference stated that 

the incorporation of Jerusalem under Arab sovereignty was an indis- 
pensable condition for achieving lasting peace. It urged the Security 
Council to meet its responsibility to make Israel subject to the sanc- 
tions provided under Chapter 7 of the Charter. Such measures should 
include the application of all the sanctions deemed necessary, as well 
as the enforcement of an all-out boycott and the exclusion of Israel 
from the international community. 


Latin America and the Caribbean 

Concerning Latin American affairs, the heads of state or 
government noted that Latin America was one of the world’s regions 
that had most suffered aggression at the hands of U.S. and European 
colonialism and neocolonialism. They singled out the admittance of 
four Latin American countries as full-fledged members and the incor- 
poration of a further three as observers. This brings the number of 
Movement members and observers in the region to 24. | 

The Conference condemned the presence of foreign military 
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bases in the Caribbean, like the ones existing in.Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, that threatened the region’s peace and security. It renewed its 
demand for the Government of the United States and other colonial 
powers to return to these countries the inalienable portions of their 
territories occupied against the will of their peoples and to close 
these- bases. 

On the other hand, the Conference voiced its support for the 
anti-colonial struggle of the Caribbean peoples, particularly in Puerto 
Rico, Belize, Guadeloupe, Martinique and French Guiana. 

The Conference condemned every attempt at setting up a so- 
called security force in the Caribbean that would perpetuate the pre- 
sence of the metropolis in the region. 


The Conference reiterated its solidarity with the struggle of the 
Puerto Rican people and their inalienable right to self-determination, 
independence and territorial integrity. It exhorted the U.S. Govern- 
ment to abstain from carrying out any repressive political manoeuvres 
aimed at perpetuating Puerto Rico’s colonial situation. The Con- 
ference congratulated itself on the importance of the victory of the 
unconditional release of the four Puerto Rican political personali- 
ties jailed in the United States for over 25 years. 

The Conference reiterated its support for the right of Belize to 
self-determination. 

It voiced its support for the right of the Republic of Argen- 
tina to exercise sovereignty over the Malyina Islands. It likewise 
supported the Cuban people’s claim over the land occupied by the 
United States in the Guantanamo base and condemned the unjust 
U.S. blockade on the Cuban Revolution. The Conference denoun- 
ced the United States’ hostility, pressures and threats against Cuba, 
which constituted a flagrant violation of the UN Charter and endan- 
gered world peace. The heads of state or government strongly 
condemned the blockade that the U.S. Government was still using to 
try to isolate and destroy the Cuban Revolution and demanded that 
it be immediately and unconditionally lifted. 

The Conference noted with pleasure the coming into force of 
the Panama Canal Treaty. The heads of state or government voiced 
their concern regarding the default ofthe Torrijos-Carter treaties 
on the part of the United States and voiced their hope that they would 
be faithfully adhered to by the United States. 

The Conference hailed the Government of Grenada’s decision 
to join the Movement. It recommended the adoption of measures 
to speed up the reinstatement of democratic rights in Chile. 
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The Conference hailed with satisfaction the victory won by the 
Nicaraguan people and their vanguard, the Sandinista National Libe- 
ration Front (FSLN), and expressed how pleased it was that this 
country had joined the Movement. - 

The Conference warned of the need to implement emergency 
aid programmes for Nicaragua. 

The Conference backed Bolivia's claim to regain an outlet to 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The Conference strongly denounced the growing political, 
economic and military ties between Paraguay and Chile and South 
Africa. It similarly condemned cad ties between Israel and Guatemala 
and El Salvador. 

The Conference voiced its satisfaction over the declaration that 
the Andean Pact countries issued in Havana. 


Other Agreements . 


Another agreement reaffirmed the Movement’s solidarity with 
Cyprus and called for an end to all foreign interference in its internal 
affairs and the immediate and unconditional withdrawal of all foreign 
troops, 

= The Conference hailed Malta’s valiant act of eliminating the 
foreign military bases on its territory. 

The decisions of the 5th Summit to make the Mediterranean a 
zone of peace and cooperation were ratified, and the close relation- 


ship between European security and the Mediterranean was empha- 
sized, 
t- Convinced of the need to strengthen the concept of a peace 


zbne in the Indian Ocean through a collective universal security 
system without alliances, the Conference urged the coastal and 
itttrior states to abstain from participating in military pacts. The 
ékttence of military bases in South Africa and the intensification 
Of ais country’s military activity in the zone were denounced. The 
aisthdntling of foreign military bases in this area was urged and the 
right of all peoples to freely navigate the Indian Ocean was 
téaffitified. 
henitrHe Conference warmly hailed the victory of the pedol of 
hi And?'welcomed their participation in the Movement. 
hued thé Withdrawal of Iran and Pakistan from CENTO. 
The heads of state or government expressed the hope that the 
talks son? theCestablishment of a peace zone in Southeast Asia 
wowldsoontinus. 


The Cöüference asked the countries to respect the right of the 


It also 
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Korean people to peaceful reunification. 

It reaffirmed the right of the people of East Timor, who were 
still under foreign domination, to self-determination. | 

The Conference underlined that, faced with the danger of a 
military confrontation based on the politics of force, the only option 
open to humanity was active peaceful coexistence. It considered the 
rights of peoples to self-determination and independence to be 
included within the application of this principle. It insisted that it is 
impossible to assure peace and security while the arms race continued. 

The Conference regretted the fact that the policy of dividing 
the world into spheres of influence, a policy used for centuries by 
the colonial powers and which caused so much damage to humanity, 
was still being applied by certain powers in an attempt to thwart the 
true independence, especially of those recently emancipated coun- 
tries, and to frustrate the final victory of the national liberation 
movements. 

The Conference welcomed the signing of the agreement bet- 
ween the United States and the Soviet Union on the limitation of 
strategic nuclear weapons. It stressed that the arms race was incom- 
patible with the efforts aimed at establishing a new international 
economic order. l 

It considered the strengthening of the national information 
and mass communications systems indispensable for the establishment 
of a new international order in the sphere of information. It noted 
with satisfaction the important results achieved by the development 
and activities of the press agencies’ pool of non-aligned countries. 

The Conference once again condemned the old metropolises 
that continued to systematically pillage the cultural wealth of the 
African, Asian, Latin American and Caribbean countries. 


Economic Questions 


With respect to economic questions, the Conference concluded 
that new forms of effective negotiations should be sought for the 
establishment of a new international economic order. The heads of 
state or government expressed their deep concern that the present in- 
ternational economic system was not only unjust, but also functioned 
inefficiently, and did not support the process of development of the 
countries. The new international economic order implied a basic 
restructuring of the world economy, which included modifications 
in the world economic patterns of production, consumption and trade; 
the exercise of an effective national control over the utilization of 
natural resources and the restructuring of the international insti- 
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tutions. 

The establishment of a new economic order was one of the most 
important and urgent tasks facing the Non-aligned Movement. 

Deep concern was expressed over the present international 
economic situation, characterized by a sharpening of the world econo- 
mic crisis. They agreed that this crisis was not simply a natural cycli- 
cal phenomenon but a symptom of structural imbalance. The situa- 
tion was aggravated by the fact that, due to structural deficiencies and 
deficiencies in the management of the market economies, inflation 
and monetary disorders were permanent characteristics of the world 


- economy. 


Concern was expressed over the worsening conditions of foreign 
trade in the developing countries; and the protectionist measures 
introduced by certain developed countries were denounced. Concern 
was also expressed over the extraordinary increase in the developing 
countries’ external debt, which, at the end of 1977, was estimated at 
about 300,000 million dollars. | | 

There had been a tendency towards increased interest rates and 
decreased amortization periods on loans, limiting the import capacity 
of the developing countries. The growing deterioration in the balance 
of trade and exchange relations had led to an increase in the deficits 
on current accounts. The increase in loans by multilateral bodies 
had been slight. 


The deteriorating economic situation confronting the develop- 
ing countries was being aggravated and accelerated by the effects of 
the world economic crisis. 

The heads of state or government strongly condemned the 
inflexible positions taken by the majority of the developed countries 
at the Sth UNCTAD. 

The Conference stressed once again -that the prices of basic 
products that the developing countries exported to the developed 
countries had continued to decline or continued to be unsatisfactory, 
while the prices of manufactured and capital goods, food products 
and services that these countries imported from the developed coun- 
tries had increased, resulting in a further deterioration of the ex- 
change relationship. 

The Conference considered it necessary to formulate measures 
to protect the buying power of the income that the developing coun- 
tries received from their exports through the regulation of trade rela- 
tions between developed and developing countries. ; 


The heads of state or government underlined the importance 
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of establishing. a set of principles and norms to control restrictive 
commercial practices, particularly those of the transnational enter- 
prises‘ that had adverse repercussions on the trade and development 
of the developing countries. 

The heads of state or government stressed thatthe inter- 
national energy question should be discussed in the context of 
the world negotiations taking place at the United Nations with 
the participation of all countries. The Conference praised the UN 
decision to convene an international conference on energy sources in 
1981. 
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Export Prospects in Africa 


There has been a significant growth recently in the demand for 
engineering goods and machinery in Africa as a result of its 
rapid industrialization. This offers fresh avenues for India to impro- 
ve its trade with African countries where it is at present exporting 
only 16 per cent of its engineering goods. According to Mr. G. D. 
Shah, Vice-Chairman of the Engineering Export Promotion Council 
(EEPC), India will be exporting engineering goods worth Rs. 130 
crores in 1978-79, Rs. 170 crores in 1979-80 and Rs. 225 crores in 
1980-81 to Africa. 

The table below shows the likely ones of Indian exports to 
- Africa in the next two years ; 


Exports 1977-78 
(crores Rs.) 
East Africa 57.00 
North Africa 40.07 
West & Central Africa 22.97 
Projection 1979-80 — 1980-81 
(crores Rs.) 


East Africa (Kenya, 
Tanzania, Zambia) 53.00 — 63.00 
North Africa (Arab 
Republic of Egypt, 
Libya and Sudan) 65.00 — 84.00 
West and Central 
Africa ( Ghana, 
Nigeria, Zaire ) 24,50 — 31.00 

India can export such engineering goods as industrial castings, 
transformers and switchgear, printing machinery, oi! mill machinery, 
general hardware, bicycle parts, textile machinery, and ‘spare parts 
for tractors. 

To promote exports, the EEPC will be sending two high- 
powered delegations to Africa. The first delegation will visit 
Kenya, Tanzania, Zambia, Mozambique and Uganda. It will try to 
resolve, at the highest level, any bottlenecks that may have been 
affecting the export-import trade, explore the possibilities of export- 
ing new engineering items and of increasing collaboration with and 
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participation in African projects. 

The second delegation will visit West African countries: Liberia, 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone and Senegal. It is hoped that the two delega- 
tions will pave the way for increased trade with African countries. 
The EEPC also plans to organise engineering exhibitions in Africa. 


Indian Technical Aid for Egypt l 


India has been approached by Egypt for technical assistance for 
its nuclear energy development programme, specifically in the fields 
of sea water corrosion and mechanical metallurgy. 

At the end of July 1979, during the visit of Mr. P. Ramachan- 
daran, former Energy Minister, to Cairo several areas of cooperation, 
including rural electrification, were discussed. A protocol incorpora- 
ting details of the assistance India would be giving to Egypt was sign- 
ed. The Egyptian Government proposed to send four engineers for 
training at the Central Power Research Institute. 

India and Egypt had signed in January last year a protocol for 
setting up a joint working group on energy. Solar energy and 
rural electrification were the two major areas selected by the working 
group. Egypt has shown interest in joint ventures like transmission 
towers, high-voltage switch-gear and insulation, It also expects more 
help in the maintenance of its thermal power plants. 


Greater Cooperation with Libya 

The question of expanding Indo-Libyan cooperation was discu- 
' ssed between the Libyan Minister of Electricity, Mr. Juma-El-Arbash, 
and the Indian Minister for Finaùce, Mr. H.N. Bahuguna. A joint 
protocol on the scope of economic, industrial, scientific and technical 
collaboration between the two countries was signed at the conclusion 
- of the second session of the Indo-Libyan Joint Commission. 

With new proposals in the pipeline and those already contrac- 
ted, the cost of Indian projects in Libya will exceed Rs. 2,000 crores. 
Under the protocol, Indian firms will negotiate the construc- 
tion of power stations of the value of Rs. 100 crores, The 
Indian Railway Construction Corporation Ltd. (RCON) and Rail 
India Technical and Economic Services (RITES) will be awarded 
several Libyan railway projects. 

The National Building Construction Corporation (NBCC) will 
be given a contract for a Rs. 42-crore housing project in Libya and 
will build jointly with the Hindustan Steel Construction Ltd., two 
hotels and some schools. 

Participation by Indian firms in larger projects in Libya has 
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been made possible by a separate bilateral agreement on avoidance of 
double taxation, which was also signed at the conclusion of the Joint 
Commission meeting. Tax concessions will be offered to Indian 
enterprises in Libya, Indian personnel and to Indian air and shipp- 
ing enterprises in that country. 


Indo-British Talks on Rhodesia-Zimbabwe 


On 2 July 1979, India’s former Prime Minister, Morarji Desai, 
had “‘frank and valuable consultations” with Lord Carrington, British 
Foreign Secretary, on the Rhodesian question. Lord Carrington, 
who had arrived in New Delhi on a two-day visit, also had a 
talk with Atal Bihari Vajpayee, former Minister for External Affairs. 
Mr. Desai and Lord Carrington during their 70-minute talks stated 
their respective positions on the Zimbabwe - Rhodesian issue. How- 
ever, the differences of opinion between them could not be nar- 
rowed. 


India’s Stand at Commonwealth Meet 


S. N. Mishra, India’s External Affairs Minister, declared 
in his speech on the second day of the Commonwealth Sum- 
mit Conference in Lusaka in August that India “remains steadfast” 
to its policy of support to the struggle against colonialism and 
racialism. During the closed-door session of the Conference debat- 
ing the Zimbabwe - Rhodesian issue, he observed that “this is a 
vibrant policy which continues”. He clarified that India would 
always subscribe to the concept of majority rule in Rhodesia and 
that “there should be no scope for different interpretations about 
what the majority rule means”. He suggested that the Common- 
wealth Committee on Southern Africa based in London should be 
strengthened so that it could play an effective role on this issue. 

Mr. Mishra said: “My Government is determined to continue 
its moral, material, political and diplomatic support to “this princi- 
pled struggle against racism and true democracy for southern African 
liberation movements”. He emphasised that any settlement of the 
problem must have the acceptance of the Patriotic Front. 


Indo-Zambian Accord 


At the opening of the International Executive of the Common- 
wealth Press Union, President Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia, in his 
reply to a question on Indo-Zambian relations, said India was fully 
entitled to propose a candidate, or suggest guidelines, for the 
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appointment of, the Commonwealth Secretary-General. 

At a meeting between President Kaunda and the Indian Foreign 
Minister on 7 August, arranged mainly at the initiative of the 
Indian High Commissioner in Zambia, the former agreed to circulate 
among the 41 members of the Commonwealth the exchange of let- 
ters and other correspondence between India and Zambia on this 
subject and to elicit their opinions on the suggestion made by 
India. 


ANC Lauds India’s Role 

In a message of greeting to Indian Prime Minisfer Charan Singh 
the Chief Representative of the African National Congress of South 
Africa (Asian Mission), S. Molifi, has lauded India’s role in the anti- 
colonial and anti-racial struggle in southern Africa. He said the 
freedom-loving people of South Africa “know that in India they have 
a time-tested and reliable friend.” India’s unwavering support to the 
South African freedom struggle was reflected in the pursuance of its 
anti-colonialist and anti-racial policies at the United Nations, in the 
non-aligned movement and at other world forums. 


Indian knowhow for Nigeria 


India has agreed to provide technological knowhow for the 
establishment and operation of a Rs. 100-crore paper mill in Nigeria 
_ under a Contract which will initially last five years. The mill will be 
one of the biggest in Africa. India had earlier helped Nigeria set up 
a paper complex at Hebba. 
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AFRICA IN THE 1980's: A Review Article 


IKE Gaul, this book* is divided into three parts; the .work is a 
part of the Council on Foreign Relations’ ‘1980s Project”. 
The emphases have been divided between four authors: Colin Legum 
delineates and analyses the ethnic aspects and their integrative or 
disintegrative features; I. William Zartman attempts to study the 
aspect of scarce resource management and to link up the economies 
of it with the (obverse) political aspects; Steven Langdon and Lynn 
K. Mytelka focus their joint attention to study what seems to us a 
more basic issue—namely, how already extant and plentiful resources 
can be controlled and utilized for a more relevant pattern of African 
development. To an extent the Zartman view of scarcity can be 
reconciled with the more standard aspect of scarcity if one is prepar- 
ed to focus on the qualitative aspects of resources and their manage- 
ment. Synoptically, resources which, if exported in their primary 
state, may lead to ‘enclave’ patterns of “development”, would—in 
contrast—be the basis for actual development if they are utilized in 
the internal value-adding process. Given, however, that development 
requires complementary resources, indeed raw materials are not 
enough; and, to this extent as long as, say, either infrastructurally or 
labour-skill-wise, the nation states in Africa—either singly or jointly 
—Jack, there will be scarcity in utilization if not in availability. 

The sections by Legum and Zartman are, in focus, largely 
intra-African; however, and especially in the instance of Zartman, 
the extra-African aspects are sought to be woven in whenever it is 
assessed that a purely autochthonous analysis might lead one astray. 

The Langdon-Mytelka chapters are avowedly global in context 
and succeed in isolating various bits of relevant information. Not all 
the information is entirely new though, in a few instances, its 
presentation is original format; what is rather unusual 1s the emphasis 
accorded to delinking from the international context. We should like 
to elaborate on this, further on. 

Our method shall be to sift the political economy which inheres 
in the analyses of Sections two and three of the book, that is, the 
sections by Zartman together with the one by Langdon and Mytelka. 

* Africa in the 1980’s~A Continent in Crisis. (Eds) Colin Legum, I. William 


Zartman, Steven Langdon and Lynn K. Mytelka. 1980’s Project. Council on 
Foreign Relations, McGraw Hill Book Co. (New York), $4. 
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As already hinted above, Zartman (p. 70) includes organization 
and skills to augment his definition of resources. Lynn and Mytelka 
(pp. 136-7), supplying the historical aspect, suggest that the systems 
of (i) a settler colony, or (ii) an economy based on peasant cash- 
cropping prevented the advent of skill-formation and diversification. 
High labour turnover and disincentive wages complete the record of 
stagnation and the production for export markets. Lynn and 
Mytelka go even further (pp. 160-65) and analyse the dynamics of 
commodity production and export, spanning also the post-colonial 
period. Apart from countries which attempted to reverse the falls in 
their export receipts (on account of falling prices) by increased sup- 
plies of exports, Lynn and Mytelka isolate who other types. There 
are those countries which decided to shift to newer cash commodities. 
with a better prospect (Tanzania and cashews [p. 163]) and those that 
discovered the importance of newly found mineral resources, 

Yet, international terms-of-trade downtrends and absolute 
revenue losses ensured that primary production “could not provide 
the rapid income advances that intermediate bourgeoisies needed to 
finance both their own embourgeoisement and some significant 
increase in mass living standards” (p. 163), this resulting in political 
instability. 

If not primary exports as the vehicle for development, then 
what? The Lynn and Mytelka paper suggests the exports of manu- 
factures and gives cogent reasons why this should be so (pp. 200-4). 
They however also adduce reasons why such ventures are almost 
certain to be nipped in the bud; amongst these are 1) developed ‘coun- 
tries are going to fight against market penetration by the newly 
industrializing lands, ii) the usual MNC linkages are primarily to 
induce vertical linkages, not horizontal ones, and, ili) with developed 
markets closed to them, and a “minimum scale” requirement— 
imposed by technology—the inability to domestically attain that 
scale will spell frustration. 

There is.indeed a considerable body of literature—especially in 
the Japanese context— on the manners and modalities of ‘‘adjustment 
assistance’ and infant technology nurturing. And, in this context it 
is perhaps arguable that Lynn and Mytelka make two unstated 
assumptions to vindicate their pessimism. One is that the African 
states can’t rid themselves of the MNC’s and still survive. Once they 
are no longer in place, the choice of technology becomes, divorced 
from external profitabilities, the purview of the Africans themselves. 
Secondly, the necessity for external markets arises only when advanc- 
ed techniques of production dictate larger scales of market to enable 
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attainment of break-even points. Equally, however, market size 
may—and, in our opinion should—dictate techniques. That would 
lead to a larger degree of (welcome) self-reliance and to faster rises 
in standards of living since simpler techniques enable simpler costs of 
production and prices. (In context, the authors have already noted 
the excesses of infant-industry pricing policies jn the initial stages, and 
their irrelevance to development [p. 166]). 


In sum, in the absence of ‘adjustment assistance restructuring” 
in developed market economies— with its attendant promise of scale 
increases—the African countries should avoid the chimerical benefits 
conferred by advanced techniques requiring large scales and markets, 
and, if the allure of such techniques is too strong, should move 
toward regional markets based. on regional specializations.!' The 
implications of this somewhat draconian delinking with the interna- 
tional marketplace might have been delved, with profit, by the 
authors. The benign implications from the points of view of (i) the 
industry-agriculture terms-of-trade, (ii) the phenomenon of rural- 
urban migration consequent upon massive differentials in wages, and 
(iii) the diffusion—via greater employment spreads-—of the learning 
phenomena attendant upon industrial employment, are the points 
that needed further delving. 

Mazrui once, in the context of Pan-African politics, had com- 
mented on Cart’s distinction between “nationality” and ‘self-determi- 
nation”. “The principle of nationality tended to be one of ‘dis- 
integration’ whereas ‘self-determination’ did not necessarily 
entail that’’.2  Self-determination has largely been sacrificed in 
favour of territorial independence, creating a vulnerable fragmenta- 
tion. So, when Zartman predicts a lessening of foreign influence 
and the development of indigenous values (p. 71) we may wonder 
about the scale on the basis of which this development is to occur. 
Either the developed countries implement the /Jaissez-faire they orally 
espouse, or the Africans attain the scale of ‘“‘self-determination’”’ to 
enable them to delink with no hardship, The final choice is yet 


1. A suggestion also advanced, albeit in passing, by Colin Leys in 
Underdevelopment in Kenva (London, 1975), p. 16. 

2. Ali Mazrui, Towards a Pax Africana (London, 1967), pp. 171-72. 

3. A related point is also made by Mazrui in the context of the UN, 
and Foreign Aid witbout a neo-colonial aura; this would, he assesses, increase 
dependence on ‘‘outsiders”’ since “fears” of dependence would be less. “The 
UN might also be the most effective instrument for depriving the cause of 
African federalism of the unifying ‘services of neo-colonial fears.” The UN, 
therefore, is not merely a unifying and/or a liberating, factor in Africa; Tbid., 


p. 172. 
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another methcd of development based on a paradigm which accords 
with the fragmented nature of African “nations”. In this context, 
one can. only hope that the Freedom and Unity objectives of 
Tanganyika (now Tanzania) together with the Charter. of Casablanca 
pledge to its signatories, to “promote the triumph of liberty all over 
Africa and to achieve unity,” ate not any longer just held as prono- 
uncements. In this context ıt would be appropriate to cite Zartman’s 
“final question” (p. 104) on the structure of the external relations of 
Africa and the conditions of change. Zartman anticipates a delink- 
age with the “North” more in the 1980's (p. 107), and the only basis 
this can be founded in, one may argue, is internal unity of a substan- 
tive and pervasive sort. It is our view that the EEC has, externally, 
catalysed this unity—to a greater degree than the OAU did—by the 
expedient of putting the Anglo- and the Franco-phone Africans, with 
yet others, on the other side of the bargaining table for the Lome I 
Convention, in 1974, at Kingston. 

The Langdon and Mytelka assessment of the Lome Convention 
(pp. 194 et. seq.) is balanced and, in their judgements about EEC 
motives, very sound. What, however, they tend to overlook is the 
extra-economic implication of the Convention. After 1974, the 
isolation that persisted between the nation-states of Africa—and 
especially the one between the Anglo- and the Franco-phone blocs— 
was progressively broken in two stages ; (i) the negotiations generated 
a collusion of these states since their objectives were largely similar 
(albeit not identical), and (ii) metropolitan loyalties—with a crystal- 
lized pattern of bilateralism—-were watered down and relations 
extended to the entirety of the nine Common Market states in 
Europe. So, if the UN in its benevolence induced liberty but reduced 
unity, the EEC induced unity—not, however, out of intentions that 
are entirely blameless, but indirectly. And, it is precisely this which 
the UN Economic Commission for Africa perhaps overlooked, when 
they expressed fears about the Association with the EEC, in anticipat- 
ing the “‘...danger that the Associated African countries might prefer 


the short run advantages of tariff-concessions from the EEC to the | 


long term advantages of industrial expansion’’.* Fears, that is, of 
long term dependency.’ 

It is perhaps appropriate, at-this stage, to observe that the idea 
suggested above, that the EEC has indirectly laid the foundations of 
aneconomic unity amongst the African nations, is essentially a 

4. Mazrui, n. 2, p. 90. 

5. Fora comprehensive marshalling of facts in this context, See, I. 
Wallerstein, Africa, the Politics of Unity (London ,1967), especially pp. 130-39. 
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necessary—i.¢., not a sufficient—condition for such unity to occur. 
Langdon and Mytelka express reservations about the “dynamics of 
asomi-led decolonization” (p. 152), and the co-option of the bour- 
geOisie, in the post-independence states. into the international struc- 
ture of exploitation. It should, however*, not be overlooked that 
matters are still in a flux and that there do exist states in Africa where 
indications refute the basis for the above fears. The authors, for 
instance, are aware that Kenya is different (p. 146). 

Langdon and Mytelka have a section on the historical for- 
mation of the dependent natures of the African economies. They 
emphasize the structural changes induced in Africa to better service 
the European industrial revoluti6n (pp. 131-33). The questions of 
raw materials and induced cash-cropping are discussed, and later, the 
creation of export enclaves which, in the longer run, hindered the 
formation of industrial ventures within. Their analysis of the 
restrictions attendant upon trade and traders, and how these prevent- 
ed the emergence of a full-fledged capitalist class amongst the 
Africans, is interesting (pp. 143-49 and 175-76). 

The future shall be mapped out by the movement of a few 
critical matters; these are, roughly, 

(i) The question of African solidarity; 
(ii) The question of the sort of developmental paradigm chosen 
© by the Africans; this, of course, will vary according as 
whether they remain—in Carr’s definition (supra)—as 
“nations” or become a “‘self-determined”’ entity spanning 
the continent (or, at least, economically viable, and compli- 
mentary, parts of the continent); and 
(ili) how—or, whether—redistribution occurs with growth, and, 
together they result in “development”. 

Zartman delves the aspect of African solidarity and is optimistic. 
Lessening of foreign influence and the evolution of indigenous values 
are predicted (p. 71), complementarity and cooperation—amongst the 
various regional groupings — envisaged (p. 99) and the success of the 
concept of subregionality is considered high (p. 104 and pp. 112-13). 

It is indeed interesting to note that whereas Zartman tends to 
analyze regional integrative schemes as presenting “a positive-sum 

6. To an extent this sort of dynamic is, however, more applicable to 
the Latin American countries, as the works by Andre Gunder Frank tend to 
show. The extent to which this ‘comprador’ element has pervaded Africa is not 
yet precisely known, though Leys (Refer n. 1.) and Shivji (Issa G. Shivji, Class 
Struggles in Tanzania, New York, 1976) have concentrated their attention on 


Kenya and Tanzania (respectively). They too demonstrate embourgeojesment 
__ but of a nature somewhal different from Latin America, 
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situation” (p. 104) (from the game theoretic aspect), Langdon and 
Mytelka, in their—-somewhat deeper — analysis class this in the context 
of a more competitive type of venture, (i.e., more akin to a zero-sum 
game). Thus, they say of the contemporary crisis of regional integ- 
ration in Africa that though it is not ‘‘a purely nationalistic affair in 
which states are pitted against each other in conflicts over the 
interstate distribution of the gains from integration” (p. 178), yet, 
interstate conflicts are inevitable and a “reflection of more funda- 
mental problems that are associated with the distribution of gains 
between national and international capital as the MNC seeks to 
structure not only national but also regional markets around its own 
needs and interests’? (pp. 178-79). Langdon and Mytelka permit 
themselves a deeper study, especially, of the strategies of the MNC’s 
and isolate two points worthy of. emphatic note in the context 
of the regional developmental analysis of the African states; these are: 
(i) the discriminating monopoly effectively practised by the MNC’s in 
the presence of African fragmentation, and (ii) the fostering of 
vertical integration in contradistinction to horizontal.” They convin- 
cingly demonstrate that the objectives being pursued in these states 
stem not from their developmental needs, but from the requirements 
of the MNC’s. They conclude (pp. 188-91) that delinking is of the 
essence, 

Delinking, however, from the international market can occur 
without prejudicing development, only if, simultaneously, regional 
linkages or—better yet—continental linkages are furthar fostered. 
And here, we are liable to lament, with Wallerstein, that although the 
Continent appears to promote “‘unity as an alliance”, yet there is a 
singular lack of the longer term “unity as a movement”’.® Wallerstein 
also analyzes the dynamics which inhere in the African regional 
associations? and tends to find that though, in the shorter term, 
alliances grow, yet, in the longer run, ‘“‘self-determination’’—or, 
unity as a movement—is subordinated to the “nation” or, to unity as 
an alliance.1° The transitory nature of the latter precludes the attain- 


7. They perhaps have inFmind the idea of joint regional development 
through intra-industry trade. Whereas one aspect of international trade theory 
deals with comparative advantage statistically and analyses inter-industry trade, 
more relevant for developing region is a dynamical comparative advantage 
created on the basis of intra-industry specialization. 


8. Immanuel Wallerstein, Africa: The Politics of Unity (London, 1967), 
pp. 112-113. His account is searching and can still be very rewardingly read. 
Emphasis, in our context, should be accorded to chapters VII and VIH. 

9. Ibid, pp. 118-19 and 126-28. 

10. See also ina related context, W. Ziemann and M. Lanzendorfer, “The 


State in Peripheral Societies”, The Socialist Register (London 1977), especially 
pp. 154 et. seq. 
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ment of either the geographical or the temporal scales, needed for 
development. 

When, for instance, Zartman predicts the gradual disappearance 
of the OAU (p. 99), and the rise of subregional organizations he 
perhaps does not adequately consider that to maintain development 
targets—however modest—“‘region”’ will have to look more often to 
external sources than if the OAU itself became the economic region. 
Further, regionalism apart, the OAU is not really exhibiting signs of 
dotage, as its interactions with the ECA demonstrate fairly well. 

On the. question, now, of the type of developmental pattern 
already, or, to be chosen by the African states, and, especially on the 
technological aspect, one can only perhaps aver that the answer 
depends on the size of the region, as it evolves. This; of course, 
includes inter-regional political linkages—in turn dependent on the 
domestic political. structures—~and an assessment, in turn, as to how 
these linkages are likely to develop. 

Langdon and Mytelka are quite forthright in their analysis of 
how the MNC’s are deriving advantages out of regions (pp. 165 et. 
seq). The effects of MNC technology on society are also briefly 
considered (pp. 175-76). 

The choices may, in fact, be said to be fairly ET EE 
one might consider Pan-Africanism, in which case, this would create 
large areas and scales for all economic operations, leading to “a , 
movement of integration”; alternatively, one might consider the 
continued existence of nation-states with the corresponding 
shortage of independent self-determination. This latter would re- 
quire labour-absorbing capital labour ratios of a low order. Zartman 
envisages this: to be the prevalent metier and, therefore, advocates 
low capital labour ratios for industry, taking population growth- as 
exogenously given (p. 75 and p. 81, in the agricuture-emphasis 
context). | 

Thirdly, of course, one may have a case of continuing ‘“depen- 
dent development”, where an African lack of integration does no 
disservice as far as technological choices are concerned. The contri- 
bution of the Franco-phone states seems,” in this context, quite sub- 
stantial. It is also a fact that during the colonial era, the French had a 
deeper liasion with their colonies than any other nation in Europe. 

11. For a definitive discussion, See, Zdenek Cervenka, The Unfinished — 
Quest for Unity (London 1978), Ch. X. 
12. See, Ali A. Mazrui’s recent Africa’s International Relations (Hemp 


mann, London, 1977), pp. 78 et. seq. 
13. Ibid., p.111. 
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An additional aspect is that of the nature of “integration” 
practised by the metropolitan, powers; this was largely “vertical”, 
and accordingly, any attempt to integrate the African economies in 
the current will lead to a large number of adjustments and agree- 
ments. Otherwise there will occur a continent-wide spanning of 
excess-capacity infant industries, or irrelevant basic industries: devoid 
of their earstwhile metropolitan “finishing” process-linkages. 

The crux, therefore, lies in the freedom to choose which 
emphasis one would like to accord one’s developmental dynamic. 
And the foundation of this freedom is inherent in scale—both in 
' place as well-as in time (i.e. certainty). - 

Now we come to the final question, that of redistribution with . 
growth. Zartman (pp. 80-83 and pp. 97-98) treats this question and 
_draws somewhat pessimistic conclusions from the point of view of 
equality. Langdon and Mytelka, too, discern “‘under-development”’ 
(pp. 124 et. seq. and passim). The potential dangers of inegalitarian 
development need not be stressed and, one would also tend to 
question whether.“‘development” can be — in essence —disjunct from 
redistributive measures. It is also, however, sadly true that indus- 
trial growth (sic) on the basis of restricted regions—and its 
concomitant of foreign linkages—results inevitably in burgeoning 
inequalities.15 , 

Conclusion 

= Since the book is about the 1980’s the authors are justified in 
extrapolating recent dynamical trends and basing their conclusions on 
these. | . : 

There exist, however, “‘learning’’ phenomena, and extraneous 
catalytic agents beyond the ken of current analyses. These agents 
may be external!® or autochthonous. It is only if one heroically 
abstracts from these adaptive processes, that extrapolations of the 


+ 


‘14. Fora somewhat historical cataloguing of the attainments of economic 
coordination, emphasising mainly the sustained lack of a collective will, see 
Arnold Rivkin’s, Nation Building in Africa (New Jersey, 1969), chapter 10. 
Anticipating, as he does, continued fragmentation, he advocates agriculture and 
small-scale in industry, as do Bauer & Yamey (P.T. Bauer and B.S. Yamey, 
The Economics of Underdeveloped Countries (London) and P.T. Bauer, West 
African Trade: A Study of Competition, Oligopoly, Monopoly in a Changing 
Market. . 

15 In context, See, Colin Leys, Underdevelopment in Kenya (London, 
1975); and W. Ziemann and M. Lanzendorfer, n. 10, pp. 144-45. 

16 The dynamics of the OAU, catalysed (in especial regard of the 
Lome Convention) by external conditions, is an instance. See President Mobutu 
Sese Seko’s speech in Cervenka, n. 11, pp. 186-7. 
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70’s into the 80’s can be attempted. 

The four authors are, in the main, pessimistic since they ~~- 
appear not to consider the recent developments in the context ofa 
global African unity. But they are pleasantly «aware that unity is 
the sine qua non. | 

S.K. MITRA 


GABRIEL WARBURG, Islam, Nationalism and Communism in a 
Traditional Society: The Case of Sudan. Frank Cass (London). 
1978.” pp. xi-+253. 


RECENT developments in some of the predominantly Islamic | 

countries bring forth the role of religion in politics and also 
highlight the importance religion ‘has acquired in an Islamic 
polity. Islamic revivalism in the Afro-Arab countries has, in- 
a way, changed the complexion of national and international 
politics. 

The book under review: describes the overwhelming impact of 
Islam on ‘Sudanese society and politics since the emergence of 
the Sudanese polity. It also examines the interaction of religious 
forces with those of the nationalistic and communistic groups. In 
the case of the Sudan, it is no doubt true that Islam has been playing 
a determined role in politics, But the geographical and social com- ' 
position is peculiar in the case of the Sudan. While its northern part 
is predominantly Arabic-speaking and Islamic, the southern 
Sudan is still pagan and tribal, wherein the missionary influence 
prevails. Attempts to bring South Sudan into the national stream 
have just begun. ) 

The book is divided aay into two parts. The Introductory 
Chapter serves as a backdrop to the development of a modern Sudan 
wherein the author deals with the social, tribal and political setting. 
In the first part, the author details the emergence of sectarian poli- 
tics in the Sudan during the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium period. 
It has been an established fact of Sudanese political history that the 
political scenario has centred around the two pre-dominant. Tarigas, 
namely the Khatmiyyas and the Ansars. The roots of sectarian 
beliefs had been deeply entrenched in the Sudanese society and 
therefore attempts to encourage the growth of the non-sectarian Suda- 
nese class met with utter failure. This shows the importance and ` 
predominant role the religious factor has in the Sudanese polity. 

17 Seo the interview with William Demas, President of the Caribbean 


Development Bank, in The Courter: ACP-EEC (Brussels) September-October 
1979, No. 57, p. 14. 
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The author extensively deals with the interplay of various forces . 
which led to the formation of political parties on sectarian lines. > 
He devotes a full chapter to the evolution of the Umma party. 

In Chapter II of Part I, the author examines the role of Sayyed 
Ismail-el-Azhari (the first Prime Minister of independent Sudan and 
an eminent political figure of Sudanese politics) in the struggle for 
independence. Herein, the author also assesses the reasons for the 
entrenchment of sectarianism in the first generation Sudanese poli- 
tics headed by Ismail-el-Azhari. And further he evaluates the 
attempts on the part of Azhari to break loose the sectarian knot on 
the political and educated elite, to evolve a non-sectarian secular 
group. But Azhari failed in his attempt as, on every crucial issue, 
the grand old men of the two Tariqgas had their decisive say. 

Part II of the book relates to the development of Communism 
in the Sudan. Itis pertinent to point out here that the Sudanese 
Communist Party (SCP) was considered one of the strongest and 
best organized communist parties inthe region. ft is also interesting 
to examine the emergence of a political force, diametrically opposed 
to religion, which thrived to become a viable political group. 
It was the only political group to arise as an independent institution 
out of a sectarian setting. The author makes a historical survey of the 
emergence of the SCP on the Sudanese scene since mid-1940. Further, 
he examines the ideological framework of the SCP with regard to four 
important aspects of Sudanese polity, namely its attitude towards 
Egypt and the Arab world, its attitude towards Islam and sectarian 
tendencies, the problem of South Sudan and its attitude towards 
military coups, which ultimately led to the split in the party in 
1970. " | 
In his Conclusion, the author opines that “the prospects of 
Communism in the Sudan do not seem too bright” (p. 167); and the 
heyday of Communism in the country has passed. He seems to be 
correct in his assessment, if given the present political scene in the 
Sudan. In the foreseeable future also, the revival of the Communist 
Party in the Sudanese polity seems a remote possibility. 

The book also contains important documents of the SCP, which 
throw more light on its.attitude on current problems besetting the 
Sudan. 

Though the book isa work well done, as itis executed with 
detail and scholarship, it has certain limitations. Firstly, it would 
have been better had the author also examined the elements of 
Muslim Brotherhood in the Sudanese context, Secondly, the role 
of the SCP during the Abbud regime was quite significant, but has 
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not been dealt with properly. And lastly, it would have been useful. 
if the author had covered the important developments in the mid- 
1970’s as the book was published only in 1978. Despite these 
lacunae, it is, of course, a valuable addition to the growing literature 
on modern Sudan. | 

V.K.H. JAMBHOLKAR 


JANNIK BOESEN, Birgit Storgard Madsen, and Tony Moody, 
Ujamma—Socialism from Above. Scandinavian Institute of African 
Studies Studies (Uppsala). 1977, pp. 183. 


TANZANIA, under the dynamic leadership of President Julius 

K. Nyerere, is experimenting with its own brand of Socialism 
called Ujamma. Whatever may be its traditional connotation, Ujamma, 
as evolved by President Nyerere and as developed in actual practice, 
is now understood to largely mean the contemporary Tanzanian 
socialist ideology and policies with a strong emphasis on state-con- 
trolled or collective production. One central aspect of Tanzania’s 
Socialism is its heavy emphasis on socialist rural development expres- 
sed through another Kiswahili expression, Ujamma vijijini. This ex- 
pression stands for the transformation of rural Tanzania into socialist 
communities where all political and economic activities, especially 
production, are collectively organized. Under this concept there is 
particular emphasis upon the development of the largest sector of the 
economy, agriculture, and on reduction of inequalities between this 
sector and the rest of society. Nyerere firmly believes that a Socia- 
list society, as he contemplates it, cannot be brought into being un- 
less two conditions are met. Firstly, there should be proper institu- 


- tions adapted to the needs of a Socialist society; secondly, people 


should have a socialist attitude of mind. 
The ideology of Ujamma,no doubt, stresses the elimination of 


. all exploitation of man by man and recognizes the right of everybody 


`y 


to a fair share of the material and social benefits of the comr unity, 
but it does not see socialist development in the African context basi- 
cally asa matter of class interests and class struggle which w 7'4 
reserve the socialist ideology for the exploited class only. The U,amn, 
ideology also does not recognize any need for a revolutionary part, 
exclusively devoted to the interests of the exploited class. The princi- 
pal instrument to achieve the Ujamma brand of Socialisnr«suould be 
a single national party of the whole people. 

Although, even at the theoretical level a policy may be open to 
a lot of criticism from diverse angles, yet I believe a final judgement 
can be pronounced upon a policy only after assessing the results of its 
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implementation. Several scholars the world over, including some 
students and menivers of the staff of the University of Dar-es-Salaam, 
have already: c carried. out investigations into various aspects of 
Ujamma as implemented in Tanzania. Some of these studies have 
already-been published. The book under review also presents a field 
study of the results of the implementation of Ujamma policy. The 


| study waz carried out in the West Lake Region of Tanzania, between 


| 


w 
i 
| 


: June 1970 and August 1972, It is the work ofa team of scholars each 
‘representing a different > discipline—economics, anthropology and 
| political science. The three scholars took great pains to collect ali 
\ necessary material, facts and figures for their study so thai they could 
| arrive at correct conclusions about the Ujamma policy as implemen- 
‘ted in Tanzania. Thisis evident from the fact that théy worked at 
al levels of development in the Region, as well as, with individuals 
i connected with the overall national development’ of Tanzania besides 


', also staying in a Number of Ujanzna villages as “participant obser- 


é 
F 


vers’. They also collected a lot of information tbrougi á question- 
naire as weli as from Government files, besides.. holding discussions 
with people at all levels. és 
‘The book is divided into three parts. Part I-Gescribes the ideo- 
logy of Ujanuna in detail, It also describes the Wet Lake Region 
where the study was carried out. The authors have dealt with the 
“socio-economic development of the region in detaj] and this heips the 
reader to understand the issues dealt with in the other parts of the 
book. In Part lof the book, the authors discuss the basic issues _ 
jnvélved in the Ujamma experiences within’ the framework of the 
` official Ujamma ideology in Tanzania. Part MI of the book relates 
` the Ujamma experiences in the West Lake Region to the socio- 
X economic conditions prevailing in it as part of the political economy 
' of Tanzania asa whole. The dominating economic structures, inter-. 
_ nal as well as external, and social classes are here seen as the deter- 
‘mining factors in the country’s development and as decisive instru- 
‘ents in the choice of concrete political tactics. | 
"The scheme of the book, as presented above is indeed very 
„d. There is no confusion in the mind of the reader when he goes 
_yaugh the three parts of the book. However, surprising though it 


' may appear, confusion is caused by the Preface where the authors 


_ describe what the book is all about. In the very first sentence the 
authors say that “this book presents some of the results of a research 
3 tudy relating to development problems in the West Lake Region of 
~'anzania...” Then they say, “But essentially this book is about the 
 Hitial, and original Socialist experiment of . Tanzania, known widely 
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as Ujamma, as it worked originally under the principles of gradual 
and voluntary socialist transformation?" In the- very next sentence 
_the authors say that the book is about “the stages of implementation, ` 

evolution and achievement and about: the place that it occupied In 
the wider context of Tanzania’s-re sie in’ the world economy and in 
- Tanzania’s development objectives.. Not being satisfied with.this, the 
authors go on.to say that the baok i is ‘also’about “some of the short- 
comings experienced in practice, and about the real difficulties and 
about the obstacles to progress”. All this causes a lot of coniusion: 
After going through the Preface one is hardly’ sure of what the book 
is precisely about, Obviously the authors had. many objectives in - 
mind while undertdking the study in hand but the way in which these — 
objectives have- been spelled out in the Preface is not satisfactory. 
There should have been a whole chapter devoted to the statement of 
otjectives instead of mMeorporatng them in a confused manner in the ; 
Preface. 


‘ Aciother drawback. of the book is that there is no rr devo-. 
ted to the ‘Conclusions’ of the field study. The conclusions should 
not be allowed to remain loosely scattered here and there in various 
chapters. They must be consolidated at one place. Moreover, the ans- 
wers should be written specifically and separately in reply to specific | - 
questions formulated earlier, that is, in the first chapter. Unfortu: 
nately, this scheme has not been followed in the book ad 
review, 


Tn other respects, however, the book is undoubtedly an excel- 
lent study and a very useful addition to the existing literature on East 
Africa. More and more such studies are required in order to be 
able to assess the success or failure of a policy such as the Ujamma ` 
brand of African Socialism, All the three parts are extremely well 
- written in a lucid, forceful style. Whenever necessary the authors’ 
‘analyses of the situation is supported by statistics given in tabular 
form. The book, no doubt, makes an in-depth: study of the problem 
of the implementation of Ujamma policy because the authors here 
tried to go into every aspect of its implementation. ` 

The analysis made by the scholars will be useful not onlyrzto . 
' students of political science but also to the Tanzanian Government 
itself, It can correct the imbalances pointed out, and rectify its policy 
in the light of the deficiencies discovered by the authors. The three 
scholars, authors of the book under review, deserve congratulations 
from every stadent and Ton of African affairs. 

S.C. SAXENA‘ 
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pe following is an account of je activities of the Indian ‘Centre 
for Africa for the period April-September 1979: 


“Essay Competition on Apartheid 

An all-India essay competition on the subject of sparta and 
related prublems organised by the Indian National Committee—ICCR 
was held as part of its programme for the observance of the UN 
{International Anti-apartheid Year in India. Inter-college and inter- 
university essay competitions were conducted in the states and an all- 
India contest was organised at the headquarters of the ICCR in New 
Delhi. Á i 
About 500 hundred students from higher secondary schools and 
colleges submitted essays on, various aspects of apartheid in English, 
Hindi, Urdu, Kannada, Tamil, -Telugu and Malayalam, Marathi, 
Bengali, Oriya, Assamese and Punjabi. Of these 380 were selected for 
inclusion in the competition. Twenty-five cash prizes were given to 
the winners in different languages. f | 

The prize distribution ceremony was held on the South Africa 
Freedom Day which the ICCR observes every year in June. On 6 
June, a public meeting, presided over by Mr. Samarendra Kundu, 
Minister of State for External Affairs, was held at Azad Bhawan. 
It was attended by more than 400 people from all walks of life, 
including African and other foreign missions in New Delhi, foreign 
students and students of Indian universities and schools, members of 
Parliament, officials from.the External Affairs Ministry, heads of 
institutions including UN agencies and journalists. The meeting was 
addressed by the High Commissioner for Ghana as Dean of the 
African Diplomatic Corps, the Chief Representative of the African 
" National Congress, and senior representatives of major Indian 
political parties. ‘The High Commissioner for Ghana distributed the 
prizes to the winners of the essay competition. Mr. J.N. Dixit, 
Secretary, ICCR, welcomed the guests and Miss Juliet Dubey, a 
audent from Zimbabwe, proposed a vote of thanks. 

` A minute’s silence was observed to mourn the death of Solomon 
Mahalangu who had sacrificed his life in the cause of freedom, 
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A meeting of the Editorial Board of oe Quarterly presided 
over by its Chairman, Mr. Asoka Mehta, was held at Azad Bhawan 
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Activities of the Centre 


on 42 April to formulate a long-term policy for the journal, There’ 
has been a rise in its circulation which now covers more than 20 
countries in addition to those in Africa. 500 copies of Volume 1 
No. 4 were sent to Lusaka for distribution among the delegates to 

“the Commonwealth Prime Ministers Conference held there in 
August. 300 copies of a brochure on the activities of the Indian 
Centre for Africa were also sent there. 


